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HE life of Bensamin Lincoun, prior to 
I the battle of Bunker’s Hill, which took 
place in his forty-second year, may be 
summed up in a paragraph. He was born 
in the town of Hingham, Massachusetts, on 
the 23d of January, 1733. His father, 


says Headley, from whom a greater part | 


of this sketch is derived, joined the two 


occupations of farmer and maltster. [ know | 
not to what branch of the mechanical pro- | 


fession a maltster belongs, but, like the 


business of Mr. Tite Barnacle’s office, | 
which was something about tonnage, I | 


suppose it is something about brewing. 
Though there are, and, I believe, have been 
academies and high schools in Hingham 
from time immemorial, young Benjamin 


Vou. XIII.—26 


LINCOLN, 


HEROES.—N® X. 


does not seem to have profited by them, 
for he received only a common school 
education. His father being the com- 


| mander of a regiment of militia, it was 


quite natural that he should take to soldier- 
ing in his youth, and we accordingly find 
him, in his twenty-second year, an adju- 
tant in his father’s regiment. He was 
afterward raised to the dignity of lieu- 
tenant-colonel. In 1775 he was elected a 
member of the Provincial Congress. Next 
year he was appointed brigadier-general, 
and soon after major-general of the militia. 

He took charge of Boston, after the 
American army left it for New York, and 
then joined Washington in the Jerseys. 
Here he came very near losing his life, 
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for, while lying at Bound Brook, on the 
Raritan, with only a few hundred men, 
he was surprised by Cornwallis and Grant, 
at the head of a large force of British. 
He was in his camp one morning at day- 
break when he was startled by the cry 
‘To arms!” and the rolling of drums and 
thundering of cannon. He immediately 
ran to the window of the house in which 
he was quartered and saw the enemy with- 
in two hundred yards of him. He rallied 
his troops, with the assistance of one of 
his aids, and leading them through the 
closing columns of the British, succeeded 
in escaping to the mountains. It was a 





daring and successful feat, for he only lost | 


sixty of his men in killed and wounded. 
He was obliged to sacrifice his baggage 
and artillery, and he lost his papers also. 
His next campaign was in the North, 
whither he repaired in July, 1777, to as- 
sist in repelling the invasion of Burgoyne. 
He rallied the militia around him at Man- 
chester, Vermont, and commenced offen- 
sive operations against the enemy. He 
divided his force into three portions; the 
first was to surprise Ticonderoga; the 
second to scour the country around Fort 
Independence, and, if possible, capture the 
fort; while the third was to reduce 
Skeensborough, and Forts Ann and Ed- 
ward. He aimed to wrest the strongholds 
of the British power from their grasp, and 
cut off thé retreat of Burgoyne. He was 
only partially successful in this undertaking, 
for while the first portion of his army, com- 
manded by Colonel Brown, surprised all 
the posts upon Lake George, Mount Hope, 
and Mount Defiance, and took two hun- 


boats, and nearly three hundred prisoners, 
the second was obliged to abandon the 


siege of Fort Independence after cannon- | : 
e E | shadows of this wood, and led them on 


ading it four days. In the mean time Lin- 
coln and the main army, numbering two 
thousand men, had joined Gates at Sara- 
toga. 
Bemis’s Heights, and Gates and Arnold 
were at loggerheads with each other, as I 
have mentioned in the life of the former. 
It was as much as Lincoln could do to 
avoid the quarrel, for Arnold, who was in 
his Cambyses vein would not suffer his 
division to be interfered with, and threat- 





ready described in the life of Gates; Lin- 
coln took no part in it, but remained quietly 
within the lines, having no command as- 
signed to him. The night after the en- 
gagement, however, or rather the next 
morning, for it was 





“The short wee hour ayont the twal,” 


he marched with his division to relieve the 
weary troops, and to occupy the battle 
ground. As he rode forward to recon- 
noitre and locate some of his regiments, 
he was set upon suddenly by a party of the 
enemy, who poured a volley of musketry 
into his suite. A ball struck his leg and 
shattered it badly, and he was borne from 
the field. He was confined with his wound 
several months at Albany and afterward 
removed to Hingham. He joined the 
army in the course of the summer, before 
the wound was healed ; it was years before 
he fully recovered the use of his leg, and 
then it was shorter than the other. 

In the fall of 1778, having somewhat 
recovered, Lincoln was sent to command 
the southern army. The British were in 
possession of Savannah, and controlled 
Georgia. He opened a campaign against 
them but was unsuccessful ; his first action 
at Brier Creek robbed him of about one 
quarter of his army. This action does not 


| seem to have been commanded by Lincoln 


It was just after the battle of | 


in person, but by General Ashe. Lincoln’s 
first engagement with the British was at 
Stono Ferry. It was on the morning of 
the 20th of June, 1779. The ground to 
be passed over by the contending parties 


| was a level plain; at one end of this plain 
| were the entrenchments of the British; 
. | one of thei (s re orass, the 
dred batteaux, an armed brig, several gun- | °"® f their flanks rested on a morass, 
| other on a ravine. 


| was skirted by a lofty pine wood. 


The edge of this plain 
Lin- 
coln put his columns in motion in the 


until they reached the open ground in front. 
They moved swiftly forward to the roll of 
the drum, driving the enemy’s pickets be- 
fore them. On, still on, in the face of 


| their foes, who, encamped behind their 


entrenchments, watched them with an 
ominous “silence. Lincoln had ordered 
his soldiers not to fire a shot, but to trust 
to their bayonets alone, while the English 


| on their part waited until they drew near. 


ened to be the death of any officer who | 


should take charge of it in action. It will 


not be necessary to more than allude to 
the battle of Saratoga, which has been al- 


“There was silence deep as death, 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time.” 


When the Americans were within ten rods 
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of the British lines, the word was given by 
the latter to fire, and the artillery and in- 
fantry opened on the advancing ranks. 
They were stunned, as it were, by the ter- 
rible discharge, but instead of flying, as 
might have been expected, they began to 
fire back. They either forgot that they 
had been ordered to use their bayonets, or 
it was impossible to resist the temptation 
of paying the enemy in their own coin. 
It was half an hour before Lincoln could 
arrest their firing, though they had driven 
the English back in disorder. While he | 
was preparing them for the charge, the | 
British commander, Maitland, succeeded 
in rallying his forces, and they now pre- 
sented a firm front. They again opened 
on the Americans, who halted, and again 
returned their fire. Lincoln found it im- 
possible to check them; for more than an 
hour the whole field was wrapt in flame. 
It is more than probable that the Ameri- 
cans would have driven them back the 
second time, but while the conflict was 
undecided the scale was turned by a fresh 
accession to the English ranks. Before 
the battle began General Provost had 
withdrawn a portion of his troops to attack 
General Moultrie, who had thrown himself 
into Charleston, but, hearing the fire in his 
rear, he immediately retraced his steps. 
Not being able to make head against these 
fresh troops, Lincoln ordered a retreat ; to 
gain time he ordered Pulaski’s cavalry to 
charge on the pursuers. They sounded 
their bugles and swept forward with loud 
shouts; but before they could reach the 
enemy, Maitland had closed his ranks, and 
they threw their bayonets forward and 
awaited the onset. The horses of the 
cavalry swerved from the wall of steel be- 
fore them, and the column wheeled to the 
right about. It was now the turn of the 
British to shout, which they did right 
lustily. It was, however, only a short- 
lived triumph, for Mason and his brave 
Virginians charged them so fiercely that 
they staggered back in dismay, and the 
retreat was secured. The loss was about 
equal, being about two hundred in killed 
and wounded on each side. 

About this time Count D’ Estaing, having | 
made a successful cruise in the West Indies, 
in the course of which he had taken St. Vin- | 
cent and Grenada, arrived on the coast of | 
Florida with a large fleet. A combined | 
attack on New-York was now thought of, | 
and Washington called upon several of the | 








| fleet. 
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middle states for supplies and militia ; but 
he was disappointed in the co-operation 
of D’Estaing, who was persuaded into 
helping Lincoln and the southern army in 
an attempt to recover Savannah, which 
had fallen into the hands of the British in 
the preceding year. The French and 
American armies formed a junction and 
sat down before the town. Had they im- 
mediately stormed it there is no doubt but 
that it would soon have been captured, for 
the English commander, Provost, was in 
sad straits. But-D’Estaing, like a true 
son of le grande nation, fresh from con- 


| quest, and covered with glory, sent a 


haughty summons to Provost, and com- 
manded him to surrender in the name of 
the King of France. The wily English- 
man evidently knew the weak side of his 
vain-glorious antagonist, for he prolonged 
the correspondence as long as he could, 
and then demanded twenty-four hours to 
consider the proposition. At first his 
garrison was small, and his fortifications 
in bad repair, few of his cannon being 
mounted, but what with his incessant labor 
during the procrastination into which he 
beguiled D’Estaing, and the arrival of his 
coadjutor, Maitland, with a body of choice 
troops, which swelled his force to three 
thousand men, he was in a fair way to re- 
sist successfully. At the end of the sti- 
pulated twenty-four hours he had nearly 
one hundred cannon lining the rampart. 
Fortified by such strong arguments, he 
sent D'Estaing a polite refusal, saying 
that he had resolved to hold out to the 
last. It would have been madness to 
have stormed his works, so the French 
and American armies, amounting to six or 
seven thousand men, opened a regular 
siege. The workmen opened trenches 
amid a heavy fire of artillery, and by the 
4th of September succeeded in pushing a 
sap to within three hundred yards of the 
abatis. Their batteries were completed 
on the night of the 4th of October, and the 
work of death began. Thirty-seven can- 
non and nine mortars opened at once, ac- 
companied by sixteen heavy guns from the 
The garrison replied with their 
cannon. Night and day without cessation 
the bombardment went on. The houses 
of the town were soon on fire, and the 
crackling, blackening rafters came tumb- 
ling round the heads of the affrighted in- 
habitants, crashing in the flight of the 
deathful shot and shell. A heavy fog 
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settled over the armies, hiding them from 
each other, and the ruin around. Now 
and then it was illuminated for a moment 
by a burst of flame from some burning 


house, and the tall masts of the ships were | 


revealed blackly against the sky, but it 
soon gathered again denser and darker 
than before. It would be easy to write 
pages of description ‘“ full of sound and 
fury,” but as I am not writing a tale of the 
Charles O'Malley order, I will leave the 
scene to the imagination of the reader. 
For five days and nights it was like what 
Tennyson, in his Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade, calls, ‘the jaws of death, the mouth 
of hell.” 

Up to this time the cannonade had 
opened no breach, and had battered down 
scarcely a defense which had not been 
fully repaired. There was no doubt that 
if the siege were pressed a little longer the 
town must eventually surrender, but the 
stormy season was at hand, and D’Estaing 
began to be concerned for his fleet, as it 
would not be safe for it to ride at anchor 
on the coast, so he proposed to Lincoln to 
carry the place by storm. The two com- 
manders consulted together to determine 
on the manner in which it should be con- 
ducted. They resolved to attack the town 
on the right side, which was the most 
practicable for them, on account of a deep 
hollow through which they could march 
and be perfectly covered until within a few 
rods of the walls. At one o’clock on the 
morning of the 9th of October the Ameri- 
can army were drawn up in battle array ; 
it was full three hours later before the 
French were at their station. They joined 
in one column until they reached the open 
space in front of the enemy’s works, where 
the divisions separated, and silently ad- 
vanced to their destined points of attack. 
D)’ Estaing and Lincoln led on their respect- 
ive forces, but, owing to their getting con- 
fused in the swampy hollow, it was almost 
daylight before they could join each other 
again, as they had arranged. The chival- 
rous D’Estaing rode to the head of his 
first column, and, waving his sword, 
shouted to the rest to advance. They 


marched up to the abatis, and through it, 
up to the very walls of the town. 

The garrison were not taken by sur- 
prise as he had hoped they would be, for 
they welcomed the French with a simul- 
their 
sweeping away whole ranks. 


taneous discharge from cannon, 


D’Estaing 


waved his sword and cheered on his men. 
but his valor availed him nothing; he 


| was struck to the earth and carried from 
| the field. 


The first column swerved from 
the horrible fire, and wheeled away into 
the cover of the woods. The second 
rushed ferward, trampling on their fallen 
and dying companions, and _ gallantly 
mounted the walls. The most desperate 
point of attack was around a redoubt on 
the Ebenezer road. The garrison poured 
a shower of grape shot in the faces of 
the French, mowing them down at the 
mouth of the guns. While this struggle 


| and carnage was going on, upward of two 





hundred horsemen, headed by the brave 
Pulaski, galloped madly to the entrance 
of the town to take the enemy in their 
rear. On, on they flew, through ‘“ the 
iron sleet and leaden hail,” shouting and 
waving their sabers. A cannon shot 
struck the brave Pole, and he fell from 
his horse, mangled and bleeding ; his cav- 
alry broke and fled. The second column 
of the French melted away in the terrible 
fire of the British, and the third and last 
soon followed. Looking at their valor 
from a military point, it was magnificent ; 
to use the words of the French captain 
when the devoted six hundred made their 
famous charge at Balaclava, it was mag- 
nificent, but was not war. The same 
daring and death attended the American 
column, which pressed forward at the 
Spring Hill redoubt, and crowding into 
the ditch, endeavored to scale the ram- 
parts. ‘They were so high, and the fire 
there so sharp, that rank after rank was 
hurled back in confusion. Heedless of 
those who had fallen before them, the 
South Carolina regiment rushed madly 
forward and succeeded in planting on the 
ramparts the two standards which had 
been presented to them at Fort Moultrie. 
The besieged sallied forth and swept the 
walls and ditches. General Laurens 
threw away his sword in despair, and re- 
fused to stir until he was forced away ; 
beside him lay the famous Sergeant Jas- 
per wrapt in the folds of his beloved stan- 
dard, which he had stained with his heart’s 
blood. 

The conflict lasted a little over an hour, 
when the remainder of the French and 
American forces retreated; the former 


| had lost six hundred and thirty-seven men, 


the latter four hundred and fifty-seven. 
The British loss did not exceed one hun- 
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dred and seventy-five. D’Estaing raised 
the siege, and embarking his troops and 
artillery, put to sea. Lincoln took his 
few remaining regular troops, his militia 
having disbanded, and retired to Charles- 
ton. So ended the fatal siege of Savan- 
nah. 

The following stanzas, descriptive of the 
event, are from an ironical ballad of the 
time, written in the British interest : 

To Charlestown, with fear, 
The rebels repair ; 
D’Estaing scampers back to his boats, sir, 
Each blaming the other, 
Each cursing his brother, 
And—may they cut each other’s throats, sir. 


Scarce three thousand men 
The town did maintain 
’Gainst three times their number of foes, sir, 
Who left on the plain, 
Of wounded and slain, 
Three thousand to fatten the crows, sir. 
About this time Sir Henry Clinton set 
sail from New York with ten thousand 
men for the purpose of seizing Charleston. 
His voyage was long and disastrous ; his 
ships were dispersed and several fell into 
the hands of the Americans; most of his 
artillery and all of his cavalry horses died 
on the way. He succeeded, however, in 
bringing his ships together about the end 
of January, 1780, and on the 11th of 
February a greater part of his army dis- 
embarked by means of transports on St. 
John’s Island, about thirty miles below 
Charleston. He set out for the banks of 
Ashley River, opposite the city, leaving a 
part of his fleet to proceed round by sea 
for the purpose of blockading the harbor. 
His progress toward the city being slow, 
for he stopped frequently on his march to 
fortify intermediate ports to keep up a 
communication with his fleet, Lincoln 
proceeded to strengthen and augment the 
works around Charleston, He cut a ca- 
nal beyond the main works on the land 
side of the town, running from the swamps 
on the banks of the Ashley and Cooper 
rivers, and in advance of this canal con- 
structed two rows of abatis and a double- 
picketed ditch. Within the canal, and 
between it and the main works, were 
strong batteries and redoubts, and a sort 
of citadel of masonry. A squadron con- 
sisting of forty-nine vessels of war of va- 
rious sizes was to co-operate with Forts 
Johnston and Moultrie in defence of the 
harbor. It was to be stationed on the 
inside of the bar over which, by the way, 








it was thought no ship of war could pass. 
The supposed but erroneous impassability 
of the bar; the call of Governor Rutledge 
for the militia of the state, and an expect- 
ed re-inforeement of troops from the 
North, joined to the entreaties of the in- 
habitants of the town, determined Lincoln 
to throw himself within it, instead of re- 
maining in the open country as he had 
first intended. He left his cavalry and 
two hundred light troops outside to hover 
about the enemy, and prevent his small 
parties from marauding. 

On the 12th of March Clinton took a 
position on Charleston Neck, a few miles 
above the town; at the same time the 
admiral of the English fleet anchored his 
ships where they might take advantage of 
the first spring tide, and enter the harbor. 
Commodore Whipple, the commander of 
the American fleet, ascertaining by sound- 
ings that he could not anchor his own 
ships within three miles of the bar, which 
would be too distant to command the pas- 
suge, took a position where his ships 
might be abreast, and form a cross fire 
with the batteries of Fort Moultrie. The 
British ships were lightened by taking 
out their guns, provisions and water, and 
on the 20th of March they succeeded in 
passing the bar. Seeing their superiority, 
Commodore Whipple retreated the second 
time, and stationing some of his ships in 
Cooper River, sank the rest at its mouth 
to prevent the enemy’s running up and 
cutting off communication with the eastern 
country. The crews and cannon were 
landed to aid in defence of the city. 

On the 7th of April Brigadier-General 
Woodford reached Charleston with seven 
hundred Virginia troops; his arrival was 
joyfully welcomed, for the garrison, when 
in greatest force, amounted to but little 
more than three thousand men, one third 
of whom were militia. On the 10th of 
April the enemy had completed his first 
parallel, and the city being almost entirely 
invested by sea and land the British gen- 
eral and admiral sent a joint summons to 
Lincoln to surrender. He refused, and 
the siege went on, the British batteries 
opening on the devoted town. A series 
of skirmishes of more or less importance 
took place in the vicinity of Cooper's 
River, which the besieged were desirous 
of keeping open, it being the only channel 
by which they could receive supplies, or, 
if necessary, retreat. The British were 
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generally the victors in these encounters. 
The arrival of three thousand men from 
New York enabled Clinton to throw a 
powerful detachment to the east of the 
river, and completely invest the town; all 
retreat was now cut off. The second 
parallel was finished, and a second sum- 
It 
was refused, as the former had been, and 
the siege proceeded, and day and night, 
by land and sea, a terrific cannonade went 


mons sent to Lincoln to surrender. 


on. 
third parallel was completed. 
near that the Hessian 
could pick off the garrison while at their 
The besieged 


It was so 
sharp-shooters 


guns, or on the parapets. 
retaliated to the best of their feeble abili- 
ty; but as they numbered scarcely four 
thousand men, while the enemy was at 
least thirteen thousand, it was evident that 
they must surrender or perish. 

Lincoln did all that he could to animate 
his men, riding continually along the lines. 
He is said to have been ten hours in the 
saddle one day without ever dismounting. 
During the last fortnight of the siege he 
never took off his clothes to rest. The 
provisions of the garrison were nearly ex- 
hausted, and starvation began to stare 
them in the face. The British parallels 
drew nearer and nearer, until the batteries 
opened within eighty yards of the town, 
and preparations were made for a general 
storming. The works of the Americans 
being in ruins, and most of their guns 
dismounted, dreading the horrors of an 
assault, the inhabitants petitioned Lincoln, 
and finally induced him to surrender, ac- 
cepting terms which had been previously 
offered and refused. . 

The terms were granted, and the cap- 
itulation signed on the 12th of May. The 
gallant garrison were allowed some of the 
honors of war; they were to march out 
and deposit their arms between the canal 
and works, but their colors were not to be 
The continental troops and sea- 
men were allowed their baggage, but were 
to remain prisoners of war. ‘The officers 
of the army and navy were to retain their 
servants, swords, and pistols, and their 


uneased. 
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He was exchanged in November for 
General Phillips, and in 1781 he joined the 
army, thenaround New-York, and marched 
with Washington to Yorktown. Here, on 
the 6th of October, he had the honor of 
opening the first parallel. It was within 
six hundred yards of the enemy, and nearly 
two miles in extent. His men, a large 
detachment of French and American 


troops, worked with such secrecy and dis- 


Fort Moultrie surrendered, and the | 





baggage unsearched ; the citizens and mil- | 
| countrymen for bearing the marks of hard 


itia were to be considered prisoners on 
parole. The loss of the British was sev- 
enty-six killed, and one hundred and eighty- 
nine wounded; that of the Americans 
nearly the same. Lincoln was sent to 


New-York on board an English vessel. 


patch, in the darkness of the night, that 
they were not discovered until daylight. 
A severe cannonade was opened upon them, 
but they were under cover, and continued 
working ; the parallel was completed on 
the afternoon of the 9th, and three batteries 
were ready to fire upon the town. ‘* Wash- 
ington,” says Thacher, in his Military 
Journal, * put the match to the first gun.” 

I shall not describe in detail the mem- 
orable battle of Yorktown, for the part 
that Lincoln performed in it, however much 
it tended to the success of the American 
army, was a subordinate one. Cornwallis 
and his army surrendered. The garrison 
was allowed the same honors granted to 
the garrison of Charleston, when the lat- 
ter surrendered to Sir Henry Clinton, and 
Lincoln was assigned the pleasant duty of 
receiving the submission of the royal army. 
It was a delicate compliment to the old 
warrior, and he, donbtless, appreciated it. 
The surrender took place on the 19th of 
October, just twelve days after he had 
opened the first parallel. 

At about twelve o’clock, says Thacher, 
the combined army was drawn up in two 
lines, more than a mile in length, the 
Americans on the right side of the road, 
the French on the left. Washington, 
mounted on a noble steed, and attended by 
his staff, was in front of the former; the 
Count de Rochambeau and his suite of the 
latter. The French troops, in complete 
uniform and well equipped, made a brilliant 
appearance, and had marched to the ground 
with a band of music playing, which was a 
novelty in the American service. The 
American troops, but part in uniform, and 


| all in garments much the worse for wear, 


yet had a spirited, soldier-like air, and 
were not the worse in the eyes of their 


service and great privations. The con- 
course of spectators from the country 
seemed equal in numbers to the military, 
yet order and silence prevailed. 

About two o’clock the garrison sallied 
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forth, and passed through with shouldered 
arms, slow and solemn steps, colors cased, 
and drums beating a British march. They 
were all well clad, having been furnished 
with new suits prior to the capitulation. 
They were led by General O’Hara on 
horseback, who, riding up to General 
Washington, took off his hat, and apolo- 
gised for the non-appearance of Lord Corn- 
wallis, on account of indisposition. Wash- 
ington received him with dignified courtesy, 
but pointed to Major-general Lincoln as 
the officer who was to receive the submis- 
sion of the garrison. By him they were 
conducted into a field, where they were 
to ground their arms. In passing through 
the line formed by the allied army their 
march was careless and irregular, and their 
aspect sullen ; the order to “ ground arms ” 
was given by their platoon officers with a 
tone of deep chagrin, and many of the 
soldiers threw down their muskets with a 
violence sufficient to break them. This 
irregularity was checked by General Lin- 
coln; yet it was excusable, Thacher thinks, 
in brave men in their unfortunate predica- 
ment. ‘This ceremony over, they were 
conducted back to Yorktown, to remain 
under guard until removed to their places 
of destination, 

Lincoln’s military career ended with the 
battle of Yorktown, and he was chosen a 
member of Congress. He resigned at the 
end of two years, and retired to private 
life on his estate in Hingham. Several 
times afterward he was engaged in public 
business. He treated with the Penobscot 
Indians, and settled a tract of land in 
Maine; quelled Shay’s rebellion, and was 
delegated a commissioner to treat with the 
Creek Indians, and other western tribes. 
This was in 1789 and 1793. In 1787 he 
was elected lieutenant-governor, and the 
next year was chosen a member of the 
convention to ratify the new constitution. 
The close of his life, says Headley, was 
spent in literary and scientific pursuits, 
and he stepped gradually down the decliv- 
ity of life until at length, May 9, 1810, at 
the good old age of seventy-seven, he 
passed to a better world. 
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0 STAR OF THE EVENING. 


O star of the evening, trembling and clear, 
What dost thou see in our silent sphere? 
Dark woods, in which when the day is bright, 
There floats but a green and shady light— 


Wild hills, where the paths of the joyous lie, 
Where the stormy pine trees rock on high? 


Thy bright eye looks on the seaman’s grave, 
On the wild and howling waste of wave— 
On the cold pale tombs of death it falls— 
On the solemn grey of the old church-walls, 
Where the cypress makes a nightly moan, 
And the shivering winds respond alone. 


Star of the ev’ning! thy gaze hath been 

On the blood-stain’d wrecks of a wilder scene ; 

Where the bleeding war-horse gasps for breath, 

And his pale-faced rider frowns in death, 

Where the sword lies shiver’d, the white plume 
torn, 

That dane’d in the breeze of the early morn. 


Star of the ev’ning! thy pale light shines 

Through the cool green leaves of the creeping 
vines ; 

Where the festoon’d lattice is open’d wide 

For one who weeps in the eventide ; 

Who looks at night where the planets roll 

And peace is shed on her restless soul. 
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LMOST all the modern nations have 

a belief in the existence of guardian- 
spirits—familiars of the soul who post 
themselves beside the mental ear, and there 
whisper adjuration or counsel as contin- 
gency may require. ‘The “airy tongues 
that syllable men’s names” are the voices 
of such. One class of these spirits, or 
rather one fancy respecting them, was, 
that they assumed charge of the child at 
birth, taking a shadowy resemblance of 
its shape, growing with its growth, and 
being ever present to warn, advise, or ad- 
monish its human fellow of those events 
which its keener spiritual senses saw more 
clearly than did the corporeal and limited 
powers of the human being. Such a spirit 
is this in the engraving before us: the 
winged counsellor has grown with the 
maiden’s strength, and as she sleeps beside 
the spinning-wheel now ethereally floats 
on poised wings, and murmurs softly in 
her ear the thoughts whose tenor shall 
take in dreams shape, color, and consist- 
ency. 

One of the most poetical of these popu- 
lar superstitions respecting the existence 
of familiar spirits, is that which Grose 
refers to in these words: ‘ Sometimes 
ghosts appear in consequence of an agree- 
ment, made whilst living, with some par- 
| ticular friend, that he who first died should 
| appear to the survivor.” There is some- 
thing delightful about this, that one should 
revisit one’s earthly friends after death, as 
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THE SPIRIT’S COUNSEL. 


they revisit us in spirit. 
is universally allowed to exist, that these 
spiritual visitations should bring no news 
from the immaterial world, would prohibit 
information respecting the condition of the 
dead ; but to them even the incongruous 
meeting of the embodied and disembodied 
beings might render comfort; and to us, 
the living, certain it is the knowledge of 
their presence would at any time be cause 
of pleasure ; for we may presume, beyond 
question, that the spirit of no friend would 
appear in an appalling form, but rather as 
some fair inhabitant of the higher worlds, 


like the winged one who whispers between | 


The law, which | the long 


locks of our sleeping spinster. 
The old Swedish superstition says, that 
no spinning must be done on Thursday 
night, or direful spirits will appear, and 
unravel all the labor of that time. Neither 
must there be spinning done between 
Christmas and New-Year’s day, or the 
spinners will see evil spirits. Persons 
born on Sunday were reputed to have the 
faculty of seeing spirits, a gift at times 
not without its inconveniences, as many 
stories, fearful or grotesque, testify, for 
they can never meet a hearse or pass a 
churchyard at night without some such 
vision. 
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Tus bridegroom smiled a happy smile, | 
The bride was sweetly blushing, 

And o’er the water’s tranquil breast 
A sound of bells came gushing. 

The bridesmaids laugh’d, or wateh’d the light 
Upon the ripples quiver ; 

Sut shadows dimm’d the boatman’s face 
Who row’d them o’er the river. 


Slow fell his oars; his thoughts were sad: 
“Tis eighteen years in summer 

Since o’er the stream I row’d the bride, 
New-born, a fairy comer. 

The bells rang gaily, as to-day, 
As to the font they brought her; 

And sire and mother wept for joy, 
At christ’ning of their daughter. 





And now once more across the stream— 
May all kind thoughts possess her ! 

I row the bride and bridal guests, 

And pray that Heaven may bless her. 

The sun shines bright, each heart is light, 
The laugh rings loud and merry, 

And shouts of welcome from the shore 
Come booming o’er the ferry. 


‘A third time she must cross the flood, 
With death, our lord and master; 

May I ne’er see that mournful day !” 
Row, boatman, row us faster! 


%* 


} ots. 


Row, boatman, row; your oars are slow, 
Time flies, and love is pressing, 

And you shall earn a double fee, 
Besides your lady’s blessing. 


—_——_ +--+ « 


MASADA AND ITS TRAGEDY. 


j LEAZAR, who, as we have before 
4 stated, was the chief of the imperilled 
garrison at Masada, had no idea of flight 
himself, and he was fully resolved to allow 





| no such dastardly course to his compatri- 


Reduced to despair by seeing his 
last intrenchment destroyed, and reflecting 
also on the cruel treatment and ignomini- 
ous fate reserved by the Roman conquer- 
ors for their wives and children, he de- 


| termined to die, together with all his 


people, as, in his view, the best alternative 
remaining in their choice. In this dread 
crisis of their affairs, he accordingly as- 
sembled around him ail the bravest spirits 


| in the garrison, and reminded them that 


the hour had now come when they must 


| vindicate to the utmost their lofty princi- 
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ples. He pointed out to them, with a ter- 
rible enthusiasm and vividness, the conse- 
quences of a capitulation, and the abject 
misery of their bondage, should they escape 
an ignoble slaughter, and finished by im- 
ploring them to adopt the resolution of 
self-immolation. Josephus has given us 
in extenso the substance of his impassioned 
addresses uttered on this occasion. It is 
probable that the main points in these re- 
markable speeches were derived by the 
historian of the wars from one of the casual 
survivors—a lady reputed to have been 
possessed of considerable intelligence and 
learning. The power of eloquent appeals, 
in swaying the minds of large bodies of 
men, has seldom received a more striking 
illustration than in the tragical instance 
before us. With hundreds of stern-look- 
ing, battle-searred men gathered around 
him, in all attitudes of attention, and with 
intense earnestness sharpening every fea- 
ture, while hanging on the skirts of the 
warrior crowd might have been seen the 
shrinking forms and wonder-stricken faces 
of Jewish mothers and maidens, Eleazar 
commenced his harangue, of which the 
following is an epitome : 

Since we long ago, my generous friends, re- 
solved never to be servants to the Romans, nor 
to any other authority than that of God him- 
self, the time has now arrived when the fulfill- 
ment of that determination becomes imperative 
on us. We were the very first that revolted 
from the haughty oppressors of our country, 
and we are the last of our valiant compatriots 
that fight against them; and I cannot but deem 
it a favor granted to us by God, that it is still 
in our power to die bravely, and unsubjected, 
which has not been the case with many of our 
unfortunate fellow-countrymen, who were van- 
quished unexpectedly. With to-morrow’s dawn 


we are lost men, and will no longer péssess the | 


present privilege of dying with those dearest 
to us. 





self of all hope of deliverance? for the flame 
which at first threatened our enemies, and was 
afterward fatally turned back upon ourselves, 
was so directed by God for the punishment of 
our manifold sins. Still, if we have guilt to 
expiate, let not the Romans have the satisfac- 
tion of being the executioners of Divine wrath ; 
let us rather ourselves become the instruments 
thereof. Our wives will thus escape outrage, 
and our children avoid servitude. And after 
we have slain them, let us successively bestow 
that glorious benefit upon one another; and 
thus preserving ourselves to the last in free- 
dom, rear in our death an imperishable funeral 
monument to our memory. But let us first 
destroy our treasures and the fortress by fire, 
and so defeat the cupidity of the Romans. Let 
us leave them nothing but the provisions, to 
show that we have not succumbed to famine, 
but that, in accordance with our well-known 
principles, we have preferred death to slavery. 


Such was the substance of the appeal 
of Eleazar to the patriotism of the garri- 
son in those midnight hours of harrowing 
suspense. Deep was the impression pro- 
duced upon his auditors, and many were 
the sighs, heaved from manly hearts, that 
broke upon the solemn silence that ensued. 
There was a strife betwixt the hero and 
the man, an inward war in almost every 
breast between the relentings of the father 
or the husband, and the fierce and inflexi- 
ble resolves of the patriot. As these hu- 
manities could not be at once extinguished, 
even by eloquence the most inspired, there 
were many in that wild group who could 
not fully acquiesce in the proposal of the 
Some prepared to adopt, with- 
heroic. 


speaker. 
out hesitation, a resolution 
Those who wavered were moved by feel- 
and tenderness 


so 


ings of commiseration 
toward their wives and children; and, an- 
ticipating their death as being so near at 
hand, they began to look wistfully at each 


| other with tearful eyes, showing, by their 


Our enemies, who indulge in the hope 


of taking us alive, are not powerful enough to | 


prevent our eluding their hands by a voluntary 
death. It is plain that we can successfully 
resist them no longer; while the condition of 


distressful silence that they dissented 
from the advice of their commander. 
Eleazar, perceiving these symptoms of 


| pusillanimity, began to fear lest even those 


our desolated country must at length be suf- | 


fered to convince us of the sad fact, which we 
ought to have discerned much earlier, that God 


himself has declared against us, and abandoned | 
the Jewish nation, which he has ceased to love. 


Had we not been condemned and accursed, can 
we believe he would have permitted the de- 
struction of the Holy City. We, the last of 
our race, are crushed under the Divine anger, 
and must share the fate of those who have 
fallen in the unavailing struggle. This impreg- 


nable fortress, for instance, what protection has | 


it afforded us? These warlike stores, and 


these arms, too, what have we been able to 
achieve with them? Absolutely nothing. And 


have we not been openly deprived by God him- 


who had applauded his speech might al- 
low themselves to be softened by the sup- 
plications and tears of the more timid. He 
therefore renewed his exhortations with 
increasing energy and warmth. 

Fixing his eyes, we are told, with an 
expression of stern reproof, on those who 
had yielded to the weakness of tears, and 
uttering a lamentable groan, he resumed 
his address by upbraiding them for their 


| want of courage and consistency ; passing 


on to remind them that, according to the 
laws of their country and the practice of 
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their noble ancestors, it is life that, under 
certain circumstances, is a calamity to 
men, and not death, since the latter re- 
leases the soul from all the miseries inci- 
dent to the mortal body. Dilating on 
this point, he broke forth into a strain of 
lofty eloquence upon the immortality and the 
divinity of the soul; and proceeded to ar- 
gue that if the repose which we enjoy during 
slumber be so welcome and so delicious, 
how much more perfect and desirable 
ought to be the liberty and rest which we 
are destined to realize in the sleep of 
death. To reprove them for the fond te- 
nacity with which they clung to life, he 
next appealed to the example of the phi- 
losophie Indians, who habitually bore life 
as a burden, and, at the appointed time, 
cheerfully and with hymns of thanksgiving, 
threw it off. But the part of his address 
which produced the most powerful and 
perceptible effect, was ‘that in which he 
rapidly recapitulated the sufferings and 
massacres that had everywhere fallen 
upon the Jewish people, and which he 
ascribed to the fact of their abandonment 
by God. He dwelt upon the happiness 
of those who had patriotically perished in 
the defense of their country, instead of, 
by a base submission, betraying it into the 
hands of its enemies; and then drew a 
most appaling picture of the treatment 
that would be inflicted by the Romans 
upon such of the vanquished as might 
survive the struggle, the tortures of the 
rack, the agonies of burning, the revolting 
and prolonged cruelties of the amphithe- 
ater, the abuse of the women, the slavery 
of the innocent children. In a strain of 
heroic and impetuous ardor he continued : 

But at present our hands are still at lib- 
erty, and our swords are still in their grasp; 
let them then be subservient to us in our glo- 
rious design. Let us die unenslaved; let us 
depart from life in freedom with our wives and 
children. This our law demands, this our 
wives and children entreat; even God himself 
has driven us to this stern necessity; while 
nothing would be more mortifying to the Ro- 
mans than that we should escape their power, 
and disappoint them of their anticipated victo- 
ry. Let us rob them of the joy and triumph 
of seeing us subdued, and rather strike them 
with awe at our death, and with enforced ad- 
miration of our indomitable valor. 


At this point in his fierce exhortation, 
according to Josephus, he was interrupted 
by a unanimous outcry from the multi- 
tude, whom his burning words had in- 
flamed to such a pitch of frenzied enthu- 





siasm, that they vied with one another in 
their eagerness to commence the fearful 
sacrifice, each one seeming to dread be- 
ing anticipated by his companions. On 
their excited spirits no softer appeals had. 
now the slightest effect. They embraced 
their wives with convulsive tenderness ; 
they kissed their startled and wondering 
children with strange tears, and the next 
moment, with unshrinking hand, they 
stabbed them to the heart. There was 
no hesitation, no exception. The horrible 
necessity to which they were impelled was 
felt by them to be justified by the release 
which it insured from direr miseries. 

This first act in the terrible tragedy 
finished, the perpetrators of this carnage, 
overwhelmed with horror, and longing to 
rejoin their victims in the shortest possible 
time, proceeded to heap up their riches in 
an enormous pile, which they consumed 
by fire. Ten men were next chosen by 
lot to kill the rest, who, casting them- 
selves on the ground, and, taking in their 
arms the now lifeless bodies of their wives 
and children, presented their throats to 
those selected to execute this melancholy 
office. The ten having fulfilled their task 
without flinching, a second lot was taken 
to determine who of the residue should 
slay his nine companions, and afterward 
consummate the catastrophe by the immo- 
lation of himself. The choice was made; 
the nine offered their necks to the fatal 
stroke ; and the solitary survivor having 
examined all the bodies stretched around 
him to see that life was extinct, and con- 
vinced that none of his brethren required 
his further ministry, he fired the palace, 
and then fell on his own sword. 

All these stern-souled patriots perished 
with the conviction that not a single liv- 
ing being remained to grace the triumph 
of the hated Romans. But they deceived 
themselves, it would appear; for an aged 
woman, together with one of Eleazar’s 
female relatives, said to have been distin- 
guished by her knowledge and wisdom, 
and five children, contrived to secrete 
themselves in a subterranean aqueduct, 
where they were unthought of and un- 
sought for in the hurry and agony of those 
dreadful moments. This almost unparal- 
leled event happened on the fifteenth day 
of the ninth month Nisan, corresponding 
with about the beginning of April among 
us. The number of the garrison who 
thus perished, including women and chil- 
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dren, amounted to nine hundred and sixty, 
the last holocaust of victims offered up 
on the ruined altars of Jewish independ- 
ence. 





ELEAZAR EXHORTING THE GARRISON TO SELF-DESTRUCTION, 


——— 


— cares 


Sib 





Nothing but solitude, silence, and the vest- 
iges of the devouring flames, met them in 


every direction. Still, far from suspect- 


| ing what had happened, they, with one 


While these ghastly deeds were being | 


done within the enclosures of the fortress, 
the Romans were reposing in their camps, 
and recruiting their strength for the ex- 
pected strife of the morrow. At dawn of 
day, accordingly, they issued from their 
intrenchments, planted their scaling lad- 
ders, and eagerly rushed to the assault. 


They encountered not a single opponent. | horrors. 


| the kinswoman of 


voice, sent up a mighty shout, as they 
were accustomed to do when they drove 
the battering-ram, for the purpose of 
startling the people from their hiding- 
places. At this sound the terrified wo- 
men crawled from their concealment, and 
Eleazar related what 


| had happened, with all its circumstantial 


At first the Romans were in- 
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credulous, and refused belief to such an 
act of devoted patriotism, and, having ex- 
tinguished the fire, penetrated into the 
palace, where they discovered the long | 
piles of human corpses, weltering in gore. 
The hardy soldiers were spell-bound with 
amazeimnent, 

With the fall of this fortress was ex- 
tinguished the last hope of the Jew ; and | 
the subjugation of Judea to the Roman | 
power became henceforth complete. But 
where the imperial victors had found a 
smiling land, teeming with plenty and | 
prosperity, they left a well-nigh depopu- 
lated wilderness. Masada was dismantled 
and ere long abandoned ; and its ramparts 
have never since that hour echoed to the 
tramp of the sentinel. 

From a very early period there gath- 
ered around the scene 
of the memorable ex- 
ploit we have just been 
contemplating an im- 
penetrable mist. Not 
once, so far as we can 
learn, during the lapse 
of seventeen centuries 
and a half, was the 
cloud lifted from the 
brow of this hill of 
sacrifice. Strange as 
it may seem, the site 
of the last death-throes 
of Jewish patriotism 
passed from human 
memory. ‘Tradition 
failed to indicate the 
spot. No stream of 
pilgrims kept the path- 
way well worn to the mountain shrine. 
Proseribed and exiled from their own land, 
the feet of few Jews have ever sought out 
the mournful spot. Like so many other 
celebrated localities, it was reserved for 
the exploring spirit of the present century 
to discover and identify it. 

The first among modern travelers to 
recognize the long-forgotten rock were 
Messrs. Robinson and Smith, who, as we 
have shown in a previous paper*, visited 
the Judean wilderness and the shores of 
the Dead Sea in the year 1838. These 
learned explorers did not, however, as- 
cend the mountain, but only contemplated 
its striking profile, by means of a tele- 
scope, from the neighboring heights of 
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* The Dead Sea and its Explorers. 


Engedi. Guided by the information 
with which they were furnished by the 
Arabs whom they consulted, they have 
given us, in their valuable “ Researches,” 


| a description as accurate as if founded on 


personal examination. The spot was to 
them for some time, we are told, a com- 
plete puzzle. The ruins on the sloping 
summit were at first conjectured to be the 
remains of some early convent; and it 
appears that it was not until the great 
Biblical topographer had left Palestine, 
and was pursuing his subsequent auxiliary 
studies in the rich libraries of Berlin, that 
the suggestion was made to him by his 
former companion, the Rev. E. Smith, 
which led to the identification of the mod- 
ern Sebbeh with the ancient Masada. 
The allusions to Masada in the work 
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THE GATEWAY OF MASADA, 


of Dr. Robinson soon stimulated the en- 
terprise and curiosity of other travelers 
in this region. Accordingly we find that 
in 1842, just four years after the discov- 
ery was made, the stupendous rock was 
climbed by Messrs. Wolcott and Tipping, 
the former an American missionary, and 
the latter an English artist, who was tak- 
ing sketches in Palestine for the illustra- 
tion of a new edition of Josephus. These 
gentlemen, by their bold ascent and lei- 
surely examination, were enabled to verify 
the somewhat conjectural statements of 
the American travelers. An account of 
this visit, in connection with other explo- 
rations in the neighborhood, was prepared 
by one of the party and forwarded to Dr. 
Robinson by whom it was afterward pub- 
lished in the first part of the Bibliotheca 
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Sacra. As the narrative is possessed of 
considerable value, from the stirring asso- 
ciations of the spot, we shall embody in 
our pages some of its more interesting 
points. A comparison of this description 
with the account of Josephus will tend to 
exonerate that annalist from the suspi- 
cions of exaggeration and high coloring 
which have sometimes been insinuated 
against him. The more closely his nar- 
rative is tested the more clearly does its 
general fidelity appear. 

The approach to the cliff of Sebbeh 
from the Judean desert lay across a 
scorched and desolate tract, and the as- 
pect of the entire locality was that of 
stern and lonely grandeur. The travelers 
made their ascent on the western side of 
the mountain, which they state to be the 
only way of access to the summit, the 
perilous serpentine pass on the east hav- 
ing been long since swept away.* In 
climbing they were sometimes obliged to 
make use of both hands and feet. In 
speaking of the loftiness of the site, they 
thought the language of Josephus to be 
by no means exaggerated. It required 
strong nerves to stand over its steepest 
precipices and look directly down, the 
depth of these abysses being estimated at 
upward of a thousand feet. The highest 
points of the rock are on the north and 
the southwest ; the upper surface sloping 
gently toward the southeast corner. The 
whole area is calculated at threequarters 
of a mile in length from north to south, 
and a third of a mile in breadth, on which 
there are now ne traces of its former exu- 
berant vegetation. 

The ‘“ White Promontory,” on which 
Silva raised his siege works, was not only 
distinctly recognized, but also ascended, 
by our travelers. The lower parts of the 
wall of Herod, which enclosed the entire 
circuit of the hill-top, were found still to 
exist. The material of which it is com- 
posed had assumed the same dark red 


9 


complexion as the rock itself, though the 
wall is said to have been built of white 
stone; and there is no doubt that the an- 
cient authorities are correct on this point, 
as on breaking the stone it was found in- 








ternally to possess a whitish hue which | 


had been lost by centuries of exposure to 





°It will afterward appear that this impres- | 
sion was not correct, as De Saulcy appears to 
have ascended by this path. 


Mr. 


the embrowning beams of the sun. 
Wolcott says: 

In the existing foundations we could trace 
only the general outlines of the structures 
which Josephus describes. The peculiar form 
of some, composed of long parallel rooms, indi- 
cated that they had been storehouses or bar- 
racks, rather than private dwellings. The ar- 
chitecture, both of the wall and of the build- 
ings, was of one kind, consisting of rough 
stones quarried probably on the summit, laid 
loosely together, and the interstices filled in 
with small pieces of stone. It had the appear- 
ance of cobbled work. We thought at first it 
could hardly be the work of Herod; but there 
can be no doubt that it is so. The stone is of 
the most durable kind, and there are no traces 
of more ancient work ; and these would be al- 
most the only materials accessible in such a 
spot. 

Near the head of the ascent is a ruined 
gateway, with a pointed arch, which our 
travelers took to be of more modern date 
than the remainder of the fortress, though, 
in our opinion, the supposition is extreme- 
ly improbable. A building, with a circu- 
lar recess in the eastern wall, is situated 
close by. Forty or fifty feet below the 
northern summit are the foundations of a 
round tower, probably occupied as an out- 
post. Near by are windows cut in the 
rock, with their sides whitened, no doubt 
belonging to some large cistern now cov- 
ered up. 

That which seems to have interested 
the travelers most was the Roman wall 
of circumvallation, which was distinctly 
traceable in every part of its course. The 
outline of the works, as seen from the 
heights above, looked as complete as if 
they had been but recently abandoned. 
Mr. Wolcott says: 

We afterwards examined the wall in places, 
and found it six feet broad, built like the ram- 
parts above, only more rudely. It had of course 
crumbled, and was probably never high. It 
brought the siege before us with an air of 
reality ; and recalled to our minds, as we looked 
down upon it, the awful immoiation which had 
taken place on the spot where we stood. It 
was also a stupendous illustration of the Roman 
perseverence that subdued the world, which 


| could sit down so deliberately in such a desert, 


and commence a siege with such a work; and, 
I may add, which could scale such a fortress. 
We found among the rocks below a round stone, 
which had probably been hurled from a cata- 
pult, 


Messrs. Wolcott and Tipping spent the 
greater part of three days at Sebbeh, when 


| they were obliged to leave from the ap- 


proaching exhaustion of provisions. They 
were disappointed also in a supply of 
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water, which could only be procured from 
the scanty collections left by the recent 
rains in the hollows of the rocks; thus | 
confirming the statement of Josephus, that | 
water as well as food had to be brought to 
the beleaguering Roman army from a con- 
siderable distance. 

The vail of oblivion that had so long 
overhung the celebrated Masada having 
been thus lifted, it henceforth, as might 
have been expected, became a point of at- 
traction to all Dead Sea pilgrims. In the 
year 1848 the hoary old rock was visited 
by some of the leading members of the 
American exploring expedition. Early in 
the morning of April the 29th, a party | 
was detached from the encampment at | 
Ingedi, charged with the commission to 
examine the frowning cliff before them. 
About eight o’clock, according to Lieuten- 
ant Lynch’s narrative, they came to a | 
ravine at the foot of Sebbeh, where they 
fell in with a distinct road, fifteen feet 
wide, and marked by two parallel rows of 
stones, which extended a considerable dis- 
tance. At nine o'clock they reached a 
low cave in the southern face of the 
mountain, over Wady-Seyal, a deep rav- 
ine, which separates the cliff from the 
main ridge on the north. Here the party 
dismounted, as it was found impossible to 
proceed further on horseback. Thence, 
sometimes upon their hands and knees, 
they clambered up the steep and rugged 
cliff, its perpendicular sides pierced with 
apertures, like the rock of Gibraltar. They 
were inclined to believe that the path by 
which they ascended is the one which 
Josephus calls the Serpent. They crossed 
the ravine upon a chalky ridge, which, 
although considerably below the highest 
point of the cliff, yet connects the southern 
steep of Seyal with the northern escarp- | 
ment of Masada. 

Like the previous travelers, the present 
party passed through the ancient gateway 
with its pointed arch, the stones composing 
which are curiously inscribed with Greek 
delta-shaped figures, and others resembling 
the planetary symbol of Venus; some up- | 
right and some reverted, and others again 
with rude crosses and the unfinished let- 
ter T. In describing the area to which 
this gateway introduced them, about the 
same dimensions are assigned as those 
given by Mr. Woicott. The absence of 
vegetation, except in the bottoms of a few 
weed and lichen-covered excavations, is | 











| also noticed. 


Toward the northwestern 
edge of the cliff, they observed the remains 
of one of Herod’s ancient cisterns or gran- 
aries, of considerable extent, but much 
choked with the ruins and rubbish of its 
own cemented walls, together with the 
decomposed thistles and rank weeds of 
many centuries. In the opposite south- 
west corner of the rock they found a still 
larger excavation, beautifully stuccoed 
with pebbles, and as smooth and clean as 
if just finished. It had a gallery and a 
flight of forty steps, and was lighted by 
two windows, visible on the southern face 
of the cliff. This circumstance led the 
explorers to infer that there were numer- 
ous other subterranean chambers, lighted 
by the apertures of the cliff which they had 
seen outside on their ascent; but they 


| failed to gain access to them. 


The ruins of the round tower, before 
referred to, perched on an inaccessible 
precipitous ledge of rock, are placed at a 
distance of about one hundred feet (instead 
of forty or fifty feet) below the northern 
summit ; while, according to the Ameri- 
cans, at about forty or fifty feet lower 
still are the foundations of a square en- 
closure. ‘They found it impossible to de- 
scend to examine these ruins. Besides 
the remains of the round tower, or donjon- 
keep, there were on the summit the frag- 
ments of walls with circular recesses of 
tesselated brick-work, arched doorways, 
and mullioned windows, partly surrounding 
an enclosure which was, perhaps, the 
court-yard or quadrangle of the castle, but 
which the explorers found filled with rub- 
bish, fragments of marble, mosaic, and 
pottery. One of the windows, apparently 
a relic of a chapel, looked out upon the 
sea, which from this point could be seen 
throughout its entire extent. 

Continuing their researches toward the 
southern and eastern edge of the cliff, they 
followed a perilous track along the face 
of the rock, which, in their opinion, could 
not have been less than one thousand feet 
in perpendicular height above the chasm, 
and came upon an extensive shelf or plat- 
form, encumbered with masses of rubbish 
and masonry, evidently the ruins of the 
wall which edged the cliffabove. Scramb- 
ling over the heaps, they reached an ex- 
cavation called by the Arab guide a cistern, 
which is probably correct, for in descend- 
ing they saw narrow troughs or aqueducts, 
the inner half scooped in the rock. At 
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the entrance of this excavation they saw 
the carcass of an animal, recently killed, 
resembling a rabbit, and which was pro- 
bably the ‘‘coney” of Scripture. To the 
left of the entrace, and within the cell, 
was a small flight of steps terminating ina 
platform. Like the walls, the steps were 
coated with cement. Above was an aper- 
ture not accessible to the steps, which 
they contrived to reach by making notches 
in the wall. It was the entrance of a low 
cave, roughly hewn in the rock, with a 
window looking out upon the steep face 
of the adjoining ravine. Around the rough 
and uncemented walls were rude crosses 
in red paint, and upon the dust of the floor 
were fresh foot-prints of the antelope. 

This spirited party also attempted to 
examine the southern precipitous face of 
the mountain, by following the dangerous 
zigzag path along the ledge, which merely 
projected a few feet from the rough sur- 
face of rock ; but they found the enterprise 
impracticable, from the looseness of the 
stones, and the certain destruction that 
awaited them in the yawning abysses 
below, should they only for a moment lose 
their foothold. 

The third and, so far as we are aware, 
the last band of antiquarian pilgrims that 
braved the perils of this exciting expedi- 
tion, consisted of M. de Sauley and his 
French companions. This visit took place 
so late as January 11th, 1851. Unhappily, 
at the time of their ascent of Sebbeh, they 
were not aware of the traditional associa- 
tions that give to that isolated cliff its 
awfulness of interest. They seem, how- 
ever, to have made some important obser- 
vations, which were recorded on the spot, 
and which, on M. de Sauley afterward 


the path becomes more difficult, and goats alone 
might be content with it, supposing they were 
not over-difficult to please. There can be no 
doubt we are moving on the perilous ledge call- 
ed by Josephus “the Serpent ;” but I avouch, 
and my companions will scarcely gainsay me, 
that the historian of the Jews has described it 
in too flattering colors. It is one continual 
scaling-ladder, several hundred feet in perpen- 
dicular height. If you venture a glance to the 
left, while on this picturesque ascent, beware 
of the vertigo, and a bottomless abyss which 
threatens you with a kind of fatal fascination. 
We determine, therefore, to look only to the 
right as we go up; going down we shall have 


| the variety of looking to the left, which will be 


| bearing away to the north-west. 


some consolation. 


Two of the party, at this point of the 
enterprise, drop off, their enthusiasm not 
being equal to the demands made upon it. 
Five members of the band, however, pant- 
ing and out of breath, still follow their 
Bedouin leaders, their pride not allowing 
them to be outdone by those iron savages 
of the desert, who rush up the goat-path 
as though it were a royal high road. M. 
de Saulcy continues : 

At last we reach a platform, pre-eminently 
rugged and narrow at first, rent by a chasm 
Sut the area 
soon becomes wider, and we find ourselves en- 
circled by fragments of walls and heaps of other 
ruins, unexceptionable evidences of ancient 
habitations. To our left the crest of the pre- 
cipice is protected by a wall of dry stones, 
heaped up without order; and this wall dips 


| rapidly, with the rock that bears it, to the bot- 


tom of the chasm, on the northern side of which 
we have left our camp. There is no mistaking 
the locality; it is the spot which Josephus calls 
Leuke. ‘To our left begins “the Serpent ’’— 
the path we have just followed, leading down 
to the Dead Sea, Behind us must be the 
western path, with the tower which intersected 
it, as both roads met at this point. Both path 


| and tower, however, are concealed by the re- 


making himself acquainted with the his- | 


torical antecedents of the spot, were found 
to be strikingly confirmatory both of the 
description of Josephus and of the accounts 
published by his predecessors in travel. 
From that gentleman’s narrative of this 
adventurous excursion we propose to give 
a few of the more interesting passages, 
referring such of our readers as may desire 
a more detailed account, to the work itself. 
The toils and dangers of the ascent are 
thus described by the leader of the party : 

Leaving our encampment (on the shore of the 
Dead Sea) in our rear, we direct our course to- 
ward the right bank of the large chasm which 
divides us from the mountains of Sebbeh. The 
ascent is steep, and the rocky fragments roll 
under our feet. After some minutes’ progress 


mains of Silva’s camp, which was placed on this 
very spot. Standing on Leuke, and looking 
eastward, ‘* we have before us the perpendicular 
rock of Masada, two hundred feet in height, on 
the smoothly-scarped side of which appear a few 
excavations, resembling those of a necropolis, 
and placed about fifty feet below the summit, 
without any protuberant stones or steps by 
which to reach them, There could have been 
no access but by subterranean passages from the 
interior of the fortress. A ridge, as narrow as 
the blade of a knife, leads along the top of an 
artificial causeway, made of light earth. This 
causeway, uniting Leuke to the side of the rock 
Masada, is all that remains of Silva’s mound. 
The platform by which it was surrounded has 
crumbled down by the action of time and the 
rains on the soft soil which formed the founda- 
tions. The stones have all rolled over into the 
precipices on either side, and there remains now 
no passage but this dangerous ridge before us, 
which we must adventure on like rope-dancers, 
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: | 
without even the advantage of a balancing-pole. | 


In a few seconds we have crossed the abyss, and 
here we are hanging on to the side of the rock 
of Masada, Another desperate escalade is before 
us, and fifty feet higher up we reach the remains 


of a flight of stairs, on the side of the precipice, | 
and on the ruins of a buttress, built of fine free- | 


stone. At last we gain the summit, and a 
small remnant of a path, enclosed between the 


precipice on the one side and the ruins of a | 


freestone wall on the other, leads us to a well- 
preserved gate of beautiful workmanship, with 
an ogival (pointed) arch. The invention of 
this form ef arch is thus carried back to the 
epoch of Herod the Great, or, at the very latest, 
to that of Titus and the destruction of Masada. 


After referring to the inscriptions, al- 
ready noticed in the narrative of the 
American party, M. de Saulcy proceeds : 


Beyond this gate a level space appears before | 


us: it is the platform of Masada. Happily, we 
have reached it with sound limbs; and, as we 
have not halted by the way, fifty minutes have 
sutticed to bring us from the camp to the spot 
on which we stand. 


Having thus attained the western crest 


of the hill, now solemnly still, but once | 


vocal with the sounds of human strife and 
heroism, the attention of the travelers was 
speedily arrested by one ruin, which, at a 


short distance from them, was conspicu- | 


ous from its size and stateliness. It re- 
sembled a church with a semi-circular 
apsis, and was constructed of fine free- 
stone, elaborately worked. The walls 
were covered with a very hard plaster, 
inlaid with mosaic 
pottery fixed in the mortar, and forming 
regular designs. Some small detached 
cubes of red, white, and black stone, scat- 
tered about, leading M. de Saulcy to sup- 


pose that the hall was paved with real | 


mosaic, he induced his Bedouin attendants 
to clear away the rubbish from the floor, 
when, to the delight of the travelers, a 
handsome mosaic pavement, disposed in 
curious knots, was brought to light. Un- 
fortunately, however, it was in a state of 
sad dilapidation. 
in white marble were strewed about, of 


which sketches were taken by the artists | 
of the party ; and specimen pieces of the | 
curious pottery and glass discovered were | 


carried away as mementoes of the visit. 
The building of which these are the ves- 
tiges was called by the Arabs the Qasr, 
or Palace ; 1 
the superb edifice reared by Herod, and in 
which, in all probability, the last tragic act 
of Jewish patriotism was consummated. 
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work, consisting of | 
thousands of small red fragments of broken | 


Fragments of moulding | 


and is no doubt identical with | 
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In exploring the remainder of the plat- 
form another ruin, north-east of the palace, 
attracted the special notice of the party. 
This was a quadrangular enclosure, of 
much more ancient style than any of the 
other buildings. A deep wide ditch divides 
it from the rest of the platform, beginning 
from the left flank of a square ruined tower, 
which commands the entire ground. As- 
cending this tower, the travelers obtained 
a full view of the interior of the oldest 
portion of the fortress; marked, in the 
direction from south to north, by con- 
tinuous lines and heaps of large, black, ir- 
regular stones—remains of buildings that 
have crumbled down where they were 
erected. In De Saulcy’s opinion, this en- 
closure constituted the original fortress 
built by Jonathan, while all the other struc- 
tures were the work of Herod. 

These were the most noteworthy re- 


| mains referred to by the leader of the 


French expedition. In common with his 
predecessors in research, he speaks of the 
surprising state of preservation in which 
the besieging works of the Roman general 
stil] survive. The entire plan is capable 
of being clearly made out; and the lines 
of circumvallation were narrowly inspected 
by him on his descent from the mountain. 
The identity of Masada having been thus 
clearly established, we may hope to have 
tidings from its brow again and again, as 
traveler after traveler is tempted to scale 
its scarred summit, and to report his ob- 
servations to the world. It is much to be 
regretted that, owing to the disorganized 
state of society in the East, so little has 
been done to reclaim from oblivion some 
of the most hallowed sites of Palestine. 
May the convulsions and changes that are 
now occurring prove the harbingers of a 
better state of things in all Bible lands. 


++ <> + 


Saturn ann His Rincs.— Mr. Otto 
Struve and Mr. Bond have lately studied 
with the Munich telescope, and discovered 
that the third ring of Saturn is fluid. They 
are of opinion that this fluid ring is not 
subject to rapid change; and they have 
come to the extraordinary conclusion that 


| the inner border of the ring has, since the 


time of Huygens, been gradually approach- 
ing the body of Saturn, and that we may 


| expect, sooner or later, perhaps in some 
dozen of years, to see the ring united with 
| the body of the planet. 
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ENCOUNTER WITH A WATER-SNAKE. 


7 7... happy people we children of the 


United States ought to be, if we 
could only persuade ourselves of the fact, 
enjoying as we do every blessing that re- 
ligion, civilization, and climate can afford! 
What though our winters may be severe, 
our Novembers foggy and chilly, our sum- 
mer sunshine often usurped by rainy days, 
and the price of bread, meat, and fuel 
notwith- 
standing all these drawbacks, we ought, 


sometimes rather exorbitant ; 


comparatively speaking, to consider our- | 
very fine 
poetical to read about cloudless eastern 


selves happy. It is all and | 
skies, shadowy palm trees, murmuring 
forth. 
seem very inviting and charming, as viewed 


rills, and so These undoubtedly 
through the medium of gaily-tinted pictures 
or books, the production of ready pens | 
and prolific imaginations ; but once substi- 
tute the reality tor the imagery. and the 
fuscinatiou vanishes with u:.comfortal.e 
rapidity. 

Fancy, tor a moment, being obliged to 
shake your boots every time you put them 
on, under the expectation of a snake, or a 
scorpion, or a centipede, tumbling out; or 
being compelled to look under your pillow 
night with a like How 


every dread. 


would you relish moving your portmanteau 
(supposed to contain cherished papers, 
letters, portraits, and so forth), and finding, 


to your utter dismay, the bottom and the 
whole contents tumble out, one mass of 
dust, the destructive, speedy, yet quiet re- 
sults of a colony of white ants, within the 
We once 
knew a lady whose white satin shoes were 
night. What 
would you say, or rather shout, to feel 


space of twenty-four hours? 
utterly destroyed in one 


your body covered with swarms of large 
red ants, whose stings produce excruciat- 


| ing agony? or to find your jams and jellies 


ruined by cockroaches? your beer, in 
corked and sealed bottles, flat and disgust- 
ing, from the contact of musk rats? your 
nice aromatic cup of tea, a perfect flotilla 
of horrid insects? or your candle extin- 
guished by a bat ? 
pean or American would relish being ex- 
Never- 
theless, such are of daily, nay hourly oceur- 


I reckon that no Euro- 
posed to such a catalogue of ills. 


rence in many parts of the vast continent 
of India; and when we reflect .n this, I 
think we have every cause to be thankful 
for our country and nationality.* 

But it is not only on land that we enjoy 
the advantage ; the rivers and seas, lakes 
and tanks of India abound with all kinds 


° Notwithstanding this formidable catalogue 
of grievances, there must be something strangely 
fascinating in Oriental life, when so many of 
both Europeans and Americans, after having 
been accustomed to it, leave it with reluctance. 
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of reptiles and dangerous things. Leaving 
out sharks and alligators, we may simply 
enumerate water-snakes, toads, trogs, 
leeches, etc. As for frogs, they are so 
abundant in some Indian tanks, that they 
constitute a nuisance of themselves during 
wet weather. ‘Thousands of these 
sightly reptiles keep up a clamorous con- 
cert, producing a sound similar to 





Kill a duck,” 


“Take an egg 
repeated over and over again with a very 


nasal twang, which, commencing adagzo, 
gradually rises to a very high pitch, the 


| 
| 
| 


un | 


opportunity never arrived. In the inter- 
val, the spectators looked on with breath- 
less anxiety, although the issue of like 
combats invariably terminated in favor of 
the biped aggressors. There was some- 
thing terrible in the consciousness that one 
false step might expose the man to the 


| deadly fangs of the serpent, and that a bite, 
| causing an aperture not much larger than 
| what might be produced by the point of a 


whole having a running bass accompani- | 


ment of bull-frogs. But these, though 
loathsome, are harmless; not so water- 
snakes, of which a great variety exist ; 
such, at least, is my opinion, although they 


needle, would result, if not in death, in in- 
tense sufferings of longer or shorter dura- 
tion. Moreover, the aggressor, besides 
being out of his own element, had to con- 
tend against a rapid stream, the effects of 
the late heavy falls of rain. Not long, 


| however, were the lookers on kept in sus- 


pense. The cudgel was seen flourishing 


in the sunlight, and then descended with 


are sometimes supposed to be quite harm- | 


less. 

The accompanying illustration will give 
reader a very fair idea of what is by 
no means an uncommon occurrence with 
For our own 


the 


bathers in Indian rivers. 


part, we candidly confess that on similar | 


occasions we displayed the best part of 
valor by beating an ignominious retreat. 
Not so, however, the natives, who, from 
long familiarity, look upon such encounters 
as trifles light as air. 
rencontres with all the gusto of sportsmen, 


and with all that innate enmity which an 


Indian entertains for a snake, the deadliest 
and most treacherous foe he has to con- 
tend against. 


| 


They seek these | 


lightning rapidity upon the back of the 
water-snake, which was crippled by having 
its back broken by the blow. Still the 
venomous creature managed to retreat to- 
wards the opposite bank, where the stream 
ran deeper and with greater velocity; but, 
with one hand ecudgeling the snake and 
swimming with the other, the Indian fol- 
lowed up his advantage, amid loud plaudits 
from the shore. For some few minutes 
both were lost to sight behind a projecting 
angle in the river; but almost immediately 


| afterwards the man re-appeared, holding 


| 


The particular scene here sketched oc- | 


curred in the Sone. On the oceasion in 


question a large water-snake introduced | 


itself amongst a party of natives engaged 
in their morning ablutions, at the foot of 
one of the ghauts. A ery of alarm being 
raised, an idler on shore seized a lutée 
(large strong club) from a bystander, and, 
jumping into the stream, attacked the un- 
welcome intruder, who kad no business to 
contaminate the waters bathed in by high- 

The snake, nothing loth, 
its assailant, and, angrily 


caste natives. 
encountered 

erecting its head in the air, made ready to 
give battle. ‘ 
number of bathers had betaken themselves 
to the shore, or scrambled up to the decks 
of the nearest budgerow, leaving the field 
clear to the two opponents. With pro- 
truded fangs the angry snake waved its 
head tu and fro, watching for a favorable 
Opportunity to strike at the man; but this 


In this interval the greater | 


the now dead reptile high up in the air. 
On bringing the snake to shore, it was 
found to be one of an ordinary species in 
those parts, measuring about seven feet in 
length, with a brown glossy back, very 
slightly marked, and white as milk under- 
neath. All the people about these ghauts 
are expert swimmers. ‘The only apparent 
inconvenience, therefore, experienced by 
the Indian was, that he seemed to be rather 
out of breath, as he flung the snake high 
upon the bank, laughing blithely the while 
at the success of his exploit. These and 
other varieties of snakes are very plentiful 
in the Jumna and other tributaries of the 
Ganges, though they are seldom to be en- 
countered in the last-named river. 

In the Bay of Bengal, the Straits of 
Malacea, and Gulf of Siam, water-snakes 
are more frequently to be met with than in 


| any other portion of the globe: neither can 


any place compete with them for variety 
in size and color. On a fine day, with a 
gentle four-knot breeze blowing, we have 
witnessed upwards of twenty varieties of 
water-snakes swimming about the vessel, 
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when off the coast of Sumatra. As seen 
in the water, with the sun shining upon 
their variegated and brilliant coats, they 
are beautiful to behold. That there are 
amongst them some of great size and 
strength, and some of deadly venom, we 
have no hesitation in asserting ; in proof 
of which we may be permitted to introduce 
following brief anecdote, founded 
upon incontrovertible testimony. 

In the year 1840, when the writer of 
this paper was sojourning at Bangkok, the 
floating capital of Siam, the following in- 
The weather had been 


the 


cident occurred. 
for some weeks extremely tempestuous, 


and a very heavy fall of rain in the inte- | 


rior had caused the waters of the Menam 
to rise higher than usual. At that time 
our host, Mr. H., had commenced build- 


ness to escape, we deemed it most pru- 
dent to jump on shore, and rouse Mr. H.’s 
servants, who were sleeping in the ware- 
houses that had been completed under 
the new house then building. Speedily, 
armed with guns and sticks, and lighted 
by flambeaux, we returned to investigate 
the nature of this nocturnal disturber, and 
administer speedy retribution; but 
same too late. With the assistance of its 
powerful tail the snake had succeeded in 
dislodging a good stout plank, and so made 
its exit, a plank, too, that no ordinary man 


we 


/ could have dislodged without a strong ef- 


ing a fine house on terra firma, the only | 
one, with the exception of the king’s pal- | 


ace and some missionary houses, to be 
met with in Bangkok, the rest of the pop- 
ulation being compelled to content them- 
with domiciles, ereeted 


selves floating 


upon bamboo rafts. Our dormitory was 
afloat, and here we had one evening as- 
sembled prior to retiring for the night. 
Owing to the uncongenial state of the 
atmosphere out of doors, we had been sub- 
jected to the visits of many unwelcome 
intruders, rats and mice, and even birds, 
had sought shelter under our well-thatched 


fort and a heavy mallet. 

Thus much for their size and strength. 
That they are venomous, the records of 
the British navy clearly indicate, when 
they tell under what tragical circum- 
stances the doctor of her majesty’s sloop 
*“ Wolf” fell a victim to his taste for natu- 
ral history; how, when the crew were 
washing the ship’s decks in the Madras 
Roads, a water-snake chanced to be haul- 


| ed up in a bucket, and, being incautiously 





roof; but heretofore we had been exempt | 


from guests of a more dangerous charac- 
ter. It will be necessary to state that our 
floating home consisted of one sitting- 
room, with a railed-in verandah overlook- 
ing the river, a large bedroom behind, and 


a smaller one on either side. 


three of us slept here every night ; and, | 


on the eventful occasion in question, we 
were retiring to our respective couches, 
when Captain M. suddenly started back 
from the door of his room, with well-timed 
presence of mind closing the door after 
him. 
he had 


been attracted by what at first appeared 


as was about entering, his eye 
to be a large bit of rope coiled up on the 
floor; the noise of his footsteps, and the 
glare of the candle he carried in his hand, 
seemed to have aroused the slumberer: 
and to his horror he beheld a huge snake 
rapidly uncoiling itself. 

This being the state of affairs, and as 
we could now distinctly hear the creature 


fumbling and tumbling about in its eager- 


There were | 


handled by the doctor, inflicted a bite that 


occasioned his death within little 


than an hour. 


more 


IMPROVEMENTS IN BEE-KEEPING. 
NATIONAL 


there have appeared notices of Bees 
and Bee-keeping, in which the subject has 





N former numbers of Tue 


| been dealt with as a study for the natural- 


ist, as well as an occupation of rural life. 
We now purpose to introduce to our read- 
ers an invention of very high merit, in- 
tended to simplify the economical treat- 
ment of the honey-bee, as well as to com- 
bine facilities for the study of the insect 


| with increased means for its profitable 


management. It is well known that bees 


| are not at all particular as to the nature of 


On inquiry he informed us that just 


their home, so that it is dark, warm, and 
out of reach of ordinary enemies. They 
will take to a hollow tree or a corner in a 
ruin as readily as to the best-made hive ; 
and the only reason why bees are not often 
found in such places in this country is be- 
cause their value causes the bee-keeper to 
keep a sharp look-out at swarming-time, 
so as to hive them safely; and when 
swarms are lost, they very often join with 
other colonies, without asking the inter- 
of man. The great variety of 
forms in which hives are made does not so 
much arise out of the habits of the bee as 


ference 
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the wants of the bee-keeper. Those who 
desire to witness their operations at all 
hours use hives of glass, in which bees are 
not expected to be profitable ; those who 
seek profit only mostly use the cheapest 
hives of straw, in which the bees labor 
pretty much in their own way, and very 
little is seen of them beyond their daily 
going to and fro, and their swarming when 
that may happen. But to achieve a profit- 
able result, and yet to insure facilities for 
frequent observation, has been the aim of 
many patient and painstaking apiarians: 
and the hives of Tay- 
Golding, Milton, 
Kaglesham, and others, 


lor, 


have been constructed 
this and 
those 
its 
purpose ad- 
mirably. It has been 


with view; 


every one of 


hives has served 


intended 


ideas evincing high mechanical ingenu- 
ity. The hive consists of two boxes 
placed one on the other. The second en- 
graving shows the construction of the 
lower, or stock box, fitted with slides 
and bars. The bars are an inch and 
an eighth wide; they are loose, so that 
any one, or all, may be lifted out; but the 
eight narrow slides are so made, that when 
they are in their places the bars become 


fixed, so that in this respect the peculi- 


arities of two distinct hives are combined 
When a swarm is hived into this 
lower box, the bees 
construct the 
regularly along the sev- 
en and when 
these filled the 
slides are withdrawn, 
and the bees admitted 
to the upper box, as in 
the Stewarton  bee- 


in one. 


combs 


bars ; 
are 





reserved, however, for 


boxes. The advan- 





Mr. the 
well-known authority 
on poultry and kindred 
subjects, who is an en- 
bee-keeper, 
to invent a hive which 
unites in the simplest 


legetmeier, 


thusiastie 


manner all the prin- 
for 
scientific study as well 
as profit. 


ciples necessary 
Its construc- 

tion is illustrated in the 

annexed engravings. 

It is called the ‘Bar- - 
Slide Hive,” and in ef- 

fect it is a compound 

of the Stewarton with 

‘Taylor's Bar-Hive, the . 
combination of the two es 











tages of this hive are 
manifold. First, its 
shape econo- 
mises room, and is 
most convenient to the 
bees; and the boxes 
being all made to one 


square 


pattern, the bars be- 
longing to one hive 
eat — | 


can be used for any 
other. The advantage 
of this is, that in taking 
up the hives in the 
autumn, instead of de- 
stroying any brood 
which may be in the 
comb, the bar to which 
it is attached may be in- 
we serted in another strong 











| 
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hive, and the bees allowed to hatch them 
out, thus saving valuble lives. Then, 
should the bee-keeper want a complete 
comb, either for the honey in it, or to ex- 


amine the young brood, or to supply or | 
destroy a queen, he has but to draw out a | 
couple of slides and lift out the bar contain- | 
ing the comb he has chesen, and supply | 
its place with an empty bar for the bees to 
work upon. Or, if a swarm is wanted, it | 
may be had artificially by lifting out, in 
May, the center brood-comb from a strong 
hive, and dropping it into its place in an 
empty box, and placing it in the position 
of the old stock, which must be removed 
to a new situation, a few yards distant. 

I give also a figure of the ‘ Indicator 
Bee-Stand.”” The hive works ona spring 
in the stand, and the action of the spring 
is registered by an index on a dial-plate to 
indicate the weight of hives, bees, and 
comb; so that the weekly, or even daily, 
increase of the valued store may be known 
at a glance, and additional and most inter- 
esting particulars supplied to those who 
keep a journal of the proceedings of the 
bee-house. 


A TRAVELING ACQUAINTANCE. 
WRITER in a late number of the 
Household Words gives a good-na- 


tured account of a railroad journey, and | 
of the way in which he allowed himself to 
be robbed, or, as the slang-phrase is, to be 
*“*diddled of his swag.” He tells his story 
with the coolness of a philosopher, and be- 
gins by observing that it is highly import- 
ant to those who travel from London to 
Edinburgh in a day, and who cannot read 
or go to sleep in a railway carriage, to 
secure for themselves an agreeable travel- 
ing companion. He then goes on: 
Having to take this journey very often, 
and laboring under the above disadvant- 
ages, as I do, the practice of looking out 
for eligible fellow passengers, at King’s 
Cross or Euston Square, has made me 
pretty perfect in my judgments. (The 
reader will remember that in Europe they 
do not use the long ears in which passen- 
gers are seated together, but the train is 
made up of a number of carriages, in which 
travelers are classified according to the 
fare they are willing to pay, there being 
usually three classes, numbered first, sec- 
ond, third. Our philosophic friend, it 
scems, was one of the first class, and hav- 


ing had a good deal of railroad experi- 


| ence he tells us—) The most cursory of 


glances suffices to convince me of who’s 
who in the nine, A.M., in the case of 
four fifths of its live stock, whose rank 
and situation I can approximate to with 
the fidelity of a collector of income-tax, 
and whose very opinions I can often pred- 
icate without giving them the trouble of 
opening their lips. 

Four fifths of the human race—or, at all 
events, of so much of it as travels in the 
first-class by railway—can be assorted in 
about halfa dozen pigeon-holes, and when 
you have seen a specimen of each descrip- 
tion, you have seen all, the rest being but 
duplicates. 

Club fogy, army swell, man of business, 
country gentleman, parson, and individual 
with a grievance ; very nice people all, 
without doubt, and may they live a thou- 
sand years at the very least, but just con- 
ceive an eleven hours’ journey in the same 


| carriage with any one of them! Of the 
' gentler sex I say nothing, save bless their 


hearts, and may they never grow a day 
older! For as to being shut up for eleven 
hours with the same female, I am very 
sure the honor would be altogether too 
much for me. 

On Tuesday, the 20th of July last, | 
had occasion to set out northward, as 
usual, from Euston-square. I was a little 
late and hurried, and there was not a very 
varied collection of passengers to choose 
from. I entered a carriage that had but 
one more occupant ; @ young nan of an al- 
together gentlemanly appearance, except, 
perhaps, that his clothes looked suspicious- 
ly new, and his hat somewhat too glossy. 
He was not reading the Times so intently 
but that he could spare a serutinizing glance 
at the new arrival, as I rammed my carpet- 
bag under the seat with my hands, and 
kept a pretty sharp look-out, under my 
right arm, on him. When I rose, he was 
again buried in—yes!—in the advertise- 
ment sheet. ‘The gentleman, then, had 
probably some good reason for concealing 
his talent for observation. Nobody who 
is not in want of a situation gets wrapped 
up in an advertisement sheet; and my 
companion, I felt sure, was in want of no 
such thing. His profession, whatever that 
might be, had been settled long ago, and 
the fishing-rod and guide-book which re- 
posed over his head disclosed a young 


gentleman with money to spare, who was 
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about to take a summer holiday among the 
trout streams of the north. One circum- 
stance which occurred just after we started 
persuaded me that he must needs be a 
lawyer, (and, indeed, as afterward turned 
out, his pursuits did somewhat partake of 
the nature of that ealling,) so much did it 
smack of ready reasoning and practiced 
acuteness. Leaning out of the window as 
the train began to move, the wind carried 
away his glossy hat, whereupon, instead 
of sitting down forlornly, and mutterin 
Good gracious! or Confound it ; the young 
man seized upon his hat-box and launched 
that after the missing property. 

** My hat-box,” he explained, in answer 


oO 
=] 


to my stare-of amazement, has got my 
Kdinburgh address in it, but my hat has 
not. The one is of little use without the 
other, and it is probable, since we have 
barely left the station, that they will both 
be found and forwarded to me by the next 
train.” 

Here was an original! Here was a 
grand exception to five-fifths of the human 
race who travel in first-class carriages! 
] 


notion of having secured so promising a 


was amazed, and I hugged myself at the 


companion, 

* But how do you know?” I urged, be- 
cause I had nothing better to say, and was 
determined, at all risks, not to suffer the 
conversation to drop; ‘how do you know 
that somebody won’t steal them ?” 

‘**] don’t know,” replied the other, with 
a contemptuous dryness, but I do not 
think it probable; the articles would fetch 
so small a price that the reward would be 
likely to be quite as remunerative as the 
swag itself, and without the risk.” 

The swag! Did anybody who travels 
first-class ever hear such an expression ? 
I was a good deal piqued, also, at the tone 
of annoyance in which he spoke, and I re- 
plied, tartly : 

‘TI don’t understand thieves’ logic, nor 
the language either.” 

“Ab, 3 * responded my :ompanion, 
carelessly. And he resumed his paper. 

We had passed Rugby, and were flying 
through the dark dominions of King Coal, 
before either of us again attempted to break 
silence. 


lo; 


“Come,” cried my bare-headed ac- 
quaintance, suddenly, ‘* there is no occa- 


sion for us two to quarrel ; only nothing 


puts me so out of temper as to see a man | 


proud of his ignorance. Now, you are a 


keen, long-headed fellow enough, I can 
| see, but you don’t know anything.” 

| ‘“* Perhaps not,” I replied, still annoyed 
by the man’s manner, and at the unaccus- 
| tomed position of second fiddle, in which I 
found myself; “but I have really no am- 
bition to learn thieves’ logic.” 

‘* What a type of the respectable classes 
of this country you do afford,” mused the 
other coolly, “in this your excessive ob- 
stinacy and conceit. You have no ambi- 
tion to learn, and yet I dare say that you, 
yourself, are concerned, either directly or 
indirectly, in endeavoring to diminish 
crime, and to put down the profession of 
roguery. You help to elect a member of 
parliament who votes upon social subjects ; 
you subscribe to benevolent associations 
fur the moral rescue of criminals; you 
consider the convict question to be an ex- 
ceedingly important one, and yet you—” 
Here this irreverent individual absolutely 
burst out laughing. ‘ What would you 
think of a doctor, now, who had prescribed 
for a patient into the particular feature of 
whose case he had really no ambition to 
; inquire 2” 

‘“*] am not a doctor!” I roared, out of 
all patience ; “and I wish all the thieves 
in England were to be hung to-morrow.” 

“The country would be very sadly de- 
populated,” replied the other, and you and 
I would certainly never meet again.” 

* This is downright insult,” I exclaimed, 
with indignation ; ‘I shall take care to 
change carriages and company at the very 
next station.” 

“ Nay, sir, I meant no offense,” respond- 
ed my companion, gravely; “1 referred 
only to myself as being doomed to be cut 
off in the flower of my days, if your wishes 
should be carried into effect. I have been 
a pickpocket from my very cradle; and,” 
added he, after a pause, “I am thankful 
to say that I have not been altogether un- 
successful in my vocation.” 

I was startled for an instant by the man’s 
seriov sness, and instinetiv. 'y—although he 
was at the other end of the compartment— 
looked for his wicked hands. ‘They were 
lying in his lap before him, neatly gloved, 
one of them still holding the paper. 

“Ah,” he said, smiling, and at once com- 
prehending my glance, “ these are nething. 
They are merely my whited walls, my out- 
side respectabilities, my ostentatious chari- 
ties, my prayers before my business pro- 
We have our little hypocrisies, 
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like the commercial werld. ‘* See here,” 
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he rose up to his full height, and the two 


lemon-colored aristocratic hands fell on 
the floor with a third. ‘‘ Here are my 
natural digits,” he continued, producing 
another set of digits ungloved, and not par- 
ticularly clean; “nobody can suspect a 
man of picking pockets who always keeps 
his hands before him, and reads the City 
Article in the Times.” 





is very true that I have a number of Scotch 
notes in the place you mention, which my 


purse would not hold; but what on earth 


made you discover it ?” 

‘Tt was very simple reasoning,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘and scareely needs explanation ; 
stiffeners are seldom worn now, and yet 
your neckerchief had something in it; you 


were anxious about that something, and 


| put your fingers to it involuntarily a dozen 


‘“ You were reading the advertisement | 


sheet,” I said, intensely interested, but 
still inclined for contradiction. 

“ Yes, sir,” he retorted, ‘* because I saw 
that pretence of that kind to a person of 
I al- 
ways change my tactics with my company.” 

I began to feel very tenderly for this 
poor whom, doubtless, cireum- 
stances had driven to his present dreadful 
calling, but whose mental endowments had 
evidently fitted him for far better things. 

“ But why,” I urged, “ not have picked 
my pocket, my good young man ae 


your intelligence would be futile. 


fellow, 


“‘ Because, sir,” he answered, “I am 
now bent on pleasure, and not on business, 
should 


unless something enticing 


come in my way; open and unreserved 


very 


conversation, too, such as I felt I could in- 
dulge in with you, is to one in my situa- 
tion” (the poor fellow sighed) “ too rare a 
happiness to be easily foregone ; besides,” 
he added, resuming his natural tone, * you 
don’t carry your bank-notes in your pocket 
at all.” I felt myself glowing all over as 
red 
managed to articulate as calmly as I could, 
* Bank-notes! ah, that’s a good joke. 1 
very seldom have anything of that kind to 


as beetroot or boiled lobster, but I 


earry, I’m sorry to say.” 

“Yes, but when you have?” interro- 
gated the other, slily. 

* Well, sir, when I have, what then?” 
I retorted with assumed carelessness. 

“Why, what a very strange place,” re- 
marked he, very slowly and impressively ; 
‘your neckecloth seems to be for keeping 
them safe! 

** How the deuce did you come to know 

we 


that ? 
“What does it signify ? 


l cried, in astonishment. 
What can be 
the value of thieves’ logic ?” he answered, 
derisively. ‘I am sure you can have no 
ambition to be informed.” 

** Pray tell,” I entreated, “ pray tell; I 
I humbly apologize ; I had very nearly 
robbed myself of a most interesting con- 


It 


versation through my own ill-humor. 


| 
| 


times; it was not through solicitude for 


| your neat appearance, for you never touch- 


ed the bow ef it; nor did the thing misfit 


| you, or tickle your neck, because instead 


of scratching, you simply tapped it, as a 
man taps his fob, to be assured—there, 


| you're doing it now—of the safety of his 


watch.” 

‘“* What a fool Iam!” I exclaimed, test- 
ily. 

“ Nay,” said he, it would be more civil 
to compliment me upon my powers of ob- 
servation.” 

*T do compliment you,” I replied, with 
“T think you an exceedingly 
clever fellow.” 

** Well,” said he, “it is not for me to 


eandor. 


speak about that; I know a thing or two, 


doubtless, that may be out of your respect- 
able beat, and I dare say I could put you 
up to the time of day in several matters.” 

** Put me up to it,” I cried, with enthu- 
siasm, and parting with my last ray of 
superciliousness ; ‘1 am as ignorant as a 
peacock, I feel; do, I entreat you, put me 
up to it.” 

Whereupon, I am bound to say that my 
companion communicated to me such an 
array of interesting facts regarding his 
calling as would have shamed a parlia- 
mentary blue book, and beguiled the way 
for with rather 
monologue, of the most exciting kind. 
Lord Byron states that one of the pleas- 
antest persons he ever met in his life was 
a pickpocket, and I hasten to endorse his 
I felt all 
that satisfaction in listening to my nefari- 


hours conversation, or 


lordship’s opinion with my own. 


ous acquaintance which belongs to an in- 
tercourse with an enemy during a tempor- 
ary truce; the delight which a school-boy 
feels in playing at cricket with his peda- 
gogue; or the pleasure which is experi- 
enced when a bishop happens to join, for 
in 
I regarded him as a noble fellow. 
We had just left Preston, and he was con- 
cluding a highly interesting account of how 


once, the chorus of one’s own comic 


song. 
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bad money was circulated in the provinces, 
when a sudden thought struck me, to which, 
nevertheless, I scarcely liked to give ut- 
I felt exceedingly desirous to 
know exactly how garroting was effected, 
yet how was I to put such a question to so 
inoffensive and gentlemanlike a scoundrel ? 
At last I resolution enough. 
Did he happen to have heard from any 
acquaintance who, through misfortune or 
failed in the intellectual 
branches of his profession, how the garotte 
I trembled for his answer, 
and half repented of having said anything 


terance, 


mustered 


otherwise, had 
was effected. 


so rude as soon as the question had left my 
lips. He, however, did but blush slightly 
and becomingly, smiled with the confidence 
of a master in some art who is ignorantly 
interrogated as to his knowledge of its first 
principles, pulled up his false collar with 
his real hands, and thus delivered himself : 

“Why singularly enough, sir, the gar- 
rote is my particular line.” 

My satisfaction at this avowal was, as 
may be imagined, complete. It was like 
the question about Hugoumont mooted 
among the omnibus passengers, being re- 
ferred to the strange gentleman in the 
corner with the Roman nose, who turned 
out to be the Duke of Wellington. 

How eloquent did my fraudulent friend 
about this his favorite topic! 
What spirit he threw into his descriptions ! 
What hair-breadth escapes from the police 
and other intrusive persons interrupting 
him in the pursuits of his vocation, he had 
at various times experienced! Left alone 
with his man he had rarely indeed been 
unsuccessful. however, with a 
gymnastic gentleman—a harlequin, in plain 
clothes, returning home from the theater— 
who had thrown a summersault clean over 
his head; and once with a stout party from 
a city dinner, who had no neck—positively 
none—to afford the operator a chance, and 
who bit my poor friend’s arm in such a man- 
ner that it was useless for weeks afterward. 

“And you did these feats of yourself and 
without any assistance ?” I inquired, with 
some incredulity. 

“Quite alone, sir,” replied he, “ but, in 
all cases, the garrotees were several inches 


become 


Once, 


me, just to give me an example how the 


| thing was done ? 


“*T throw my arm from the back of your 


| neck, like this,” said he, suiting the action 


to the word, but with the very greatest 
delicacy of touch. ‘ You are sure I am 


| not inconveniencing you ?” 





“Not at all,” said ]. ‘* Goon.” 

“T then close the fore arm tightly. 
Stoop a little lower, please ; thank you, 
and compress the windpipe with. . . . .” 

Where was 1? Why was I lying on 
the floor of the carriage instead of sitting 
on the corner seat? Why was my neck- 
cloth unfastened, and where were the bank- 
notes which it had contained? These 
questions, in company with many others, 
presented themselves to my mind as the 
train glided into Carlisle station. Above 
all, where was my agreeable companion ? 
I knew by the unerring Bradshaw that the 
train stopped nowhere between Preston 
and—Yes, but it did though, just for one 
minute, at the junction of the Windermere 
line, to drop passengers, although not to 
take them up. 

* Guard, guarc 

* Yes, sir; Carlisle, sir. A quarter of 
an hour allowed for refreshments.’ 

** Don’t talk to me of refreshments,” | 
cried hoarsely. ‘* Did a man from this 
carriage get out at Oxenholme 2” 

“ Yes, sir; very gentlemanly young man 
with fishing-rod and a Janding-net. <A 
lake tourist. Asked whether there was a 
trout stream in that neighborhood.” 

I have not quite settled yet, in my own 
mind, whether the thing was planned from 
the very first, and the lost hat itself— 
which was not claimed—a portion of the 
diabolical plot ; or whether the intentions 
of my companion had been really honorable 
until I was fool enough to put a temptation 
in his way, which he could not resist. It 


yi? 


| was like placing the bloomer suit of armor 
| in the chamber of Joan of Arc, and expect- 
| ing that she would keep to crinoline and 


shorter than myself; with a man of your | 


size, for instance,” and he laughed good- 
humoredly, * it would be almost an impos- 
sibility.” 
I laughed very heartily at this notion, 
too. Would he be so good as to show 
Vou. XIIL.—2%8 


the small bonnet in preference to that mar- 
tial costume to which she has been so long 
accustomed, and in which she looks so be- 
coming. Previous to the outrage the 
man’s conduct had been certainly quite ir- 
reproachable. He reasoned too, perhaps, 
that since he had so fully “‘ put me up to 
the time of day,” I should have no further 
oceasion for my gold repeater. At all 


| events, my traveling acquaintance had 


taken that away with him. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN METHODISM 
COMPARED. 

eeM\HERE was a man sent from God 

whose name was John.” In 


childhood, literally a ‘ brand plucked out 
of the fire,” destined to be a ** burning and 


his 


a shining light’ amid the darkness gather- 
ing round the English Church and nation. 
The rigid moral culture with which he 
was early favored, and the literary and re- 
ligious advantages with which he was sur- 
rounded, combined with the constancy of 
a mother’s tender solicitude, were reason- 
ably calculated to make Jonn Wes ey, in 
many respects, a man of renown. 
Nurtured in the of the 
Chureh, he became ardently attached to 


bosom State 
her ritual, and zealous in his adherence to 
the externals of religious duty. 

lived 

of 
until about the thirty-fifth year 
of his age, as he listened to the reading of 
the preface to a work by th, German Re- 
former, his spirit was moved within him, 


For some 


years he ignorant of the internal 


kingdom ** righteousness, and 
peace ;”” 


JOV, 


and his heart was “ strangely warmed.” 
On that oceasion he entered into the en- 
joyment of conscious pardon by faith in 
Jesus Christ. He preached faith until he 
got it, and continued to preach it beeause he 
had it. 
usefulness, and after visiting Germany he 


He now devised new schemes for 


returned to his native land, and proclaimed 
present salvation and the witness of the 
Spirit with an earnestness and power that 
strikingly contrasted with the 
preaching of the Established clergy. 


lifeless 
A 
general religious awakening was the result 
of this fidelity. 
nal 


Men rose from their ear- 


security. Slumbering sinners and 
Laodicean professors felt the power of this 
resurrection. Many cried, ** What must we 
do to be saved?” The great sheet-anchor 
of the German Reformation, Justification 
by Faith, was thrown out as the only hope 
of the Chureh. This doctrine Wesley 
presented wherever he went. And when 
driven from the pulpits of the Episcopal 
Church, nothing daunted, he went forward, 
fired with holy ardor, chose a wider field 
of labor, and claimed the “ world as his 
parish.” The canopy of heaven threw its 
mighty amplitude over him, and the green 
earth spread its beautiful carpet before him, 
while tens of thousands gathered round 
him to hear “ the word of this salvation.” 

As an itinerating he 


evangelist was 
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Anxious inquirers 
sought from him religious consolation and 
advice. By the force of circumstances, 
or rather by the providence of God, he 


eminently suecessful. 


was impelled to the adoption of some 


| method to meet the increasing necessities 


of seeking souls. He says: 


In the latter end of the year 1739 eight or 


| ten persons came to me in London, who ap- 


peared to be deeply convinced of sin, and earn- 
estly groaning for redemption. They desired 

is did two or three more the next day) that I 
would spend some time with them in prayer, 
and advise them how to flee from the wrath to 
come which they saw continually hanging over 
their heads. ‘That we might have more time 
for this great work, I appointed a day when they 
might all come together, which from thence- 
forward they did every week, namely, on Thurs- 
day in the evening. 

Such was the origin of the Methodist 
class-meeting in England. But little more 
than a quarter of a century elapsed before 
this kindred fire shed its radiance across 


the wide Atlantic. ‘The seed has been 
scattered, and a few grains brought, by the 
winds of emigration, to these western 
shores. ‘The first Methodist congregation 


| in this country consisted of but five per- 


| sons, who were quickened into religious 


concern by the faithful monitions of 
“Mother Hick,’ and the earnest and 
timely preaching of Philip Embury. The 


spark was kindled into a flame, and as it 
increased in brillianey and heat, many re- 
its light felt 
Men’s hearts began to warm under the in- 


joiced at and its power. 


spilring influence of present salvation, con- 
verts were multiplied, religious interest in- 
creased, and ** Wesley Chapel ” was built. 

The harvest, waving its abundance, was 
rapidly ripening, but “the laborers were 
few.” The deep anxiety felt, and the 
spirit of sacrifice manifested by the rising 
society at John-street, is evidenced in a 
letter sent to Wesley requesting him to 
to watch over 


send a suitable minister 


them and give character to their infant 
cause. After giving an account of their 
unexpected prosperity, the writer says: 


We want an able and experienced preacher, 
one who has both gifts and grace necessary for 
the work. 
wisdom, of sound faith, and a good disciplinari- 
in, one Whose heart and soul are in the work. 

. With respect to money for the payment of 
the preacher's passage over, if they cannot pro- 
cure it we will sell our coats and shirts to pro- 
cure it for them. 


If possible we must have a man of 


* “Bangs’s History of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church,” vol. 1,5 
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As the result of this application, Board- 
man and Pilmoor were the first itinerants 
who volunteered to visit the Church in the 
wilderness. They entered upon the fields 
already “* white unto harvest,” thrust in 
the sickle, and reaped abundant fruit. 
Thus English and American Methodism 
sprung from one parent stock. Both 
primarily adhered to Wesley, and ac- 
knowledged him as their common leader 
and head. As to the origin and prominent 
features of each branch we have a confirm- 
ation of the sentiment that Methodism is 
one throughout the world. 

This substantial oneness is evinced in 
regard to dogtrine, discipline, and leading 
peculiarities. 

1. As to doctrine. It is well known 
that British Methodism is legally bound to 
“ Wesley’s Sermons” and “ Notes” as 
her standards of doctrine, while American 
Methodism adopts as her avowed standard 
the “Articles of Religion,’ as amended 
by Wesley, and published in the ‘ Book 
of Discipline.” While some regard it as 
a matter of regret that these “Articles” 
do not embody the more peculiar doctrines 
of Christian perfection and the witness of 
the Spirit, they are, nevertheless, rigidly 
held, and faithfully preached. The same 
writers are regarded as standards of doc- 


irine, on both continents. Dr. Dixon says: 


As far as appears from the publications, 
preaching, and testimony of the American 
Church, they have hitherto proved themselves 
true to the sentiments of our founder, and teach 
them as faithfully as is the case in this country, 
England.) So that in Methodism there is really 
but “ one faith.” 

2. In regard to discipline and general 
economy this similarity is, for the most 
part, presented. The connectional princi- 
ple is recognized and adopted. American 
Methodism is Episcopal. British Method- 
ism has the thing though not the name. 
The bishop ofthe English connection is seen 
in the person of its president, annually 
elected. And although he has circuit or 
other work assigned him, like other min- 
isters, yet he has the oversight or super- 
vision of the entire connection during his 
t of office. The office of presiding 
elder is analogous to that of ‘ chairman 
of district,” 
triet chairmen” are appointed to the regu- 


erm 
with this difference, the * dis- 


lar circuit work, and are not required to 
travel the district, save when the state of 


*“Methodism in America,” p. 268. 


the work or circumstances demand. ‘They 
are responsible, however, for the govern- 
ment of the district, and must oversee all 
its interests. It may not be improper, in 
this connection, to state that while there 
are many in this country who wish a modi- 
fication of the presiding elder’s office, so 
as to assimilate it to the English plan, 
there are English ministers who think 
that the American plan might be adopted 
beneficially by the parent body. A recent 
writer on English Methodism, himself a 
member of the British Conference, says : 


The English itinerancy might be strengthened 


and rendered more efficient by the introduction 


of some of the American Episcopal arrange- 
ments. If the chairmen of districts, for in- 


| stance, like the presiding elders, were released, 
| in whole or in part, from their circuit labors, 


and were at liberty to visit and spend two or 
three days each quarter in every circuit of their 
districts, it might be productive of immense 
advantages both to pastors and people, cement- 
ing their union, preventing or healing breaches, 
making disciplinary action more uniform, and 
providing such opportunities of counsel and as- 
sistance as are always needed in a religious 
community.* 

This unity is also apparent as it respects 

3. Leading peculiarities. It has been 
said that ‘* without some recognized head 
it is impossible that a people can be one.” 
The Conference is a name and a power in 
both hemispheres, and with the itinerancy, 
love-feasts, other 


class - meetings, and 


| means, give a sui-generis denominational- 


ism to Methodism on both sides of the 
Camp-meetings, however, are 
peculiar to this country. British Method- 
ism is not indifferent to what is called 
‘“‘out-door preaching.” But there does 
not seem to exist the necessity for pro- 
tracted open-air worship, and if there did, 
it would be difficult to get John Bull to 
make (to him) such a novel move. He 
would have to enter upon it by slow de- 
grees, and from a firm conviction of the 
feasibility of the plan. 

While in leading features there are 
points of agreement, there are, neverthe- 
less, points of dissimilarity. To some of 
these we now refer. The British Con- 
nection recognizes but one order in the 
ministry, and only one ordination, and that 
after a probation of four years. A minis- 
ter’s term of service on one cireuit cannot 
he is liable 
The parent body 
is rigid in its adherence to the circuit 


3“ Methodist Quarterly Review,” 1857, p. 64. 


water. 


exceed three years, although 
to be removed annually. 
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system. Great Britain 
four hundred and fifty circuits, with from 
two to five ministers on each, backed by a 
force of from twenty to sixty trained “ local 
preachers.” ‘The system of annual con- 
ferences that embraces territorially the 
United States is not necessary in the En- 
glish body. Great Britain is embraced in 
one conference, which differs somewhat 
trom the conferences of this country. It 
comprehends all that the general and an- 
nual conferences possess. It is the su- 
preme court of British Methodism, and 
consists of ‘‘one hundred” ministers. 
When vacancies occur, by death or other- 
wise, they are elected by ballot of the re- 
maining number. In law this hundred 
constitute the ecclesiastical assembly ac- 
cording to the provisions of the * deed of 


declaration”? enrolled in the Court of 
Chancery. Ministers of fourteen years 
standing are allowed to vote, but the 


* Minutes,” or journal of the conference, 
must be finally confirmed by the vote of 
the ** Legal Hundred.” 

In connection with this governing body 
what is called the “ Stationing Committee” 
deserves notice. ‘This committee is con- 
stituted of a representative from each dis- 
trict, elected by the ** ministers in full con- 
nection,” sueh election by ballot, at the 
district meeting. ‘The president and sec- 
retary of the conference, one of the mis- 
sionary secretaries, and one of the officers 
of the theological 
members of that 
vested the “ appuinting power.” 


institution, are also 
Here 18 
Its duties 


This com- 


committee. 


are onerous and responsible. 
mittee usually meets the week previous to 
conference, to prepare a draft of the ap- 
pointments, which in due time is presented 
to conference for revision. During its sit- 
tings its members are enjoined not to di- 
vulge any of its secrets until the plan of 
appointments is completed, then the repre- 
sentatives of each district write to the 
brethren who are on the circuits informing 
them of their appointments. Similar in- 
formation is also sent to the cireuit stew- 
ards. The committee meets at intervals, 
and, as far as practicable and right, revises 
its plan to suit the views and wishes of 
ininisters and stewards, which is finally 
confirmed by the conference. : 

From this statement it will be seen that 
the appointing power differs somewhat 
from ours. The committee, with but few 


exceptions, being engaged in the “ regular | 
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work,” in reality make their own appoint- 
ments. Methodism is saved 
from this anomaly. ‘The stationing com- 
mittee is regarded as the most important in 


American 


connection with the conference, and has 
been denominated “the slaughter house 
of ministerial character,” and the late Dr. 
Bunting has been called the ** Great Sta- 
tion Master,” because of the undue influ- 
ence he is said to have exerted in regard 
to the appointments of the preachers. * 
Another point of difference is presented in 
the well-known fact that the British Con- 
ference sits with closed doors, and only so 
much of its business is made public as its 
members wish to divulge, or its authorized 
reporter is desired to publish. Proceed- 
ings of importance thus kept secret, and 
what some regard as a too rigid conser- 
vativism, together with an apparent dread 
of the press and freedom of speech, ac- 
count for much of the disaffection, suspicion 
of clerical domination, and the rising of 
ecclesiastical mutiny on board the “old 
ship” from time to time. The great agi- 
tation that followed the conference of 1849 
Was not altogether the work of evil and 
designing men. While we avow our at- 
tachment to constitutional Methodism, it is 
our candid opinion that what thousands 
regarded extreme would not 
have been unqualifiedly endorsed by Ame- 


measures, 


rican Methodists. 

Ultra conservatism is apt to drive men 
to the other extreme. Hence we believe 
from the unbending spirit of certain lead- 
ing men in the British Conference, sprung 
the “Flv Sheets” and ultra liberalism. 
Without endorsing the doings of the dis- 
are inclined to think that 
milder measures would have been prefer- 
Dr. Porter has given a correct view 
of the subject. When referring to the 
British Conterence he says : 


affected, we 


able. 


We think the conference has always been too 
fastidious about little things, and has impru- 
dently crushed both men and measures it should 
kindly have managed and turned to good ac- 
count. It has attempted to govern too much, 
and that by dint of ecclesiastical authority 
rather than moral influence. We think that 
open conferences would have been favorable to 
their interests, and have not a doubt that more 
frequent voting by ballot, rather than by hand 
vote, under the burning gaze of leading com- 
mittee men, would have hindered those men 
from controlling everything, and given better 
satisfaction. But we are afraid these venerable 
fathers have coveted more of the offices, honors, 


* “Fly Sheets,” 55, 59. 




















and emoluments of the connection than was | 
proper. A few individuals have holden nearly | 
all the offices for many years, notwithstanding 
others were equally qualified. This concentra- 
tion of influence in a clique of even the best of 
men is always offensive and impolitic.* 


This party spirit, it is said, is now pass- 
ing away, and the conference presents 
emphatically a united brotherhood. The 
leading spirits on both sides, Bunting and 
Beaumont, have passed away, and “see | 
eye to eye” before the throne. 

In American Methodism the emotional 
element is more prominently presented. 
The system of quarterly, district, camp, 
and protracted meetings, are well calcu- 
lated to keep up the enthusiasm of religious | 
life among us. British Methodism is per- | 
haps slow in moving, yet she is always 
sure of gaining her object. Consiant in 
her motions, yet she advances with a Jug- 
gernaut tread—ponderous but uniform. 
Though the machinery of each system is 
alike, British Methodism seems more sys- 
tematic and constant in her operations. 
Denominational interests and effort are 
kept moving with utmost regularity. 
From ‘ Land’s End,” in Cornwall, to 
‘John O’Groat’s the financial | 
economy is carried out, and the quarterly, 
weekly, and other connectional contribu- 
tions are made in the most remote, as well 
as in the most important society and con- 
“They are all at it, and al- | 
ways at it.” American Methodism 
the system, but some think it lacks effi- 
cient and uniform working. The returns 
of the annual conferences seem to confirm 
We submit that when confer- 
ence commands obedience should be ren- 
dered as far as practicable ; then, we ap- 
prehend, our annual Minutes would present 
but few blanks in the various reports of its 
benevolent operations. 

A brief reference to statistics will serve 
to show the comparative progress and pre- 
sent numerical position of Methodism in 
both countries.¢ In 1773, at the first con- 
ference held in this country, there were 
reported ten preachers, and one thousand 
one hundred and sixty members. In the 
tish connection (the same year) there 
were one hundred and thirty preachers, 
and thirty thousand members. 


house,” 


cregation. 


has | 


this view. 


rm 
io! 


“Compendium of Methodism,” p. 121, 122. 

j These statistics only embrace Methodism 
proper, namely, British Wesleyan Methodism, 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church in this | 
country, irrespective of the Church South. i 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN METHODISM COMPARED. 
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| hundred 


| conference (in August of this 
| reports indicate that she is fast 


| ship. 
| numbers eight thousand three hundred and 


In 1791 (the year of Wesley’s death) 
there were in the United States two hun- 
dred and fifty preachers, and sixty-three 
thousand two hundred and_ sixty-nine 
members. In Great Britain there were 
about three hundred preachers, and eighty 
thousand members. 

In 1846 (after the organization of the 


| Church, South) the Methodist Episcopal 


Church numbered three thousand five 
hundred and sixty-one preachers, and six 
hundred and fifty-one thousand one hun- 
dred and ninety-one members. The Brit- 
ish connection reported about one thou- 
sand five hundred ministers, and four 
hundred and sixty thousand members. 
The general Minutes of the Annual 
Conferences for 1857 report six thousand 
one hundred and thirty-four ministers, and 
eight hundred and twenty thousand five 
and nineteen members. The 
British connection, owing to the great 


| agitation that followed the conference of 


1849, suffered, through secession and ex- 
pulsions, a loss of near one hundred thou- 
sand members, and reported an annual 
decrease until 1854, since which time she 
has been making progress, and at the last 
year) the 
approach- 
ing to the numerical position she occupied 
at the memorable conference of 1849. 
British Methodism numbers six thousand 
six hundred and forty-nine places of wor- 
The Methodist Episcopal Church 


| thirty-five church edifices. British Me- 
thodism raised Jast year six hundred 
thousand dollars missionary money. The 


Methodist Episcopal Church raised (same 
time) two hundred and twenty-seven thou- 
sand dollars for same object. British 
Methodism has in her Sunday-schools four 
hundred and five thousand scholars. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church numbers five 
hundred and ninety-one thousand scholars. 

In the British Conference there is a 
greater proportion of aged ministers than 


in the American Church. ‘The proportion 


| of preachers now living who have been in 


the ministry fifty years in the parent body, 
is one in forty-four, while in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church it is one in one hundred 
and eighty-six. 

From these figures we learn 

1. That Methodism has advanced more 
rapidly “in these United States” than in 


England. A recent writer in the ‘* Quar- 
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terly,” speaking of the advancement of 
Methodism throughout the world, attri- 
butes its enormous increase to the immense 
progress that Episcopal Methodism has 
made in this country, where, says he, * its 
rate of increase has been twenty-fold, while 
in England its increase has been seven- 
fold,’ * and even this exceeds the progress 
of any other religious body. We learn 

2. ‘That the worthy president of Ohio 
University is incorrect in stating, in his 
sketch of ‘ Wesley Methodism,” 
‘* there are now about three hundred Wes- 


and 


leyan chapels in England.” ¢ 
mention of this because the mistake has 
been 
* Itinerancy,” and presents an erroneous 
idea of the extent and influence of Meth- 
odisin in the mother-country. 

These figures show 

3. That British Methodism 
minister to about two hundred and 


has one 
nine 
members, while the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has one minister to one hundred 
and thirty-four members. We find also 
4. ‘That British Methodism 
‘** missions” one dollar and forty-two cents 


raises for 


per member, annually, while we (in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church) raise tor the 
same object but twenty-eight cents per 
member, annually! The American Church 
has more abundant means, and about double 
the membership, and ought, in all fairness, 
to outstrip the parent Church in the amount 


of her contributions. ‘These figures show 


We make | 


copied by a recent writer on the 


thing more than the skill and acumen of 
Wesley was concerned in its establishment. 
Her entire family of two and a quarter 
millions, and thirteen thousand itinerants 
scattered over the earth, is an evidence of 
her progress. Like tree it 
increases in size and strength. Over our 


some noble 
fathers it extended its ample shade, and 
we, their children, would take refuge under 
its spreading branches, and though possibly 
it may trimming, such must 
seasonable and guarded. But so long as 
its growth and fruit indicate thriftiness and 
health, we would humbly seek to guard it 


need be 


from the ruthless hand of ultra-radicalism 
on the one side or stereotyped conserva- 
tism the other. The may 
shake it, but this will only make its roots 


on tempest 


| strike deeper, and the fruit to fall on those 


the 
Let us be jealous of her 


who ‘“lodged beneath 
branches of it.” 
Past achievements call for grateful 
She 


are safely 
glory. 
songs and warrant our ardent zeal. 
has proved her adaptation to both Old and 
New England society, to the population of 
the seaboard as well as of the ** wilderness 
West.” her 
and missionary in her character, with in- 


Aggressive in movements, 
creased facilities for scattering the blended 
light of science, literature, and religion, 
she marches forward in her career of con- 
quest to take the continent and to send the 


| shout of free salvation leaping like light- 


Lastly. ‘Che inherent elasticity of the | 


system. Notwithstanding the effects of 


agitations and divisions, she has sufficient | 


power to right herself. 


sure of repeated secession may have for a 
lime prostrated her, yet when such pres- 


The mighty pres- | 


sure has been removed she springs erect, | 


kisses the sunbeam, and drinks in the fer- 
ulizing shower, giving evidence that she 
has not been broken, but merely bent. 

In bringing this sketeh to a close, we 
venture to endorse the suggestion of our 
British 
Methodism would not be injured by the 


worthy Bishop Simpson, that 
introduction of something of republican 
liberty and progress, and that the Ameri- 
can Chureh would be none the less efficient 
1y the infusion of something of the con- 
servatism of the English body. 

of Methodism 
throughout the world is a proof that some- 


‘he amazing spread 


* “ Methodist Quarterly Review,” 1857, p. 58, 
page Jol, 


1 “ Thomson’s Sketches,” 


ning from one hill-top to another, until, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
“All may catch the flame, 

All partake the glorious bliss.” 
ARTIFICIAL ICE-MAKING. 
Se MVHIS our planet” is for the greater 

part a sunburnt one. Ifow things 
may be, as to heat and cold, with our 
neighbors further afield, it is not our pres- 
ent purpose to inquire; but considering 
our position, in point of nearness to the 
central luminary, it cannot excite surprise 
that the inhabitants of our globe should for 
the most part experience, In an ineconven- 
ient degree relative to their physical con- 
stitution, the power of his rays. 

Even during the short summers of the 
north, the heat is oppressive; it is sull 
more so in the long ones of the temperate 
regions; while the wide tropical belt, em- 
bracing the greater portion of the earth’s 
peopled surface and the vast majority of 


| its inhabitants, suffer an almost continual 
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oppression and distress from its exposure 
to the unmitigated glare. 
Under such circumstances, the supply 


of ice, where it can be obtained, becomes | 
next in importance to that of the absolute 
It so happens, how- | 


necessaries of life. 
ever, that within the tropics, where it is 
most needed, it can scarcely be procured. 
In vast regions it is wholly unknown ; 
while in Southern Europe, and other 
places in more temperate latitudes, ice can 


be had in abundance, and at a moderate | 


rate, in many favored localities. 

In these special, fortunate instances, the 
source of supply is accessible as well as 
inexhaustible, and the cost representing 
only that of the manual labor required for 
transport. Thus, the “ snow-harvest” of 
Naples has long been an interesting subject 
of observation for the statistician, employ- 
ing, as it does, a considerable number of 
hands, and a numerous navy of small-craft, 
by means the treasured snow of 
Etna is conveyed to the burning streets of 


whose 


the capital; and the sweltering Neapolitans 
are served with their indispensable sorbetto 
in the highest state of perfection. 

In that country, where labor is at a price 
almost nominal, and a man will be content, 
as Forsythe says, ‘‘ to wind up the rattling 
machine for a day with a few fingerings of 
macaroni,” it doubtful any 
method of obtainig the same result arti- 
ficially would be worth inquiring after ; 
but, as very few places can boast of the 


is whether 


same advantages, the question of ice-mak- | 


ing by chemical means has long been 
deeply interesting one, and engaged the 
attention of naturalists and philosophers. 

The judicious and habitual use of ice as 
a cooler of ordinary beverages, and as a 
sort of eatable, in the way we all under- 
stand so well, is the one available resource 
against the debilitating and enervating ef- 
fects of heat, whether encountered within 
the tropics, or during the summers of more 
temperate regions. Hitherto the great 
expense attending its use, whether natural 
or artificial, has been for the most part an 
insurmountable obstacle. 

Artificial ice-making has long been prac- 
tised on the burning plains of India. It is 
inade by exposing water during the night 
in unglazed earthen pans, and a very thin 
coat of ice is thus procured each morning. 
This resource is, however, partial in every 
sense, and can in no way meet the neces- 


sity of thecase. The great pains required 


a 


| and taken for so small a supply only show 


| the great value attached to the commodity. 
Other modes of obtaining the same sub- 
stance have been introduced from time to 
| time, but, as before observed, at an almost 
prohibitive expense. 
| In many cases where great heat is felt 
| in the lower levels, a tantalizing scene is 
presented ; for snow lying on lofty hills is 
in sight of the panting dwellers on the 
plains below, but quite inaccessible for all 
useful purposes. We ourselves spent a 
hot summer, a few years ago, in an Alpine 
| region, where a glacier, containing thou- 
sands of tons of ice, was within an hour’s 
walk of our house ; and yet, such was the 
difficulty of procuring a regular supply, 
| that we were forced to abandon the attempt, 
after getting the apparatus necessary for 


domestic use into readiness. 

It has long been known that artificial 
ice may be obtained by chemical means. 
By availing ourselves of the property of 
_ quick evaporation possessed by ether and 

other volatile liquids, this effect can be 
produced at pleasure; the only difficulty 
being the expense, which, on the grand 
scale, is prohibitory. A man wrapped in 
| a flannel dress, and kept moistened with 
ether, may be frozen to death in a very 
short time, under “the line.” In fact, the 
warmer and drier the atmosphere, the more 
speedily will the effect be produced. A 
bottle of wine or other liquid so treated 
| will freeze, or become ice, most effectually. 
Even the evaporation of water under a 
strong sun produces an excellent effect in 
cooling down liquors in warm climates ; 
'and “coolers” of unglazed earthenware 
saturated with water, and then placed in 
' the sun with the bottles of liquor within, 
| will “ render up their trust” in a very de- 
sirable state of refrigeration after an hour 


or so, 

But the most wonderful fact connected 
ice-making is the glorious experiment by 
which water was frozen in a capsule of 
platinum at a white heat. This wonderful 
achievement proceeds upon the theory, 
that water will not touch a body of metal 

heated beyond a certain degree. A most 
important fact it is for all connected with 
steam-producing, that it will assume in 
such a case a spheroidal shape, and that a 
clear space will be preserved between it 


and the glowing metal, owing, doubtless, 
to the repulsive effect of great heat in all 
cases whatever. 
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Professor Faraday has carried this mar- 


| 


vel even a step further, and actually frozen | 
a ball of mercury in the midst of a glowing | 
| withdraws a quantity of ether-vapor from 


turnace, by the judicious admixture of car- 


bonic acid and ether, so as to give greater | 


vigor to the evaporating process. 

We merely allude in passing to these 
more recondite matters connected with re- 
trigeration, as they will prepare the reader 
for the process of ice-making on the grand 
scale, which it is our object to explain, 
resting, as it does, on the essential principle 
of rapid evaporation, and, to express it 
technically, the consequent abstraction of 
the caloric contained in the substance to 
be acted upon. 

All we see, all we are, and all the changes 
that have taken place in our world, seem 
to be referrible to the fact of heat. Rocks 
are hard and * solid’ because they contain 
now only a certain amount of caloric. 
With more of it, they may be fused, and, 
with still more, evaporated like water. 

Keeping this principle in mind, we shall 
see that water, in the liquid form, depends 
for that form on its actual calorific state ; 
with more heat, it would evaporate ; with 
less, it would congeal intoice. ‘The object, 
then, of artificial congelation is to extract 
the calorie from it, and this may be done 
by evaporation, as we have mentioned. 

The highly interesting process for which 
all this preparatory matter is intended to 
prepare us, is this: An ingenious inventor 
has now produced a machine, by which the 
invaluable properties of ether as an evap- 
orator are fairly called into play, and thus 
large quantities of ice can be speedily pro- 
duced ; but he has done much more; for 
he contrives matters so that the precious 
liquid is recovered after it has done its 
work, and employed over again, for any 
number of times, without the slightest loss ! 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to convey to the general reader a clear 
idea of the machine itself without the aid 
of engravings ; and even these do not con- 
vey, at least to us, any notion of how the 
We shall 


therefore confine ourselves to a description 


result aimed at is obtained. 


of the principle of the machine, and an 


enumeration of what may be called its 


achievements. 

The evaporating vessel is merely a 
tubular boiler. In this, the ether will boil 
at a temperature much below freezing- 
point. ‘The ether is contained in air-tight 


vessels relieved from the pressure of the 


| atmosphere. 
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The cylinder, in the center 
of the apparatus, is fitted with air-tight 
valves, so that each stroke of the piston 


the left-hand vessels, and forces it into a 
condensing vessel on the right hand. 
When the vapor is raised, an intense cold 
is produced ; when it is condensed, a cor- 
responding degree of heat isevolved. The 


| ether, after resuming the liquid state, re- 


turns by a self-regulating valve to the 
evaporating vessel, and the process thus 
continues uninterruptedly, and without the 
slightest waste of material. Indeed, as 
the pressure inside the vessel is less than 
the outside atmosphic pressure, it is im- 
possible that any ether can escape. 

It will be seen that the evaporation of 
ether goes on in this machine in a cold 
medium, and that, vice versa, it is re-lique- 
fied for further use in a warm one, being a 
reversal of the ordinary processes—as with 


water, for example. Intense cold being 


| produced in the machine, this cold is util- 


ized and conveyed to the freezing portion 
of the apparatus by the ingenious employ- 
ment of a stream of salt water, which does 
freeze at the same degree as fresh 
water does. It thus carries with it, in a 
fluid state, cold enough to freeze rapidly 
the fresh water with which it comes in 
This salt water circulates in a 


not 


contact. 
continued stream also, being returned to 
the boiler again after having parted with 
its cooling power. ‘Thus, it will be seen, 
no waste of material is incurred, except 
of the fresh water, which it is the object 


| of the operation to convert into ice, and of 


the fuel and water necessary for working 
the engine. 

The ice, we are informed, can be made 
It is 
at present turned out in slabs of eighteen 


of any required shape or thickness. 


inches square on the sides, and an inch 
and a half thick. These be 
placed together so as to form blocks of 
The ice formed rapidly at 


slabs ean 


any thickness. 
the coldest end of the trough is white and 
opaque, while that formed more slowly at 
the lower end is more transparent. By 
increasing the dimensions of this trough, 
and thus insuring more uniformity of ac- 
tion, the ice will be transparent through- 
out. The white ice is colder, and more 
etfective for immediate use, but it does not 
bear carriage so well as the other. Ex- 
perience must decide which is preferable 


, for general purposes. 
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The expense of the process—an import- 
ant point—is simply that of the motive 
power. An ordinary steam-engine of ten 
horse-power consumes a ton of coal per 
day, and the product in ice will be four to 
five tons. The removal of the ice when 
formed, and re-filling the molds with water, 
are the only parts of the operation requir- 
ing the services of an attendant. 

It is in hot climates, however, that the 
full value of the invention will be felt. 
Ice, within the tropics, will soon be looked 
upon as a necessary of life ; as much so at 
least as fuel is a necessary in the winter 
of temperate regions. The preparation 
of cooling drinks is one of the least im- 
portant of its uses. ‘The preservation of 
animal food, and the cooling of apartments 
will be the most important. ‘The fearful 
mortality arising from the prevalence of 
fevers, in an atmosphere varying from 
eighty to a hundred degrees, can only be 
checked by keeping the patients in cool 
apartments. It is evident that buildings 
can be cooled, as they are now warmed, 
by the circulation of water in pipes. The 
cooling of the water for this purpose is 
estimated at a few pence per barrel. 

Mr. Harrison’s first machine was made 
in Geelong in 1855, but, from the inferior- 
ity of colonial workmanship, the trial was 
a failure. Discomfited, but not disheart- 
ened, he went to England, and achieved 
success. He has wisely abstained from 
bringing his invention prominently into 
notice, until he has had it fairly tested 
both on a small and a large scale. 

For some of these particulars we are in- 
debted to the I/lustrated London News of 
May 29, 1858, in which an engraving of 
Mr. Harrison’s machine is given, but 
which, as before observed, can convey but 
very little idea of the process. 





HANNAH BINDING SHOES. 


A RHYME OF THE BAY STATE, 


Poor lone Hannah, 

Sitting at the window, binding shoes, 
Faded, wrinkled, 

Sitting, stitching, in a mournful muse. 
Bright-eyed beauty once was she, 

When the bloom was on the tree; 
Spring and winter 

Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 


Not a neighbor 
Passing nod or answer will refuse 
To her whisper, 
“Is there from the fishers any news?” 





O, her heart’s adrift, with one 
On an endless voyage gone ! 
Night and morning 
Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 


Fair young Hannah, 
Ben, the sunburnt fisher, gaily woos. 
« Tall and clever, 

For a willing heart and hand he sues. 
May-day skies are all aglow, 
And the waves are laughing so! 
For her wedding 

Hannah leaves her window and her shoes. 
May is passing ; 

’Mong the apple-boughs a pigeon coos. 
Hannah shudders ; 

For the wild southwestern mischief brews. 
found the rocks of Marblehead, 
Outward bound, a schooner sped. 

Silent, lonesome, 
Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 


’Tis November. 

Now no tear her wasted cheek bedews, 
From Newfoundland 

Not a sail returning will she lose, 
Whispering hoarsely, ‘ Fishermen, 
Have you, have you heard of Ben ?” 
Old with watching, 

Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 


Twenty winters 

Bleach and tear the rugged shore she 

views. 

Twenty seasons ; 

Never one has brought her any news. 
Still her dim eyes silently 
Chase the white sails o’er the sea. 
Hopeless, faithful, 

Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 


.——_ > -—____—__. 


A FEW BEAR FACTS. 


HE various races of the great bear 

family would seem to present almost as 
many varieties as that of their human ad- 
versaries. The bear is a giant or a dwarf, 
according to latitude and climate, and dif- 
fers in size and ferocity, according to his 
different species, as much as the Patago- 
nian does from the Bosjesman, or the 
predatory Tartar from the peaceful Lap- 
lander. Thus it is that the accounts of 
travelers regarding Bruin vary so much. 
Some represent him as the most savage 
and formidable of monsters; while others 
seem to regard him as a comparatively 
harmless neighbor, who will not interfere 


| with you if you will only observe the same 


conduct with regard to him. There is a 
wide difference between these two ex- 
tremes, and yet there may be truth in 
either representation. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing sketches, in which the bear of 
Siberia and Central Asia figures in va- 
rious lights, may serve further to illus- 
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trate the character of this rugged subject. 
At any rate, we can answer for it that 
they will not prove uninteresting, either 
to the naturalist, or the lover of perilous 
adventure and bold exploits. 

Not far trom the highest summit of the 
Ural Mountains, divide Europe 
from Asia, there dwelt, in one of the val- 
leys of the Taganai, an infirm old woman. 
Her cow, upon whose milk she was de- 
pendent, had strayed, and was nowhere to 
be found. She resolved to set forth in 
search of the truant. Leaving her cot- 
tage at dawn cne morning, she rambled 
up the valley for several hours without 
finding the least trace of the animal. 
Though vexed and weary with the useless 
pursuit, she held on her way, and at 
length, entering a wooded glade, recog- 
nized the well-known dark brown hide 
tf ough some bushes. Irritated at the 
loug dance the brute had led her, she de- 
termined to administer summary chastise- 
ment, and began dealing a shower of 
blows with her birchen staff. Up leaped 
the animal, turned sharply round, and re- 
wondering eyes 
two stood star- 


which 


vealed to the good dame’s 
a large bic. 1 bear. The 
ing at each other, apparently with equal 
astonishment, when Bruin, seized with a 
sudden panic, turned tail and made off. 

Near the same spot two children, one 
four and the other six years old, strayed 
away from their friends, who were hay- 
making. In the course of their rambles 
they came upon a bear lying on the grass, 
and, not having learned to fear him, went 
up to play with him. He eyed them 
good-humoredly, and made no objection 
when they crawled over him and mounted 
on his back. In a short time they were 
excellent friends, the children especially 
being delighted with their playfellow. 
The parents, missing the infants, became 
alarmed, and followed on their track. To 
their dismay they saw one child sitting 
on the bear’s back, and the other feeding 
him with fruit. At their call the young- 
sters ran to their friends, and Bruin coolly 
retreated to the forest. 

Anna Petrovnaia, a Siberian woman, is 
a bear huntress. She is described by a 
traveler, who lately made her acquaint- 
ance, as possessing a soft and pleasing 
countenance, not at all indicating her ex- 
In early life she 


traordinary intrepidity. 
displayed a love for the chase, and learned 
the use of the rifle from her father, who | 
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was a famous hunter. One day a large 
black bear had been seen in the forest, 
and a plan was arranged for hunting him 
in a day or two. Anna overheard the 
plan, and rising next morning at dawn, 
saddled a horse, flung her rifle over her 
shoulder, and rode away. Arrived in the 
forest, she secured her horse, and was 
not long in discovering the track of the 
bear. She followed the trail for hours 
without catching sight of him; but, satis- 


Y 


| fied that she was on the right track, she 








| would not give up the pursuit. 


She ar- 
rived at length at a close growth of the 
giant fennel, of which the bears are fond, 
and felt assured that her game was not 
far off. As she crept cautiously forward, 
out rushed the bear with a low growl, 
about twenty yards in front. Dropping 
on her knees, she raised her rifle, and, as 
the animal stared at her with astonish- 
ment, she drew the trigger and shot him 
dead. After taking off his skin, she went 
in search of her horse, and a few hours 
afterward startled her family by entering 
the cottage and casting the skin on the 
floor. That was Anna’s désit in the 
hunting world. Since then she has en- 
countered and slain sixteen bears. 

One afternoon a Cossack officer was 
strolling through a forest, alone and un- 
On a sudden he saw at some 
distance a she-bear and her two 
playing together. He resolved to capture 
the cubs, but the moment she saw him she 
drove them into a tree for shelter. Seiz- 
ing the stem of a young birch tree for a 


armed. 
cubs 


cudgel, he advanced, fixing his eye stead- 
fastly upon her. When he had arrived 
within fifty paces she made a rush at him, 
but the cubs beginning to whine, she trot- 
ted back to the tree. He still advanced; 
when within a few paces of her she turned 
again, and with eyes glaring like fire 
rushed at him, rising on her hind legs as 
she neared him, to crush him in her sav- 
age grasp; but at that instant a blow from 
the club toppled her over. She rose 
again, but fell again by a second blow, and 
thus the encounter continued for some 


| time, the officer always keeping clear of 


her paws. At last the blows began to 
quell her courage, and she was driven 
back to the tree. Here the fight was 
renewed with increased severity, the cubs 
looking down from the branches, the sole 
spectators of the extraordinary cambat. 
But the poor bear was getting the worst 
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of it, and already retreating, when a wood- 
man returning to his home came riding 
past. The officer ordered him to dis- 
mount, to climb the tree with his saddle- 
bags, and bring down the clubs. While 
the woodman was obeying these orders, 
the mother rushed at the Cossack, and 
was several times knocked down by his 
weapon. ‘lhe woodman now mounted his 
horse with the cubs in his bags, the Cos- 
sack covering the retreat and beating off 
the bear at every charge. For two hours 
the poor bear followed her young, though 
she was laid prostrate at every approach ; 
it was not until they had reached the vil- 
lage that she gave up the pursuit, when 
she returned to the forest and was never 


seen again. The above, even by the har- 


dy hunters of Siberia, was considered a | 


most daring feat; and it is probable that, 
for coolness and audacity (and, may we 
not add, wanton ernelty?) it has rarely 


been surpassed. ‘Though the bear can 


outrun a man in the chase, he is rarely | 
known to flee from a single assailant. | 
When he charges his enemy his instinct | 


leads him to rise on his hind legs, and 
grasp him in his embrace. 
cedure which is generally fatal to him 
when the foe carries fire-arms ; the huge 
bulk of the bear presents a mark not easily 
missed, and thus he falls a victim to the 
bullet. If the hunter’s piece misses fire, 


however, he is in fearful peril, and for this | 
reason bears are seldom meddled with by | 


a solitary hunter, unless he be attacked by 
them. But it has happened before now 
that the brown bear of the forest has been 
foiled and beaten at hisown game. More 
than one instance is on record where a 
brawny Kentuckian, having no other 
choice, has accepted the proffered em- 


brace of the bear, and, returning hug for | 


hug, has squeezed the life out of Bruin by 
sheer dint of muscle and nerve. 

The bear of the forest is not so fero- 
cious as he of the prairie or of the polar 
ice-fields. In the woods Bruin feeds on 
vegetables as well as flesh ; he is fond of 
sweets of all kinds, and the wild raspber- 


ries of Siberia, which grow to an enor- | 


mous size, yield him many a delicious 

Like man, he uses a various diet, 
neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor fruit 
amiss to him. When caught 
young, and domesticated, he grows up a 
harmless and innocent pet, and may be 
taught, as we all know, to dance, and ex- 


meal. 
and 
comes 


It is this pro- | 
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hibit his unwieldy bulk in the oddest kind 
of frolics. 

Three villagers of Western Siberia 
went to hunt in the forest. ‘They got 
separated, two of them following one bear, 
and the third another, which he pursued 
| until dusk, but without success. He then 
| returned to the camp, expecting to find 
his friends; but hour after hour passed, 
and they did not appear. He ate his eve- 
ning meal, piled logs on the fire, and was 
soon fastasleep. ‘Two or three hours after 
he was awoke by something near him, 
and saw by the light of the fire a large 
bear going down the bank to the little 


stream. He divined the object of the 
brute in an instant: Bruin was going for 


put out the fire previously to de- 
vouring his victim. The hunter seized 
| his rifle, and awaited his return ; he heard 
him descend into the water, saw him re- 
mount the bank, and, as the creature ca ¢ 
| fairly into the light of the fire, shot him 
dead. It is a fact well known that the 
bear will not attack a man sleeping by a 
fire; but if water is near, he will go into 
it, saturate his shaggy fur, return and put 
out the fire, and devour his v‘-tim at his 
leisure. 


water to 


| 
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7. repeat details of wagon-traveling, 
which have been before told by pas- 
sengers over the vast plains of the New 
| World, would be to occupy attention use- 
| lessly. Cooking, bullock-yoking, some- 
times over-amusing from the restive char- 
acter of half-broken cattle ; a temperature 
of ninety-six degrees Fahrenheit, enough 
to bake the human body already desiccated 
by clouds of dust; continual watchfulness 
against Indian marauders; days of great 
sultriness closed with rattling, crashing, 
| deep-pealing thunders, accompanied with 
lightning which, scattering the gloom of 
the moment, wrapped the vast surrounding 
| horizon in sheets of flame, the like of which 
| I never before saw and heard: these were 
interludes on our wild way, and were 
generally followed or accompanied by 
showers almost tropical in descent though 
not of long duration. Generally wet to 
the skin on such occasions, I seldom 
caught cold, from continued exercise, while 
the monotony of the waste, and the per- 
| petual recurrence of the same scenery, 
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were beguiled by story-telling and joking. 
I would not be sure that there did not 
come back upon the feelings, without a 
consciousness of it, something of that 
nature which belonged to man, and cheered 
him in his primitive state ; that enjoyment 
of simple things and animal exhilaration, 
from being continually in the open, pure 
air, which civilization has almest wholly 
extinguished at home. 
fire, for such it appeared to be, sheeted 
over those interminable plains to the blue 


When the liquid | 


| 


animal from that of India, and is properly 
the bison. It is equally fierce when 


| wounded, but else, notwithstanding its 


horizon-line, which it seemed impossible | 


ever to attain, a general conflagration of 
both the earth and heavens could not have 
been much more imposing in the reality. 

It was on one of those occasions that 
several of the oxen ran away affrighted, 


| both of the feline species. 


just as the train was going to halt for din- | 


ing. One of them broke its yoke, and 
started off across the waste, followed by 
several others still under yoke. ‘This sud- 


den fright of the animals and running off | 


is called an estampado. In a couple of 
hours they were with difficulty secured. 
One of the wagons ran over a female, the 
wife of a passenger, who was walking for 
the first time after her confinement a few 


weeks before. She died instantly. This 
cast a gloom upon the whole train. In 
two hours after her grave was dug; and 


she was buried on the vast plain we were 
crossing. We left her in her uncoffined 
and lonely rest, and proceeded on our way. 
I felt a damp on my spirits I could not 
overcome, for there was something painful 
in looking back at the loneliness of her 
place of repose. The mother was gone; 
her infant, just a month old, unconscious 
of its loss, was left among strangers, per- 
haps destined never to see the turf which 
covered the ashes of her who had given it 
being. I was gratified to observe the 
kindness bestowed upon the unconscious 
innocent by the women, who, many of 
them mothers with the care of children of 
their own, did not grudge time and atten- 
tion to the bereft one. Their solicitude 
on the occasion was, it is true, only a well- 
known characteristic of the sex, whose 
hearts so rarely err, whatever their heads 
may do. Human nature is not all bad, as 
some will have it to be. But I forget 
that I was to make my essay at buffalo- 
hunting during an expected halt, which, 


however, did not occur till a day or two | 


later than I had anticipated. 
The “ buffalo” of America is a different 








i 


bulk and strength, it partakes of the char- 
acter of all the herbivorous quadrupeds in 
peacefulness. ‘Those portions of the buf- 
falo most esteemed in India as food, the 
hump, for example, are here more carti- 
laginous, and altogether cut of the question 
as a dainty. The Americans misname 
everything. They have tigers and panthers, 
so-called, peculiar to the New World. 
These are really the jaguar and puma, 
The bison in- 
habits the plains of North America, from 
Hudson’s Bay to Mexico, in vast herds. 
I confess my disappointment on seeing an 
animal, somewhat of the ox kind, with 
a shaggy mane, short black horns, and 
shoulders prodigiously heavy and strong, 
in place of the true buffalo. I had antici- 
pated the treat of a buffalo-hump at least, 
that well-known delicacy among East In- 
dian epicureans. The marrow-bones of 
the American bison are an excellent sub- 
stitute, notwithstanding. In spring, when 
the herbage is up, the beef of the bison is 
not to be despised, and the appetite of the 
traveler, the carnivorous biped, is sufficient 
to overcome the apprehension of danger 
in hunting the herbivorous animal, formid- 
able enough in appearance, his shaggy 
brows and long mane, his dark eye and 
appearance, “when he paweth in the 
yalley and rejoiceth in his strength,” prov- 
ing him no unworthy antagonist. He runs 
fast, but his weight forward and his great 
bulk there prevent his stopping suddenly 
or turning short round. Still, it requires 
dexterity and a horse well under hand to 
avoid him when wounded and angry. 

I had not yet been present at a buffalo 
hunt, and the only two or three individuals 
who went out with me were equally 
novices. An old American, who had had 
great practice, could not accompany us ; 
others were too much occupied with the 
wagons and teams. We carefully inspected 
our rifles, and armed, besides, with a re- 
volver, we could calculate on twenty-one 
shots between us. We separated, and 
hunted in a direction opposite to the wind, 
for the animal has the sense both of hear- 
ing and smell in perfection. I was sud- 
denly rounding one of the small elevations 
and then appear on these 


which now 


boundless wastes, when I saw within gun- 
shot a solitary cow, and a little farther off 
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a herd of at least a hundred. I looked for | equally their prey. Their instinct leads 


my companions, but they were not to be 
seen. I dismounted, cautiously knelt on 
the ground, took deliberate aim, and fired. 
The buffalo, or rather bison, followed the 
herd, which made a rush in an opposite 
direction to where I stood, loading my rifle 
as fast as it was possible to perform the 
operation. I then remounted, wondering 
that the animal at which I had shot went 
off after the herd, but made such little 
way. I expected he would turn on me 
and my horse, but he soon stood stock-still. 
| approached my prey, when he bellowed 
as if in pain, turning round toward me 
with difficulty, and he then moved a few 
yards onward, bellowing piteously. I 
ventured a second shot, convinced I had 
been fortunate enough, more by hap than 
cunning, to have struck him in some part 
of the body that impeded his motion. He 
then dropped, and, revolver in hand, I ap- 
proached pretty near him, giving him one 
or two shots in the body, which convinced 
me, inexperienced as I was, that all hazard 
to myself was past, though how it hap- 
pened so opportunely I was puzzled to 
discover. When my friends rejoined me 
they congratulated me on my good luck, 
not having had a single shot themselves. 
The animal was now to be cut up, and 
carried off in such portions as we could 
convey. I was curious to discover where 
the first shot L fired so much at hazard had 
struck him. We found the ball had partly 
buried itself in the socket of the left 
shoulder, completely preventing the move- 
ment of the limb without exquisite pain. 
This accounted for his not following the 
herd, or attacking me, and for his bellow- 

g I was congratulated on 
iny hap-hazard shot. We cut off some of 
he animal, the flesh yet quivering, and 
brought to the wagons as much as we 
could conveniently carry, directing others 
to the spot to help themselves. The meat 
was a pleasant change from biscuit, char- 
qui, and bacon, day by day. Although not 
two hours had elapsed until a second visit 
was paid to the carcass by our party for 


ing so piteously. 





| tricks before high heaven! 


them to fear man. I could not learn 
whether they hunted in packs or only in 
pairs. On the following morning I killed 
a large rattle-snake which lay coiled up 
under my wagon, and acquired the charac- 
ter of a Nimrod with my companions, a 
character won by luck, without experience. 
The snake’s head I cut off and preserved, 
together with the rattle. 

I had risen at half-past three o’clock 
with the drivers of the wagons, breakfast- 
ing at four, to get all packed and ready 
for a start by the time the oxen were put 
to. I counted one morning fifty-three 
wagons, and perhaps a thousand head of 
cattle, nearly “hull down” ahead of us, 
as sailors would phrase it, in the blue dis- 
tance of that voiceless ocean of land. 
Then, at night, to watch their distant fires, 
far, far away, it formed another source of 
amusement to conjecture who or what they 
were. ‘Thus, even on the most arid parts 
of the way, under the open heaven, there 
were always some sources of amusement, 
because there was free action. What a 
contrast to the dungeons of Europe, the 
sovereigns of which play such fantastic 
What happi- 
ness, to that of their victims, dwells on the 


wildest prairie; what a heaven on earth to 
| the abode of the captive, the barred cham- 


more meat, a couple of wolves had already | 


scented their treat, and were driven off, 
looking as sulky as a city alderman who, 


coming to the feast, finds the turtle re- | 


moved. ‘These wolves are of a light color, 
and prowling over the prairie make the 
bodies of dead oxen that drop on the road, 


and those of men too superficially interred, | 


ber of the Austrian victim, poor Pellico, or 
the cells of the old or new bastile! The 
trains that thus preceded us were bound to 
Oregon, the Salt Lake, or California. 
They left news on the road, written on 
paper put in a cleft stick, or pencilings 
upon buffalo skulis which time had bleached 
by the roadside. These were read by 
persons who would never personally know 
each other, and whose destinations were, 
perhaps, a thousand miles apart. Thus is 
man everywhere a social animal, and de- 
sires to be so ten times more even when 
he feels strongest his independence of his 
fellows. 

For two hundred and fifty miles we had 
grass feed for the cattle, fresh herbage 
here and there, and a few indifferent flow- 
ers for a carpet apparently boundless. 
Water was by no means plentiful. The spot 
where it occurred was generally marked 
by the stunted willow or cotton-tree. The 
soil was alluvial on the north fork of the 
Platte River, and monotonous enough, the 
banks low, and in some places the bluffs 
on the southern bank looked more like 
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cliffs than chalky steeps. I imagine they 
were almost wholly sand. Here silence 
and solitude held undisputed sway. 

Some of the people in the wagon train 
were genuine down-westers, as the New 
Englanders call them. Among them, the 
Ohio denizens in particular, there prevailed 
a peculiar confusion of language. I never 
heard the outlandish gibberish equaled 
even in Lancashire. An uneouth pair, 
husband and wife, were disputing near my 
vehicle, apparently about their eldest 
daughter. The lady said to her caro 
SPOS, 

“D’ve think Sal’s a fool itself? No, 
surz, she can tell you he isn’t.” 

“| calculate he is, for all that, maum.” 

* Then think so, surz. I'll swear he be 
no sich matter.” 

** Well, maum, an’ I guesses I may say 
so without your flixtering.” 

‘* No, surz, Sal’s can tell a thing as well 
as any gal—don’t unbespoken hur.” 

“T never ded unbespoken un; he be 
well enough, maum. You let uss alone, 
and not make he as prixsy as her cousin.” 

It was not easy to follow the dialogue 
further; it was difficult to comprehend 
some of these people at all. There was 
but one gender applied to everything. 
Other native Americans conversed in lan- 
guage as pure as that of the denizen of an 


English city. It was impossible for a | 
stranger to designate their native locali- | 


ties. 

The aspect of a scene on one day’s 
journey, at a spot denominated “ Castle 
Bluffs,” if the bathos could be expressed 
in names, was truly noble as well as new. 
America possesses the art of sinking in 
appellations in great perfection; every hill 


being a bluff with the Yankees, and some | 
I have seen being cliffs like those at | 


Dover, others rounded like the South- 
downs, others again shaped like molehills; 
but whether high or low, cliff or convex- 


shaped, all were bluffs. These Castle | 


Bluffs were eminently picturesque. At 
twelve miles’ distance by the road of ap- 
proach they took a new aspect every 
quarter of an hour, and when the spectator 
imagined himself close to them at last, 
deep chasms yawned before him, not those 
trivial hollows which in some parts of the 
prairie land resemble the ground-swell of 
the ocean, calm, silent, and frequently 


repeated, but overwhelmingly grand, rent 
in all directions, so that it seemed impos- 


sible but that travelers and wagons must 
roll over into one or other of the abysses. 
This danger avoided, there came an ascent 
steep and difficult. But all this was no- 
thing to the magnitude of the cliffs them- 
selves. The rents and chasms, deep and 
fearful, seemed not worthy of notice in 
comparison with the overhanging shadows 
of the cliffs above all. They depended 
over a sort of bottom, towering, high and 
broken, on what might be fancied the 
court-yard of some awful castle of the 
days when there were giants who inhabited 
the earth. These cliffs consisted of sand- 
stone, and were so elevated that, although 
they seemed close to the spectator, large 
timber-trees, which grew out of the inter- 
stices to the very summits, and indeed on 
the tops of the cliffs themselves, appeared 
mere shrubs to the eye. Here one vast 


| mass frowned like a ruined eastle, in 
which nature had perforated a window at 
| a great height up in the imaginary wall ; 
another was a huge temple, a parallel for 
the Pyramids, far more vast than a dozen 
of the temples of Ammon, at Thebes. 
Piled one upon another, they seemed the 
work of sume genius of the Arabian 
Nights. Fancy might here have expati- 
ated widely among newly exhumed Her- 
culaneums and Pompeiis, to which those 
ruins in Italy would be diminutive indeed. 
These continued, more or less, for full 
twenty miles. In one elevated part, after 
mounting to the road, a view of great ex- 
tent was attained, and the celebrated 
Chimney Rock rose, like a bold column 
against the deep blue sky, at a great dis- 
| tance, a rock well known in books of 
western travel. I should like to have 
lingered a month on that spot, it was so 
novel, exciting, and worth all the toil of 
the journey. Here the monotony of the 
traveling was broken, to be again resumed 


when we came once more upon the breath- 
less level beyond. It was a pleasing shift 
of the scene, but the time necessary to 
explore those extraordinary rents, the ef- 
fect of terrene convulsion would be con- 
siderable, and “ Forward!” is ever the ery 
upon such journeyings. 

I tasted a prairie dog, here certainly not 
ill-flavored food, but I could not help 
thinking of a rat at the same moment, for 
they are not larger, and something like the 
rat in form. ‘This somewhat diminished 
my epicurean propensities. ‘These little 
| animals, though not resembling the dog in 























configuration, have a species of shrill bark 
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in their ery; the name of dog has sel- | 


dom been conferred on a more ignoble 


animal. It seems as if the 


Americans 


select names rather from the remoteness | 


of resemblance in one animal to the other 


| We were 


than from any marked similitude, provided | 


there be something to justify them in their 
own view, and thus perpetually call one 


thing by the name of another. These 
dogs, which live like rabbits, in burrow | 


holes, are said to dwell in “towns,” the 
term city being reserved for the congre- 
gated habitations of the men of the New 
World even when they are not more ex- 
tensive than an English hamlet. The 
prairie chickens are excellent eating, so is 
the antelope, when the traveler has the 
good fortune to bring one of them down. 
They are exceedingly shy, and I much 
doubt their being the real antelope, because 
the Western Americans call them so, while 
they scarcely call anything but a dollar by 
the right name. They are, however, 
clearly of the deer species. ‘They have 
some fine Indian names in this country, 


| gretted. 


worthy any language upon earth, and they | 


mispronounce them out of pride, because 
they will not be supposed to copy from a 
son of nature. Thus the Indian name of 
Niagara, which is noble, the Yankee de- 
grades into Nidgiiri. 


The roads surprised me to see them so | 


hard-beaten and level. In a few places 
they were narrow, but in 


enough for the traffic, which must be great 


general wide | 


to make and keep them in so good a state | 


only by the passage over them. 
casionally came upon districts of perfect 
aridity, pictures of desolation; then we 
journeyed day by day among fresh-stunted 
herbage and a few wild flowers. In some 
places I noticed veins of a bluish clay, in 
others sand prevailed. The bluffs, time- 
worn and rent, were continued along the 
banks of the Platte. From among these, 
composed of the harder portion of one of 
them abraded, there rises like an obelisk 
the Chimney Reck before mentioned, evi- 
dently the remnant of a larger mass still 
wasting before the storm. Around it, 
prostrate in all sorts of forms, worn by the 
beatings of tempests for countless ages, 
appeared attenuated masses of decaying 
and erumbling sandstone, of which imagi- 
nation easily shaped out domes, and ruined 
spires, and fragments of antique structures, 
in an infinite variety of shape. 


We oc- | 


Nothing | 
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could be more imposing, nothing grander, 
if the vast cireumambient waste did not 
diminish the magnitude of everything upon 
its surface. 

Our train always halted on Sundays. 
now about six hundred and 
eighty miles from Independence, the great 
starting-point in Missouri. Independence 
is about five miles from the river Missouri, 
on the right bank descending. I had 
crossed the Missouri, after traveling to 
Florence from Iowa, on the opposite or 
north side of the great river, much more 
to the westward. I had no means of as- 
certaining the distance we had come by 
that route. I was without a chronometer 
or sextant. ‘There was not anything of 
the kind among the party with which I 
was traveling, a subject I constantly re- 
As we halted almost always at 
noon, an observation could be taken to 
advantage every day, for clouds too seldom 
obscured the solar beam. 

The restiveness of some of the oxen 
sausing a collision between the wagons, it 
became needful to stop for the repair of 
the wheels. ‘This prevented our coming 
up with a number of the same kind of 
vehicles, upon which we had gained a little 
ground continually for some days before. 
We never lost sight of their snaky con- 
figuration trailing along many miles ahead 
of us, without our knowing their destina- 
tion. 

The heat was great, and some of 
the party began to show symptoms of 
This was to be ascribed 
The heat 


indisposition. 


to their own imprudence. 
being intense, there was no sooner a 
halt made near water than a rush tock 


place toward it, and it was swallowed 
chilling cold while those who took it were 
warm with exercise. Sometimes it was 
hardly wholesome, having a peculiar twang, 
but my companions did not stand upon 
trifles. Several cases of common and 
bilious fever appeared. ‘There were no 
medical men in the party. The Latter- 
Day Saints relied upon prayer and oil- 
anointing for remedies ; when unsuccess- 
ful, these did not lose credit, because the 
failure only proved that the term of life 
allotted the sufferer had terminated, and it 
was not intended by Heaven that he should 
survive longer. [administered an emetic, 
and recommended keeping the bowels open, 
and imagine I did some good, exhausting 
thus nearly all my store of medical knowl- 
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edge. ‘Taken at an early period, I imagine | Jem puts his bare feet into the pan, and 


the disorders occurring in these regions 
are in general easily removed, but, unfortu- 


| 
| 
} 


dashes about the warm grease with its feet, 


to the delight of its mother, who exclaims, 


nately, complaints are seldom made until | 


the sick can no longer sustain themselves. 


Idling with the passengers, I observed a 


female correcting her child. One of the 
party cried, ‘* Go it!—spare the rod, spoil 
the child.” 

The Chinese mothers beat their grown- 
up offspring. 


I remarked that I had read | 


of a dutiful Chinese son, of forty years of | 


age, who was observed to shed tears while 


his mother was beating him, and being | 


asked what it was for, replied it was from 
sorrow to find, from the lightness of her 
blows, his poor mother’s arm growing so 
much weaker than it used to be, inferring 
from that a diminution from age of the 
maternal tenderness. 

* That is an odd way, to my mind, of 
showing maternal tenderness,” said a Lat- 
ter-Day Saint, who was listening to our 


conversation. ‘In our slave states they 


have as much of that virtue, I dare say, | 


Read 


as they have among the Chinamen. 


this,” handing me an old newspaper from 


Boston. 

When I had perused it, I thought it was 
the most edifying picture of maternal love 
of offspring in a slave land, with the ill- 
usage of the slave, that I had ever seen. 
It was highly illustrative, and, true or false, 
not uninstructive either, nor destitute of 
humor, enhanced by an individual who 


afterward read it aloud with the down-east | 
Then thirteen or fourteen days must be 


emphasis. ‘The mother hears her child 


cry. 

** Ba-a-a!’ 
turned of eighteen months. 

** What's the matter wi’ ma’s sweet yit- 
tle ducky?” taking up the child and ca- 
ressing it, then pressing it to her bosom, 
while the brat digs his vengeful little talons 


, 


It was a dirty brat, just 


into her face. 
* An dad, missis, I know what little 
massa dim want,” exclaims the negro girl. 
* You black hussy, why don’t you tell 


me, then?” And the passionate mistress 


took off her shoe, and hit poor Dinah a 


cruel blow in the face with the heel of it. 
“ Why, missis, he want to put him foot 
in dat dere pan of gravy what’s on de hart,” 
blubbered the unfortunate slave. 
‘Well, why don’t you bring it to hur, 
you?” exclaims 


higger 


agyravating gg 


you 
the mother, 
Dinah brings the pan of gravy, and little | himself and others. 


tenderly, ‘* Did nammy’s Jemmy want to 
put its teeny weeny footeys into the gravy. 
It shall paddle in the pan as long as it 
chooseys wooseys, and then it shall have 
its pooty red frock on, and see its pappy.” 

“ Now here are two pictures of maternal 
affection, which do you prefer ?” 

“They are both original of the kind, 
Mr. S., and about equally instructive; 
but your country must have the preference 
over the Chinese in the moral of the tale.” 

The child is thus early initiated into 
that reckless abuse of power which is 
turned to due account in after life in the 
slave states. 

The slowness of traveling by oxen, some 
of those experienced in the route assured 
me, was better than by mules, because the 
latter are so difficult to govern, so mischiev- 
ous, and at times very vicious. This, I am 
inclined to think, arises from the want of 
knowing how to manage them. ‘They must 
travel much faster than oxen can be made to 
do; and were I to go the same route again 
I would start from Independence, and pro- 
cure Spanish muleteers to take care of the 
animals, and ride them on the journey. 
The Saints said that most of their large 
trains did not make, with oxen, more than 
ten or twelve miles a day on the average 
of the journey ; and from Council Bluff to 
Salt Lake must be eleven hundred miles, 
which would occupy ninety-two days. 


added for Sundays, when there is no trav- 
eling, and the total would be a hundred and 
six days, or above three months. The 
same distance may be made riding a mule 
in a little more than one third of the time, 
but there is much more exposure to the 
elements, and the earth must be the trav- 
eler’s bed, sick and well. [I must confess 
that our encampment, when the wagons 
were drawn up, the cattle unyoked, and 
the people scattered about the fires, with 
the children loose and at play, screaming 
with delight, presented a cheerful and even 
attractive appearance, not diminished by 
the cattle let loose and feeding around. 
Perhaps the solitary plain and the dreary 
prairie rendered the sight more pleasing 
The exhilarating air, too, at 
intoxicating, 


by contrast. 
sun-down, seemed almost 
for every one was in good humor with 
The Saints were 
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singing psalms and sacred songs, all alike 
free from that care which is the curse of 
civilization. We were ina sort of hollow 
in the sandy plains, still north of the Platte 
River, and not far from a spring of deli- 
ciously cold water; a few trees directed 
us through the hollow to the water. There 
was a forsaken hut near, which was said 
to have been built by fur traders. Our 
road then lay over an unproductive barren 


country for the best part of the way, and | 


not far from the River Platte, crossing a 
dusty plain, on which the cactus grew pro- 
fusely. 
come, comparatively, a narrow stream, 
with a sandy bottom and very little vege- 
tation on its banks. There were several 
islands in the bed of the river, on which 
grew stunted willows among the light- 
colored sand, forming an agreeable con- 
trast to the arid ground over which we 
had been before traveling. 


A guard was kept at night; the sentries | 


were taken from the unmarried men of the 
train, and they would not hear of my tak- 
ing the duty—a Gentile, as they called 


ine. After the fatigue of a burning day’s 


We encamped near the river, be- | 
| camp was alive, further sleep 


have ventured himself there ; but the party 
who should have answered the challenge 
was not discovered. It was not more than 
an hour and a half before daybreak, the 
time when Indians make their attack. A 
good many wolves were prowling about, 
and perhaps one of them was mistaken for 
an intruder, but they are very shy of ap- 
proaching man by day or night. How- 
ever, the echo of the firing from the soli- 
tary heights on the south side of the Platte, 
which was really fine, must have scared 
them away if they were the intruders. 
By this time the women had got up, the 
was out of 


| the question ; by day-dawn breakfast was 


traveling, this night duty was irksome, but | 
| oppose their opinions, is their only virtue. 
| Of regard to law—I mean that of the 
| United States on the east, in New En- 


absolutely necessary, in order to be secure 
against attacks or cattle-stealing by the 
Indians. The sentries were obliged to be 
very watchful, and, though relieved as 
often as possible, were reconciled to the 
duty by the conviction alone of its neces- 


sity. One night I was awoke by the neigh- 


ing of an Indian pony, tethered near the | 


wagon in which I was asleep. 


than four shots succeeded. One was the 


Not less | 


signal for every man to turn out armed at 


the opening, or head of the corral—the 
wagons being arranged so as to form a 
species of enclosure, into which the cattle 
may be driven, and so called from the 
Spanish for a cattle-fold. I seized my 
rifle and revolver, hastily slipped my feet 
into the shooting-shoes, whieh I found 
most convenient to wear upon such an ad- 
venture as I had undertaken. The firing 
continued. 
appointed for assembling. Forty well- 
armed men were congregated in a very 
little time. The sentry stated that he had 
seen a person in a blanket pass twice across 
the corral, and that both he and his fellow- 
sentry, a little distance off, had challenged 
and got no reply, upon which they fired. 


got ready, and we started on our way to 
Fort Laramie much earlier in the day than 
we had ever done before. The order 
observed, the cheerfulness and kindness 
shown by these people, I can never forget. 
Nor do I wonder at their emigration from 
the brutes of the State of Missouri. Of all 
classes of men I have ever seen, those lo- 
cated there across the Mississipi are the 
most untutored, savage, debauched, un- 
christian profligates I ever encountered. 
Hospitality to the stranger, if he does not 


| gland, or on any part of the seaboard there 


respected—here they neither know nor 
care anything. Their will is the law— 
vile and utterly insensible to justice and 
truth as it is. There is no vice they do 
not practice, while no sense of shame be- 
longs to them. The hatred between men 
of some moral character and principle, and 
those who have neither, is natural. Nor 
does the murder of Smith and others, and 


| the robbery of their property, surprise. 


If his imposture was credited, it was only 


| a matter of creed in those who believed it, 


I sallied forth to the place | 


for which others had no right to murder 
them, appropriate their goods, and spoil 
their land. Not less extraordinary and 
flagrant was the weakness of the American 
government at home, which dared not pun- 
ish the outrage, one ground of its own ex- 
istence being the protection of those over 
whom it is selected to rule. No such out- 


| rage would have gone unpunished in the 


The figure had disappeared behind one of 


the wagons. No solitary Indian would 


Vout. XTIL.—29 


most degrading of all the European des- 
potisms. 

We continued our route to Fort Laramie 
—an enclosure of about an acre in extent. 
The wall which surrounds it is erected of 
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unburned brick, and on the top are dis- 
played a couple of brass cannon of small 
calibre. The buildings in the interior are 
reared against the walls, except on one 


they were a great height above the ocean 


we were well aware, the cold having con- 
| tinually increased at night for a week or 
| ry 7 . . 

more. The fact is, that these mountains 


side o” the square, which is raised to a 


second story. The fort is sufficiently 
strong: to resist an Indian attack, but these 
people are very peaceably inclined wher- 
ever there is an appearance of power, and 
they have made the fort a trading post. 
The country around was dreary; not a 


tree met the eye in any direction, and the | 


soil was not at all fruitful in the vicinity ; 
the efforts to make vegetables of any kind 
succeed had been unsuccessful. We did 
not stop at the fort, because there was no 
provender for the cattle. The continued 
visits there by Indians and strangers had 
caused all the green food to be consumed 
for several miles round. ‘There were sev- 
eral traders resident, who were exceed- 
ingly civil; cut off from the great world, 
they did not appear unhappy, and proffered 
me their hospitality, which | found, on the 
score of luxury, did not exceed the con- 
tents of my wagon, and they were quite 
destitute of bread, or rather of flour. We 
only remained here during a noonday halt. 
They had an ample supply of fresh and 
excellent meat; they had milk, and could 
vary their repasts with salt and fresh. 
They paid a dollar per pound for their 
coffee, which was running short. 

We were attacked by musquitoes at our 
next halting-place, which happened to be 
near water. I had never suffered so much 


before from the virulence of their poison- | 


ous stings, and retained the marks for days. 
We noticed here certain black insects, like 
grasshoppers in fourm, which were so nu- 


| 


rise from the summit of an inclined plane, 
the height of which without instruments 
could not be detected, but we every day 
perceived symptoms of frost upon the 
ground before sunrise. 

Still tormented by musquitoes and sand- 
flies, or some of the breed of the latter, of 
which I am ignorant as to the species, we 
proceeded in a temperature not eqnal in 
height to that we had before encountered, 
but much more distressing to sustain, ow- 
ing to the changes being in such a fearful 
extreme. We had the dancing water, the 
mirage at noon-day, and hoar frost at 
night. The vapor assumed the most tor- 
menting aspect at times, but that of re- 
freshing waters in the distance while we 
were on an arid desert was most tantaliz- 
ing. On all sides we were mocked with 
the appearance of cooling lakes and riv- 
ulets. A party of Indians passed us look- 
ing miserable enough, but we did not 
delay our march to exchange civilities. 
They were wretchedly clad, and meager 
of limb. Desolation, solitude, melancholy, 


| all that might be supposed to affect the 
| minds ef travelers forced to fall back upon 


merous that we crushed them under our | 


feet. Our animals as well as ourselves 
suffered greatly again for several days from 
the flies and musquitoes, especially in the 
early morning. As we proceeded the 
herbage changed, and not for the better. 
We were evidently on the ascent. The 
ground soon became covered with worm- 
wood. At length we approached what is 


themselves, overtook us in each day’s 
travel here. Nature appeared to have 
made war upon nature. Cliff originally 
piled upon cliff. seemed to have fallen one 
over the other. Huge rocks projected 
from clay; beds of sand intermingled. 
We wound our way among rifts and rents 
without number, and gullies worn deep by 
raging torrents that formed impending 
heights shattered by tornadoes. ‘The sur- 
face far and near was in a state of anar- 
chy, scantily clothed in certain spots with 
straggling tufts of sage peering from the 
gravel; such were the only objects on 


| either side of a tortuous road, from which, 


called the South Pass of the Rocky Mount- | 


ains, which means only a gap in a ridge 
by no means picturesque, but still on the 
ascent. The mountain summits were 
rounded and barren, and their forms such 
as those who are accustomed to other 
mountain ranges would regard with disap- 
pointment. ‘They were said to be from 
seven to nine thousand feet high. That 


at certain turns, we caught a sight of the 
Utah mountains, capped with snow in the 
hot summer month of July. 

The road undulated, or at least, was 
not on a level even in the gullies. Ridge 
followed ridge, and once or twice at night 
we could not find wood nor weed suffi- 
cient to cook our suppers, and so retired 
to rest with empty stomachs, after a 
draught of water from a very pure cold 
stream which crossed the way. Not long 
before we halted for the night we saw 
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smoke ascending in the direction of the 
road some way ahead of us, and continued 
our march in the hope of falling in with 
some other party, but in vain. ‘The coun- 
try on each side consisted of sandstone, 
with here and there veins of clay, the con- 


solidation of the sand appearing to be con- | 


tinually going on, as well as the opposite 
work of abrasion. Bluff elevations, in many 
places almost perpendicular, came down the 
streams that ran through the valleys from 
the higher grounds. When much worn 
near the summits they exhibited the most 
fantastic forms. 
tic temples; others seemed dome-crown- 
ed; others were pyramid-shaped, more 
vast than those of the Nile. Here were 


obelisks, and there ruined columns, mock- | 
ing in size those of Baalbec, or Girgeuti. | 


We passed an uncomfortable time amid 
all this natural grandeur. Hunger kept 
the children awake, and they talked or 
cried the whole night long. 
were divided into two compartments ; one 
oceupied by the females of the family. 


The light sleepers of the male sex became 


disturbed, and, though fatigued, got up 
and went into the open air, cold as it was. 
Their conversation and the noise of the 
children kept me from sleeping, and I too 
arose feverish and uncomfortable. We 
set out again without any other breakfast 
than a slice of raw ham and a hard bis- 
cuit. Our next day’s journey was not in 
a much better country, but seeing a little 


stunted wood, or rather bushes of some | 
kind of willow, we halted, and contrived | 


to kindle a fire and make a hearty meal. 
The hot coffee we thus obtained was ex- 
ceedingly welcome, infusing spirits into 
the whole party. To die of hunger in a 
frigid climate must, from my experience, 
be ten times worse than the same fate in 
a warm latitude. 


mantully, thanks to our repast, and soon 
went on our way rejoicing. The effect 
of a full and an empty stomach upon the 
animal spirits was never more strongly 
exemplified. The poor children crying 
with hunger before, their little fingers still 
empurpled with the cold of the early morn- 
ing, now fairly shouted with delight, and 
Joy sat upon every visage where nature 
was a desert. 

With little variation in the scenery or 
atmosphere, we arrived at Fort Bridger, 
about one hundred miles irom the city of 


Some looked like gigan- | 


The wagons | 


A cold shower of rain | 
fell just after our meal, but we bore it | 
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| the Latter-Day-Saints. Its situation is 
by no means unpleasant, but the Fort, as it 
is called, is a miserable establishment of 
| log huts. It was originally a trading post, 
for the daring trader is always at t'e ad- 
vanced post of civilization; his negotia- 
tions are far better conducted with for- 
eigners than those of diplomatists, and 
much more Christian, as peace is his in- 
| terest as well as the interest of all Chris- 
tian men. Here, at Fort Bridger, good 
water and excellent grass abound, and the 
streams are full of fish of a kind peculiar 
to mountain lands. This fort is reckoned 
eleven hundred and sixteen miles from In- 
dependence, in Missouri, and about one 
hundred from the Salt Lake itself. 

There was a considerable traffic going 
forward at Fort Bridger when we reached 
it. The Indians were numerous, and evi- 
dently busy in making their bargains, in 
which they showed as little inclination to 
yield a point as the whites. All strata- 
| gems to enhance a profit seemed to be 
considered fair. If they had no other vir- 
tue, they certainly exhibited that of hos- 
pitality ; and if they possessed the means 
| would, I believe, have feasted us all as 
The trad- 
ers are a singular race of men. Sunburnt, 
thin for the most part, hardy, separated 
from civilization, courageous, reflective, 
full of presence of mind, kind to the stran- 
ger, and rarely quarrelsome, for they feel 
their dependence upon each other, they 
are as superior to the squatters or frontier 
raff in the Western States as men can 
| well The latter repel, the former 
attach the wanderer. Both are hospita- 
ble, but the man of the wilderness regards 
not state quarrels. He boasts of his gov- 
ernment as better than any other in the 
world, but he cares as little about the local 
squabbles of the people in the different 
states as those in Cornwall care about a 
squabble in a Durham corporation. 

The changes of temperature here were 
very sudden; thirty degrees in a morning 
was very common. The blasts from the 
snow-capped mountains were evidently 
I hurried on additional cloth- 


long as we chose to remain. 


be. 


the cause. 


ing, for I could scarcely sustain the 
change. ‘There seemed even here to be 


a set of idlers, who lived probably upon 
/ the hunters’ charity, and mingled with 
the Indians. he Indian taciturnity as- 
| tonished me. Their affected indifference 
| pervading all was like a species of pride 
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which fears to display ignorance, if any- 
thing, by showing surprise or admiration. 
One or two of the Utah Indians were 
pointed out to us; miserable specimens 
compared to the Sioux or Snake tribes. 
We set out in a cold shower toward 
the Salt Lake city. Our elevation was 
perceptible in the hoar frosts continually 
seen in the mornings, in this the hottest 
time of the year. We had not quite a 
hundred miles to travel through a coun- 
try which bore no resemblance to the 
prairie-land which we had crossed. Ster- 
ile, rocky, barren, or bearing only the mis- 
erable sage in place of trees, we begin 
to descend very gradually on the Pacific 
slope of the mountains. The road became 
difficult; streams, sometimes rather deep, 
to ford; in the mountains, in 
which trees grew as if for shelter, called, 
why, | know not, ** cannons ;” mountain 
summits snow-capped, at a great distance, 
part of the grand chain called the Utah; 
no sign of animal existence, except of a 
bird called the sage-hen, one or two of 
which were shot, and found too strongly 
flavored with the taste of the shrub to be 
all around a stillness almost 
distressing ; these were the accompani- 
ments of our route, which, after all, had 
become one of desolate sublimity, for the 


hollows 


” 


agreeable ; 


distant mountain summits, now and then 
seen in their ** diadem of snow,” led the 
dullest into admiration, and the more re- 
flective to a consideration of their grand- 
eur. ‘“ They be the works of God, sure 
said one of the men driving a 
to 
more struck with the truth of any words. 


enough!” 
wagon close mine, and never was | 
In one place, where the plain or valley of 
the Salt Lake displayed the mountains 
beyond it, a scene of beauty and grandeur 
nowhere surpassed, I thought of that ques- 
tion of the prophet, “* Who has measured 
the waters in the hollow of his hand, and 
meted out the heavens with the span, and 
comprehended the dust of the earth in a 
measure, and weighed the mountains in 
scales, and the hills in a balance?” Afar 
off lay the great Salt Lake, or rather Lake 
of Silver, full 
shores snowy white, and, 


in sunny refulgence, its 
as if to afford 
beauty by contrast, a range of lofty mount- 
ains of an umbered hue bordered it on the 
west side. ‘There was something pecu- 
liar in its aspect, although nothing could 
There it lay, waveless, 


as a mirror. 


be more brilliant. 


tideless, dead, smooth 
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was, no doubt, a basin of the sea left when 


the heaved-up land and mountains around 
rose above the ocean level, and the water 
in countless ages had evaporated and left 


| its saline sediment, for this lake is now 





fed only by the waters from the small lake 
of Utah, which is fresh and clear, and 
originated in the torrents trom the melt- 
ing of the mountain snows. It is truly a 
grand but desolate object, pleasing from 
the sunshine alone, for without that it is 
no better than the Dead Sea in Palestine, 


and equally nauseous from muriate of 


soda and other salts. 
The train soon afterward came in sight 
of the Lake Valley, bounded in the dis- 


tance by a high mountain range. It is 
broad and level; not a tree or shrub 
visible throughout. <A little time after 


catching a glimpse of the valley I descried 
the city, the foundations of which were 
laid by the singular religionists from the 
Kast, driven by persecution to the desert. 

It was a map-like view we first had of 
the city as we gradually descended into 
the valley. ‘The mountains on the oppo- 
site side were lofty, sérrated, and truly 
picturesque. The place itself seemed 
little worthy the name of a city, but as it 
was approached it put on a better appear- 
The inhabitants had pleniy of 
breathing room; the streets were 
laid out as to width. 
sizes and kinds, were composed of un- 
burned brick, and the streets branched off 
from the center of the place, the houses 
being few compared to the plan plainly 


ance. 
well 
The houses, of all 


marked out. In the center was a build- 
unfinished, designed as a temple or 


This was of considerable mag- 


ing, 
church. 
nitude. 

Thus much it was easy to perceive at a 
We had 


scarcely gained the bottom of the slope 


distance from elevated ground. 


| 
and got into the valley, when we per- 


ceived several persons approaching our 
party, and when they came up saluting 
with an “all hail” the conductors or * el- 
ders,” as they called them, who were in 


| authority over our train, papers from the 


| east were exchanged, and many congrat- 


It | 


ulations. Presently we were met by a 
number of persons of both sexes on foot, 
some of them leading children as rosy- 
faced as could be seen in England, a grat- 
ifying contrast to those in the states 
through which I 


east. The women, too, had a freshness 


had come more to the 
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of complexion not observable among the 
eastern sisters. This must be ascribed to 
the dry, pure air of the lofty region they 


inhabited, said in the valley to be not less | 


| 


than four thousand feet above the sea, | 


while the mountains round, some of them 
at least, rise as high again. 

I inquired for an inn, but the elder, Mr. 
Ss 





mate acquaintance, and who had, in fact, 
induced me to come so far by his repre- 
sentations, of which I found none as yet 
belied, recommended that I should keep 
to my wagon for a short time, and even 
pass another night in it if required, until 
quarters could be obtained not only for 
myself but for many of my fellow-travel- 
ers, assuring me that no time should be 


lost in providing accommodation, and that | 


the necessary requisites for sustaining the 
inner man should be speedily provided. 


+m +s ne 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE. 
JOSEPH. 


ILE history of Joseph is related by the 

sacred writer with great simplicity, 
and in language so chaste, touching, and 
forcible as to render any attempt to im- 
prove it altogether vain. The story has 
been told a thousand times, and just as 
far who told it have deviated 
from the narrative of Moses, just so far 
have they marred its beauty. It will be 
ur object, therefore, to keep as closely as 
may be to the Scriptural narrative, and to 
intersperse such remarks as may tend to 
elucidate rather than to adorn it. to show 
the purity of the gold rather than to seek, 
by gilding, to heighten its luster. 

Joseph was the eleventh son of his 
father Jacob. He was born in Mesopo- 
tamia in the year B. C. 1747. From 
the natural sweetness of his temper and 
disposition he was his father’s favorite, 
but most unwisely did Jacob allow his 
partiality to be seen, and in that family 


as those 


, With whom [ made the most inti- | 


| 





was verified the adage, a favorite has no | 


friends. ‘* When his brethren saw that 


their father loved him more than all his | 


brethren they hated him, and could not 
speak peaceably unto him.” <A little in- 


cident is related which probably served to 


increase this feeling of enmity. Joseph | 
was with his brethren on one occasion 


when they were feeding their flocks, and 
observed in their conduct some flagrant 


| brothers were not to be found. 


| 


act of wickedness, the precise nature of 
which is not stated, but which Joseph 
deemed it his duty to make known to his 
father. Hence, as was very natural, they 
regarded him as a tale-bearer, a character 


| always odious, and especially to those 


who are conscious of having done wrong. 

The relation of two remarkable dreams, 
indicating some kind of superiority which 
the dreamer should have over his breth- 
ren, still further increased their enmity. 
In the one he and they were binding 
sheaves in the field, and their sheaves 
stood round about, and did obeisance to 
his sheaf; in the other the sun and the 
moon and eleven stars were represented 
as doing homage to him. The whole 
family seem to have thought that these 
visions came from God, although, it is 
said, his father rebuked him, deeming it 
an impossibility that he and the lad’s 
mother and their remaining sons should 
ever do homage to him; while his broth- 
ers envied and hated him yet the more. 
Most remarkably, as we sliall see in the 
sequel, was the interpretation verified ; 
and the advancement of Joseph was 
brought about by means that in human 
probability seemed likely tu defeat that 
object entirely. 

At the time of which we are now speak- 
ing the family appear to have been dwell- 
ing in the vale of Hebron. Jsrael had 
purchased a piece of ground in Shechem, 
some sixty miles from their present resi- 
dence. hither, probably on account of 
its affording better pasture, the elder sons 
of the patriarch had gone with their flocks 
and formed an encampment. And one 
day Israel said unto Joseph: Go, I pray 
thee, and see whether it be well with thy 
brethren and well with the flocks and 
bring me word again. ‘The welfare of 
his sons, wicked as they were, was dear 
to Israel, and with a glad heart did Joseph, 
then about seventeen years of age, depart 
upon his lonely errand. Little did he or 
his father think that he was now leaving 
his paternal home to return again no 
more. But it was; and through a 
most wonderful series of adventures did 


so 


| Joseph pass, while severe and protracted 


were the sufferings of his father on his 
account. 

Having arrived in Shechem the youth 
appears to have lost his way, and his 
A friend- 
ly stranger whom he met gave him direc- 
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tions, and he pursues his journey until he 
arrives at a region of country called Do- 
than, in the neighborhood of Mount Gilboa. 
And now it is easy to imagine his emo- 
tions when he perceives, at a distance, the 
flocks and tents of his brethren. Fatigued 
as he was with his journey, how he has- 
tens to meet them! He will give unto 
them his father’s greeting; he 
count the incidents that have transpired at 
In the gush- 


will re- 


home during their absence. 
ing tenderness of brotherly affection he 
thinks of a thousand little things that will 
be pleasant for him to talk about and for 
them to hear. In the fullness of an affec- 
tionate heart he has already forgotten 
their illtreatment, and is overjoyed that 
after his disappointments and wanderings 
he will soon be among friends and pro- 
Very different were the feelings 
sentiments of his toward 
him. When they saw him afar off, even 
before he came near unto them, they said 
one to another, Behold this dreamer com- 
eth! and they conspired against him to slay 
him. Come now, say they, let us kill him 
and cast him into some pit, and we will say 


tectors. 


and brothers 


some evil beast has devoured him, and we 
shall see what will become of his dreams. 
In the history of mankind we read of many 
acts of barbarous cruelty, but we know not 
that we meet with one, in the black cata- 
logue of crime, that, when we take into 
the account all the circumstances, exceeds 
in atrocity the one now under considera- 
Cain slew his brother, and has left 


tion. 
a name infamous to all generations. Blood 
hath been shed in the olden time, and 


since, too, murders have been committed 
too terrible for But where, in 
all history, shall we find ‘nine men con- 
spiring at once to killa brother ;”° a broth- 
a brother even 


the ear. 


er so meek and gentle; 
then upon an embassy of affection and 
love; a brother whose only faults were 
those natural to his youth, and for whose 
murder they could find no better reason 
than the fact that his old father loved him. 
True, they made his dreams a pretense 
for their conduct; and this very pretense 
Had they believed 
illusions of the 


heightens their guilt. 


those dreams the mere 
brain they would, doubtless, have esteemed 
them little worth their attention ; but they 
regarded them, evidently, as coming from 
God, and hence their language, We shall 


see what will become of his dreams, is, 


in fact, an effort to overthrow the purposes 


of the Almighty, a challenge to that God 
who had thus made known his will. It is 
evident, too, that his death was not now 
thought of for the first time. They had 
meditated upon the best means of getting 
rid of one whose conduct was a continual 
rebuke, and whom they hated, and now 


| the favorable opportunity presents itself: 


| horrors of starvation. 


| he 


| them and they would not hear. 


Behold this dreamer cometh. 

To the credit of Reuben, the eldest 
brother, it is recorded that he consented 
not to this barbarity. Seeing them bent 
on Joseph’s destruction, and aware that it 
would be vain to oppose them, he suggests 
a plan whereby they might gain their ob- 
ject without shedding his blood. Let us 
rather, said he, cast him into this pit; 
purposing to rid him out of their hands to 
deliver him again to his father. ‘To the 
proposal of Reuben the brothers readily 
consent, and strangely quiet their con- 
sciences by mercifully changing the lad’s 
doom from a violent death to the lingering 
Greatly does their 
consent to this purpose aggravate their 
unfeeling conduct. Reuben’s design was 
to gain time, that, by some means, he 
might effect the lad’s deliverance ; theirs 
that he might perish there by hunger, the 
most terrible of all deaths. With relent- 
less hands they fall upon him as soon as 
arrived them. Deaf to his 
prayers and his cries, they strip him of 
his coat, that garment prepared for him 
by his father in token of his love, and cast 
him into the pit. ‘They saw, without re- 
morse, as they afterward confessed, the 
anguish of his soul when he besought 
By the 
memory of their childish sports, by the 
affection of their father, by the endearing 
name of brother, and by their hopes of 
heaven, he sought from them mercy, but 
in vain! Reuben, it seems, was touched 
with at the lad’s grief, and al- 
though they were following his counsel, 


among 


sorrow 


release him soon from 


and he hoped t 
his agony, yet at beholding his tears and 
entreaties, he spake unto them saying, 
Do not sin against the child; but they 
would not hear. 

The pit into which Joseph was thrown 
was probably an excavation in the solid 
rock made for the purpose of holding 
rain-water. Such pits or cisterns were 
frequently walled up with and, 
sometimes, as we learn from the prophet, 


stone, 


were by some means broken and incapa- 
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ble of holding water. In such cases they 
were frequently used for the confinement | 
of criminals, and Jeremiah himself, at the 
instigation of his enemies, was cast into a 
dungeon of this kind where he was “ like 
to die for hunger.” 

We may imagine, but cannot, of course, 
describe Joseph’s feelings and emotions 
when his brothers had accomplished their 
purpose, and he found himself shut up and 
left alone to perish; but as for those who 
had done the deed, removing probably at 
such a distance that they might not hear 
his cries, it is said, they sat down to eat | 
bread ; that is, they gave themselves up to 
revelry and feasting. To the heartless | 
conduct of these men on this occasion, the 
prophet Amos evidently alludes when he 
denounces the conduct of those who eat 
the lambs out of the midst of the flock, 
and the calves out of the midst of the 
stall, who chant to the sound of the viol 
and drink wine in bowls, but who are not 
grieved for the affliction of Joseph. It 
was not, however, the will of heaven that 
the youth thus abused and abandoned, 
should perish in the pit. He remained 
there but a few hours, for while his breth- 
ren were yet at their feast, behold a compa- 


ny of Ishmaelites came from Gilead, bear- 
ing spicery, and balm, and myrrh, going 
to carry it down to Egypt. With these 
men, at the suggestion of Judah, a bargain 
is made. Joseph is brought forth and 
sold as a slave for a sum equivalent to 
about ten or twelve dollars of our money. 
Notice here an almost imperceptible link 
in the chain of God’s overruling provi- 
dence. Had this caravan been a little 
earlier, or a little later in its march; had 
Joseph left his home a little before, or a 
little after the time when he set out upon 
his journey; had he not lost time by wan- 
dering out of his way, or had he not fallen 
in with the stranger who directed him to 
his brethren, he, in all probability, would 
not have been sold as he was, and so far 
as man can see the whole course of his 
future life had been different. 

It seems from the narrative that Reu- 
ben, the eldest brother, was not present 
when the bargain was effected and the 
His intention, evidently, 
his deliverance, to 
On go- 





sold. 
was to have effected 
send the lad back to his father. 
ing to the pit for that purpose he found | 
him not, and gives way to immoderate 
grief. Huis brothers, however, soon pac- | 


brother 


| how dear to a father’s heart! 


| ify him, and he agrees with them in im- 


posing upon his father, and sending to 
him the bloody coat of his beloved 
son, now sold into hopeless bondage. 
And this, although doubtless it had been 
practised before, is the first instance on 
record where man has pretended to ac- 
quire property in his fellow man. Strange, 
is it not, that any man should claim a right 
to sell his brother’s sinews, and soul, and 
blood ; that by any sophistry he should so 
impose upon himself as to believe that he 
has a fair title to hold and dispose of a 
being stamped with the signet of immor- 


| tality just as he would of an ox, or a dwell- 


ing, or a piece of land! And yet from 
that day to the present there have not 
been wanting living examples of the same 
spirit which actuated the brethren of Jo- 
seph; when man, because he has the 
power, will claim the right thus to devote 
his brother, 
And worse than all, and most to be deplored 
As human natures’s broadest, foulest blot, 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his 
sweat 
With stripes that mercy, with a bleeding heart, 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast. 

There is no evidence that these Ish- 
maelites or Midianites, as they are indif- 
ferently called, were cruel masters. They 
bought the youth in the way of trade, just 
as they might have bought a camel or 
dromedary, designing, doubtless, to make 
money by conveying him to Egypt and 
disposing of him to the best bidder. In 
their system of morality, just as it is in the 
system of all who traffic in human flesh, it 
was a fair business transaction. It was 
legal too; that is, so far as laws had any- 
thing to do with it, and those who bought 
the boy, whatever may have been the fact 
as to those who sold him, had no twinges 
of conscience from having violated the 
commands of Him who hateth oppression, 
and whose unqualified declaration is, All 
souls are mine. 

And now behold these merchantmen on 
their way. They have added to their 
chattels one slave, a youth of little com- 
parative value in their estimation ; but O, 
For aught 
I know they used him well; it was their 
interest to do so, and men generally study 
their own interest. But as for Joseph he 
could not but feel 


| A silent, secret, terrible control 


That ruled his sinews and repress’d his soul. 
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No longer for- himself he waked at morning 
light, 

Toil’d the long day and sought repose at night ; 

His rest, his labors, all his strength and health 

Were only portions of a master’s wealth. 


On the arrival of the caravan in Egypt, 
they soon found a purchaser for the lad. 
He became the property of Potiphar, the 
captain of King Pharaoh’s body-guard. 
The sacred historian leaves us to im- 
agine what must have been the lad’s re- 
flections as his thoughts reverted to the 
past and to the probabilities of the fu- 
He seems to have borne his hard 
He even 


ture. 
fate with patient meekness. 


submits cheerfully to his lot, and with | 


performs the duties enjoined 
The secret of 


diligence 
upon him by his master. 


this patient resignation is found in the | 


fact that he had a quiet conscience, and in 
the assurance which the sacred historian 
gives that in the midst of all these 
troubles God was with him. Nor did he 
attempt to deny or conceal his religious 
faith as might have been expected under 
the in which he was 
placed. 
among the idolaters by whom he was sur- 


us 


circumstances 


rounded, that his master saw that the Lord | 
An expression equivalent | 


was with him. 
to that spoken of the disciples of the 


Saviour, when it is said that others took | 


knowledge of them that they had been with 
Jesus, and indicating a course of conduct 
which at all times is well pleasing in the 
sight of God, as tending to advance His 
glory among those who know him not. 
Owing to his deportment and the mani- 
fest blessing of God upon his labors, Joseph 
rose rapidly in the favor of his master, and 
he made him overseer over all that he had, 
and he left all that he had in Joseph’s hand, 
and the Lord blessed the Egyptian’s house 
for Joseph’s sake. Thus possessed of the 
confidence of Potiphar we are ready to 
congratulate him upon the happy change 
in his but a new and unex- 
pected trial awaits him. ‘ From a quarter 
which he little expected a storm of temp- 


condition, 


tation was coming upon him which threat- 
ened to make shipwreck of all that was 
precious and dear to him in time and eter- 
nity.”” And here we see the grace of that 
God whom Joseph served sufficient for 
him in an hour when, without that grace, 
he must have fallen. How can I, says he, 
in answer to repeated solicitations, how 


can | commit this great wickedness and 


On the contrary, he so lived even 


| sin against God? How can I do it, and 
sin against Gop? my maker, my preserver, 
my judge! 

And this thought, thus forcibly express- 
ed, would be, if ever-present to the mind, a 
strong dissuasive from every act of trans- 
gression. It is not that the sin will mar 
my own happiness, nor yet that by commit- 
ting it I shall injure my neighbor, though 
both in almost every case are true; but 
| how ean I do it and sin against God ? 
How can I, in my Judge’s eye, my Judge’s 
anger dare? The immediate consequence 
of Joseph’s conduct in this matter was his 
| imprisonment within the walls of a gloomy 
dungeon. With a heavy heart, doubtless, 
did he enter that dreary abode to which, not 
his crimes but his virtues had consigned 
him; and very mysterious did his lot ap- 
pear; but even there he has that which 
alone can sweeten the bitterest cup, and 
which kept his soul in perfect peace. The 
secret is told by the sacred writer in his 
own expressive language ; he says the Lord 


was with him and showed him mercy. 
The physical sufferings of Joseph while 
in the prison are not dwelt upon by Moses ; 
but the Psalmist tells us that his ‘“ feet 
they hurt with fetters,” and that “he was 
He was not only confined, 
chains ; treated 
How long he endured 
It was pro- 


laid in iron.” 
but bound with 
vilest malefactor. 
| this severity is not known. 
bably but for a short season as, says Moses, 
the Lord gave him favor in the sight of 
the keeper of the prison, upon whose con- 
fidence and respect Joseph continued to 
gain until at length all the other prisoners 
were committed to his care. While in 
this situation, a deputy-keeper, although a 
prisoner, two of Pharaoh’s high officers, 
his butler and chief baker, were, for some 
offense given to the king, cast into the 
same prison, and placed in charge of 
On a certain morning when he 


as the 


Joseph. 
came in unto them behold they were sad, 
and on inquiry he learned that this sadness 
arose from a dream which each had had 
in the preceding night. We have dreamed 
a dream, say they, and there is no inter- 
preter of it. And Joseph said unto them, 
Do not interpretations belong to God ? 
thus designing evidently to call their at- 
tention away from the absurd pretensions 
of the astrologers and soothsayers to that 
infinite being whose he was and whom he 
served. It is He alone who can read the 
events of futurity, and by him was Joseph 
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prompted to inquire from his prisoners 
what their dreams were. Having heard 
them, and being inspired, doubtless, with 
wisdom from above, he at once declares 
as the interpretation, that the butler should 
be delivered from prison and restored to 
his former rank, and that the baker should 
be put to a violent death. In both these 
cases he declared moreover that these in- 
terpretations should be fulfilled within the 
short space of three days, an evident proof 
of his entire consciousness of the truth of 
his prediction. In three days it would be 
seen whether he was, indeed, a man of 
truth and inspired by God, or whether, 
like the interpreters of Egypt, he merely 
guessed at the result. As further evidence 
of his confidence in what he had told them 
he makes a request of the butler: Think 
on me when it shall be well with thee, and 
show kindness, I pray thee, and make 
mention of me unto Pharaoh, and bring 
me out of this house; for indeed I was 
stolen away out of the land of the Hebrews ; 
and here, also, I have done nothing that 
they should put me into the dungeen. 
Joseph, although he bore his imprison- 
ment with patience, earnestly desired free- 
dom, and scruples not to use such means 
as were within his reach to obtain it. He 
did not suppose, of course, that the butler 
would have it in his power to release him, 
but that from his situation he would be 
enabled to speak of him favorably to the 
king who, with a word, could throw open 
the doors of his dungeon. To remove 
any doubts on the mind of the butler, who 
might have supposed that Joseph was suf- 
fering justly for his crimes, and hence 
might fear to intercede for him, he assures 
him that neither his imprisonment nor his 
slavery was the just reward of his own 
conduct. ‘I have done nothing,” says he, 
‘that they should put me into the dun- 
seon.”’ He does not bring a railing accu- 
sation against those from whom he had 
suffered this flagrant wrong, but merely 
denies his guilt with reference to the 
charge brought against him. And then, 
with regard to his being a slave. J was 
stolen, says he, I was stolen out of the 
land of the Hebrews. Was that true ? 
Did not Potiphar buy him? Did he not 
buy him of those who had themselves pur- 
chased him for twenty pieces of silver? 
Most certainly ; and yet no one will hesi- 
tate a moment to admit that these pre- 
tended sales were all theft, and if he had 





passed into a thousand hands in succession, 
the last would have been no less guilty in 
the purchase than the first, for the simple 
reason that no one could have had a clear 
title to that which he pretended to sell. 
So with all traffic in human beings. The 
great God declares “ All souls are mine,” 
and no human statutes can set aside His 
claims, or justify one man in claiming 
ownership over another. 

But to pursue the story. According to 
a custom generally prevalent among the 
monarchs of eastern nations, a great feast 
was made in honor of the king’s birth-day. 
This happened on the third day after the 
interpretation of the dreams to which we 
have alluded, and on that day was the in- 
terpretation of Joseph fulfilled to the let- 
ter. The chief baker was called forth 
from prison and put to death, by the king's 
command. ‘The butler, on the contrary, 
was released from his confinement and re- 
stored to favor and put again in possession 
of his office. What reason the king had 
to make this difference between his ser- 
vants we know not, but the result was 
exactly as Joseph had said, and gave evi- 
dence that God was indeed with him, en- 
abling him to predict with certainty the 
events of futurity. But the time of 
Joseph’s deliverance had not yet come. 
The butler did not remember Joseph but 
forgot him. It was convenient to forget 
him. The incident is a very common one. 
Prosperity is exceedingly apt to induce 
forgetfulness, especially toward those who 
may be in low circumstances. The pros- 
perous man, when he has reached the 
summit of his hopes, looks back upon those 
who have helped him upward as upon a 
ladder now no longer needed, and to be 
kicked aside at his pleasure as altogether 
useless. 

Here for the present we leave the 
favorite son of Jacob. ‘True, he is in 
prison, but his God is with him, and he is 
safe. True he has nothing to hope from 
man, but his trust is in the Lord. Clouds 
and darkness are round about the im- 
prisoned slave in a strange land, but the 
Lord showed him merey. In a future 
number we shall see these clouds disperse, 


| and, as the successive scenes of his event- 


ful history are unfolded, we shall see how 
precious in the sight of the Lord are all 
they who put their trust in him, and how an 
overruling God can make all things work 
together for good to them who love him. 
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THE WEB OF LIFE. 
BY HARRIET A. SMITH. 


Once, within a secret chamber, 
Stood a loom of wondrous power, 
And a Weaver came to labor 
At the morning twilight hour; 
O’er his loom laborious bending, 
While the sunrise flamed above, 
Swift his magic shuttle sending— 
Brilliant shades, of richest blending, 
Flowers of loveliest tint he wove. 


While he wrought with speed untiring, 
Singing oft in careless glee, 
Many eyes, with fond admiring, 
Watch’d his early toil, inquiring 
What its end and aim might be. 
Weaving, weaving, ever weaving, 
Bending o’er that magic loom ; 
Tell us what thou art achieving, 
Tireless Weaver, weaving, weaving 
In that dim mysterious room. 


Thine is not the loom of India, 
Weaving fabrics rich and rare ; 
Silken webs of Tyrian purple, 
Tissues flower’d with rose and myrtle, 
Costly robes that princes wear. 
No; the wondrous combinations 
Of this magic loom of thine, 
Prove a mightier mechanician, 
Prove its architect Divine. 


All its beams are strong and brazen, 
And its shafts are burnish’d steel; 
Bright the morning sunbeams glisten 
On each swift-revolving wheel, 
Where a thousand cords are twining, 
Through the framework intertwined, 
To some high, mysterious purpose, 


All its mazy powers to bind. 


See the shuttle, tipp’d with silver, 
Gliding swiftly to and fro, 

Weaving threads of light and shadow, 
While the sunbeams come and go; 
Weaving threads of wondrous meaning, 

Wrought with import deep and high, 
Like the mazy threads of being 
In the web of destiny. 
Weaving, weaving, ever weaving, 
Bending o’er that magie loom, 
Say, what work art thou achieving? 
Tireless Weaver, weaving, weaving, 
Toiling in that secret room. 


Mark the issues of my labors ; 
Mark me well, the Weaver cries; 
Mark these colors, bright and changeful, 
Which the sunbeam glorifies ; 











Hues of light, and brilliant promise, 
Make my wearying task sublime; 
I am weaving threads of action 
In the golden warp of time. 
’Tis a robe of joyous beauty 
I must weave with care and strife, 
Else, a mantle dark with sorrow— 
It will clothe me on the morrew, 
’Tis the checker’d Web of Life. 


Let us gaze, with deeper wonder, 
On this moving spirit-loom ; 
Let us watch its secret working 
While it weaves the web of doom. 
Scatter’d gleams of heavenly virtue, 
Shades the weaver must combine, 
Lofty thoughts, and high aspirings, 
Gentle deeds of love untiring, 
With the flowery woof entwine ; 
Truth, that thread of strength and beauty, 
Tinged with deep immortal dye; 
Love, with hues all warm and glowing; 
Hope, like morning’s amber sky ; 
Faith, that dazzles like the sunbeam, 
Stamp’d with victory’s light sublime— 
These his skillful hands are weaving 


In the golden warp of time. 


Watch, O watch! thou magic Weaver, 
That swift shuttle in its flight, 
Flying fast, and flying faster, 
Glancing like a ray of light. 
White-wing’d forms are hov’ring o’er thee, 
Whispering ever in thine ear ; 
Nerve thee for the task before thee, 
Work, and thy reward is near. 
Work while yet thy wheels are flying, 
Moved by some ny sterious spell ; 
Hark! a voice above is crying, 
“Weave the warp, O weave it well!” 
High and higher toward the zenith 
“Rides the glorious morning sun, 
And the Weaver gazes proudly 
On his work so well begun. 
See him bend in earnest labor, 
With the sweat upon his brow, 
Marking how the wheels are turning, 
How the cords are, playing now ; 
Marking how that winged shuttle 
Weaves the threads of virtue bright ; 
How the hues of hope and promise 
Bloom and brighten in his sight. 


Oft the rising sun is clouded, 
And the room seems dim and cold ; 
Scarce he sees the threads of action 
Glimmer through his warp of gold ; 
Then the rosy light of morning 
Through his little window streams, 
Flashing from the wheels of silver, 
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Dancing on the brazen beams, 
While that swift, unwearied shuttle 
Glideth ever to and fro, 
And the constant sun is shining 
While the shadows come and go. 


Yet within that secret chamber, 
Hiding ever in the gloom, 

Shadowy forms are darkly moving, 
Watching o’er that spirit-loom. 

Through each crevice, left unguarded, 
Through each rent in wall or floor, 

They are creeping, softly creeping, 
Stealing through that chamber door. 

Through the mists that rise around them, 
Dim, in phantom groups, they move ; 

Oft their intervening presence 
Hides the sunlight from above. 


Round, all round the unconscious Weaver, 
Silent, shadowy, see them glide; 

See! they weave a vail around him, 
Wrought of pleasure, ease, and pride ; 

Now his colors seem to deepen, 
Brighter tints of joy appear, 

And their low alluring voices 
Fall upon his list’ning ear: 

“ Weaver, thou art weary, weary, 
Weary of this ceaseless toil, 

And thy task is long and dreary ; 

Rest thee, Weaver, thou art weary 
Of this clatter and turmoil. 


“Still the wheels are turning, turning 
With a drowsy monotone, 
And the constant sun is burning 
In the cloudless sky alone. 
And thy web of fairy beauty 
Needs not this laborious skill, 
For the shuttle pauseth never, 
And the silver wheels forever 
Move obedient to thy will. 
Weaver, bow thy head in slumber ; 
For one hour of soothing rest, 
Lay aside thy care and toiling, 
Till repose, with soft beguiling, 
Nerve thee for the toil and test.” 


See! the Weaver bends and listens 
To that sweet enchanting tone, 
Till his drowsy eyes are closing, 
And his weary hands hang down. 
See the watchers bending o’er him! 
How they strive to break the charm! 
How their white wings throng around him! 
Hear them ery in wild alarm, 
“Rouse thee for the work before thee! 
Break! O break that fatal spell! 
Hark! that voice is thundering o’er thee— 
Weave the warp, O weave it well!” 





Yet the syren’s voice of music 
Falls melodious on his ear, 
And the enchanted vail is woven 
O’er his vision, once so clear. 
Lower sinks his head, and lower, 
Drooping o’er the brazen beams, 
While a thousand shadowy phantoms 
Paint the colors of his dreams. 
And he dreams he still is weaving 
Brighter tints than e’er before ; 
Wealth, and fame, and pride, and pleasure, 
Joyous ease, and glittering treasure, 
Dance his eager gaze before ; 
Azure tints of beaming beauty, 
Gleams of rainbow-cinctured joy, 
Brilliant hopes, and power, and glory, 
Gold that shines without alloy. 


While they feed his dreaming vision 

With these hues of light and bloom, 
They are busy with his labors—- 

They are weaving in his loom ; 
Weaving threads of dark repentance, 

Gloomy doubt, and anxious care ; 
Vain regrets, and wild upbraidings, 
Tears of bitter anguish, fading 

In the blackness of despair: 

While the specters flit around him, 
Filling all that haunted room, 

Shutting out the blessed sunlight 
With their wings of raven gloom. 


See! the sun in fiery splendor 
Up to his meridian sweeps, 
Pouring down the light of noonday 
Where the careless Weaver sleeps. 


Oft his beams are quench’d and clouded, 
And the storm-king from afar, 

With the threat of distant tempests, 
Rolls upon his cloudy car; 

Still the white-wing’d watchers linger, 
Gazing down with tearful eyes; 

And the dreamer starts and trembles 
When they plead with earnest cries : 

“ Break ! O break the spell that binds thee! 
Lo! the day is waning fast! 

Soon will come the shades of evening, 
And thy day of toil be past.” 


Swifter flies that wingéd shuttle, 
Darker threads of woe it weaves— 

Deep remorse, and guilt, and madness 
Are the vestiges it leaves : 

Oft that golden web is crimson’d 
With the crimson hue of crime, 

Wrought with many a shade of anguish, 
Woven in the warp of time. 

And the thread of truth is broken, 
Virtue fades, and calm delight, 
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Faith, and hope, and love, no longer 
Blend their hues of rainbow light. 


Turn and see! the sun is sinking 
Slowly down the western sky, 

And the length’ning, deep’ning shadows 
All across the valleys lie ; 

Yet the Weaver still is sleeping 
In his chamber dim and cold, 

Peopled thick with haunting phantoms 
In the twilight gathering, bold, 

With their broad wings, round him, o’er him, 
Larger, darker, still they throng, 

Till he feels their chilling presence 
Binding him in fetters strong. 


Now a strange and boding silence 

In that chamber reigns profound ; 
Now a cry—so shrill, so fearful— 

Wakes the startled echoes round. 
How it thrills the guilty sleeper! 

How the watchers start with dread! 


' 


See! the sun has set in tempests, 


And the dreamer’s vision fled! 


Now he wakes; he gazes round him; 
All is silence ; all is night; 
Save the thunders rolling o’er him, 
Save the lightning’s lurid light: 
And he gropes amid the darkness— 
Hark! he hears that voice once more! 
Deep and calm, yet stern and awful, 
While the night storms round him roar, 


Weaver, pause, thy work is done; 
Now the shuttle standeth still, 

And the silver wheels no longer 
Move obedient te thy will. 

Every brittle cord is broken, 
And that warp of glittering gold— 

It is woven—lt is finished— 
Wrought with guilt in every fold. 


Yet see! ah see! a million eyes 
Are gazing in upon thee now; 
And through thy broken, crumbling walls, 
A light, a strange, bewildering glow, 
A second morn, is pouring in 
Its searching splendor through thy room, 
And myriad voices wail around thee, 
O Weaver of the magic loom! 


Now unroll the Web of Life! 

Darest thou that web unroll? 
Dar’st thou, to the light of day, 
That web of guilt and shame display ? 


| 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 


HERE are two kinds of electricity ; 
the one vitreous or positive, the other 


| resinous or negative; and both kinds are 


| causes, chiefly by evaporation. 


produced in the atmosphere by various 
We may 


| form a slight idea of the extent of evapo- 


ration carried on over the whole globe, 
over all the rivers and lakes and seas, the 
stagnant pools and latent moisture, the 


| hidden springs and boundless oceans, when 
| we remember that three hundred millions 


' tion, and by friction. 


of hogsheads of water rise daily into va- 
por over the Mediterranean alone. By 


| condensation, or the change which that 


evaporated vapor undergoes when return- 
ing to a fluid state through decrease of 
temperature ; by vegetation, by combus- 
This last arises 
when masses of air, moving in contrary 
directions, encounter each other. ‘The 
friction of their surfaces develops electric- 
ity, which is especially active when these 
masses differ in degrees of moisture and 
temperature; the cold developing nega- 


| tive, and the warm positive, electricity. 


The friction of the wind, as it passes over 
trees, houses, mountains, and other high 
objects, is also held to set free the elec- 
tricity of the atmosphere ; so that we can 


| understand why thunder-storms should be 


almost always accompanied 


by strong 


| winds, and should rarely or never occur 
| in perfectly still weather. 
\ 


| kind meet and coalesce in 


Clouds charged with electricity of one 


good fellow- 


| ship enough; but when those which bear 
|a different kind meet together, a violent 


| formed by the 


consequence. Rains are 


meeting of different winds, 


is the 


shock 


as thunder-storms by the contact of op- 


posing electricities. A warm soft air, 


charged with moisture, meets with a cold 


wind direct from the polar regions. The 


| cold north wind condenses and globulates 


the vapor, which falls to the earth in the 


| form of Scotch mists or showers. 


Yet this must clothe thy shudd’ring soul. | 


O, thou hast rocked thyself in slumbers 
Till foes have wrought thy destiny! 

Thou hast woven dreams of folly— 
They have woven death for thee. 


First, before a storm arises, is seen the 
cirrus, that light fibrous ecurl-like cloud, 
which stretches in undulating waves or 
long lines over the sky, sometimes curling 
out like the lightest and most graceful 
feathers, or like the sweeping grain of 
This broadens out into 
cloud : 


knotted woods. 
the or 
those little round masses which lie near 


cirro-cumulus, sounder 


together but yet separate, and give the 
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mottled or speckled skies which are so 
beautiful in summer afternoons when they 
bode no mischief and contain no evil. 
Then the cirrho-cumulus gathers itself 
into the cumulus proper, or strachen-cloud, 
large heaped-up masses that look like 
carved marble or sun-covered boulders in 
the deep blue sky, those dazzling white 
day clouds which children gaze at won- 
deringly as if they were solid masses 
built up in the heavens, and which even 
older brains can scarcely credit to be 
mere imponderable vapor. These are the 
forerunners of the storm-cloud, that dark 
gray, rugged mass, with its sharp and 
jagged edges, from which stream down 
both health and destruction to the world 
below ; that cloud, darker and more threat- 
ening than the nimbus or rain-cloud, with 
which people who are not good observers 
so often confound it. 


Storms never come from the perfectly 
uniform and regular clouds which some- | 
Storm clouds | 


times cover all the sky. 
have always torn and angry edges, as one 
would expect from them, fierce and riving 
as they are, instruments of death, and 
among nature’s earliest embodiments of 
rage and devastation. Storms are many- 
patterned. 
storm never comes from one cloud only, 


and Saussure agrees with him; but other | 


meteorologists (notably, Bergman and Du- 


chamel de Monceau, good names enough) | 
| in the year; the storm days are about the 


assert the contrary ; and Marcovelle states 


that on the twelfth of September, 1747, | 


the sky at Toulouse was perfectly clear, 


except for one little cloud, from which | 


suddenly burst a thunderbolt that killed a 
woman named Bordenave as she stood be- 
fore the house. 
Bordenave bore but an indifferent charac- 
ter, if sorcery and the black art were in- 
cluded among her gifts, we may be sure 
how the occasion was improved by all the 


anti-witeheraft world ; and how an inevi- | 


table natural law was translated into a 
single act of Divine vengeance, calculated 
to strike terror into the hearts of all the 


sabbet-hauters, loup-garons, broomstick- | 


riders, black cat keepers, and familiar 
nourishers in Toulouse. 

As storms always commence with the 
accumulation of the cirrus-cloud, and as 


the cirrus-cloud floats very high, it fol- | 


lows that storms are generally very high 


above the earth. Kaemtz, one of the 





Franklin says that a thunder- | 
| and rain. 


If that unhappy femme- 


travelers’ tales which set forth how they, 
the travelers, journeying over the Alps 
and the Brocken, have seen storms form- 
ing below them. Yet Monsieur Abbadie 
found in Ethiopia that an October storm 
was only about two hundred and thirty- 
three yards above the earth; but the 
highest which he noted was one in Feb- 
ruary, at about two thousand two hundred 
and forty yards, or about a mile and a 
quarter. As sound travels three hundred 
and seventy-five yards per second, the 
distance of time elapsing between the flash 
and the report may be taken as a basis for 
calculation by any one with nerve suffi- 
cient to time a thunder-storm by the min- 
ute hand of his watch. 

Pliny says it never thunders in Egypt. 
Plutarch that it never thunders in Abys- 
sinia. We know now that both of these 
assertions are mistakes, though indeed 
Egypt is singularly exempt from frequen- 
cy of storm; for storms are correspondent 
with rains, and as it seldom rains in 
Egypt, thunders and lightnings are equal- 
ly rare. It never rains in Lower Peru, 
or so rarely as to be outside all meteoro- 


| logical consideration; consequently, say 


at Lima, storms of thunder and lightning 
are as little known as hurricanes of wind 
Storms are also rare at the 
North Pole, and never occur in midseas, 
at a certain distance from land. The 
rainy days at Cairo are only three or four 


same number. At Calcutta the average 
of storm days is sixty, and everywhere a 
broad parallel is kept; so that where 
there is most rain there is also most thun- 
der and lightning. Storms come at the 


_ same times and seasons, and with striking 


regularity. In the tropics they accom- 
pany the wet seasons and the change of 
the monsoons ; at Calcutta, with its sixty 


| days of storm, not one occurs in Novem- 


ber, December, or January; at Martin- 
ique and Guadaloupe none are known in 
December, January, February, or March. 


| In mean latitudes very few storms occur 


in winter, and only a few in the hottest 
days of spring and autumn; more than 
one half come in summer, and generally in 
the day, rarely at night, either in the tropics 
or in the temperate zones. But the rule 
of summer storms does not hold absolutely - 
for all places; for, on the western coast 
of America, and the eastern shores of the 


greatest meteorologists, doubts all the | A¢riatic, more occur in winter than in 
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summer ; in Greece more in autumn and 
spring; in Rome there is no difference 
between summer and autumn; at Bergen 
and at the Azores, where there are win- 
ter rains, they are most frequent in the 
cold and rainy weather; at Kingston, in 
Jamaica, it thunders every day for five 
consecutive months, though the adjacent 
islands are tranquil; also at Popayan, in 
Columbia, during a certain season, there 
is thunder every day. 

Woods, mountains, and broken 
cause and attract storms; but their fre- 
quency is not always referable to the con- 
figuration of a district. At Paris, for in- 
stance, the average number of thunder- 
days is fourteen; and Paris is not on a 
dead level; while at Denainvilliers, be- 
tween Orleans and Pithiviers, one of the 
flattest districts possible, the average is 
Other atmospheric 


land 


raised to twenty-one. 
causes, then, must be in operation which 
are not yet made fully manifest, and which 
remain to be investigated. 

There are three kinds of lightning, says 
Arago: forked, and 
spherical. Forked lightning in 
very slender flashes, generally white, but 
Fine 


Monsieur sheet, 


comes 


is sometimes blue or violet colored. 
as these flashes are, they often divide into 
three or more branches: as when, in 1718, 
twenty-four churches were struck in the en- 
virons of Saint Pol de Léon, but only three 
peals of thunder were heard. The flashes 
of forked lightning are most destructive. 
They are nowhere seen to more terrible 
perfection than when lighting up the dark 
ravines and black precipices of a mount- 
ainous district. Even in England, among 
the Cumberland mountains, the thunder- 
storms have a majesty and awful sublimity 
which no dweller on the plains can un- 
Sheet lightning is comparative- 
Some of those thunderless 


derstand. 
ly harmless. 
summer lightnings are distant sheet light- 
nings, too distant to allow of the thunder, 
which yet exists, being heard. Dark red, 
blue, or violet are the principal colors of 
this form of electricity, which has neither 
the whiteness nor swiftness of the forked. 
Spherical lightnings are what are called 
vulgarly thunderbolts; luminous masses, 
or fiery globes, which descend slowly to 
the earth, and make lightning conductors 
On the night of the 14th of 


useless. 


April, 1718, Deslandes saw three globes 
of fire fall on the church of Couesnon, near 
Brest, and destroy it utterly ; and, on the 


| the goatherd by one single flash. 
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3d of July, 1725, during the height of a 
thunder tempest, an enormous globe of fire 
fell and killed a shepherd and five sheep. 
This was not so terrible, though, as the 
Ethiopian storm, reported by Abbadie. 


which destroyed two thousand goats and 
We 


| . “o 
quote these assertions modestly, if some- 


what doubtfully ; not presuming to place 


| a limit to the wonderful forces of nature, 


of which the more we learn the less we 
seem to know, yet expressing ourselves 


humbly on the uncertainty of testimony, 
| and the proneness to exaggeration com- 


mon to humanity. The balance between 


| skepticism and credulity is the most diffi- 


cult of all balances to hold evenly. 

These summer lightnings, of which we 
have spoken, have been taken by some to 
mean essentially, harmless interchanges of 
electricity, the atmosphere seeking its own 
electrical equilibrium. But it will gener- 
ally (not always) be found that, during their 
appearance, there has been a storm some- 
where on earth, where, what was but lam- 
bent summer lightning to the far-off spec- 
tator, has proved to be deadly destructive 


| fire to some hapless dweller underneath. 


In a July night of 1783 De Saussure, at 
the Hospital de Grinsel, under a calm clear 
sky, saw, in the direction of Geneva, a 
thick band which gave out 
thunderless lightnings. This but 
summer lightning to him; but the Gene- 
vese were suffering all the horrors and 
ravages of a storm such as the oldest in- 
habitant had never witnessed. And in 
1813 Howard, at Tottenham, saw on the 
under a clear 


of clouds, 
was 


south-east horizon, and 
starry sky, some pale summer ligiitnings, 


| which proved afterward to be a violent 


storm raging between Calais and Dun- 
kerque. ‘The question of distant storms, 


and how far the reflection of them could 
be possibly visible, and whether this sheet 
or summer lightning necessarily always 
argued a distant storm, was being once 
discussed at the philosophical society of 
Geneva. When the meeting broke up 
the southern horizon was illuminated with 
the very form of lightning under dispute. 
Some days after, the newspapers spoke 
of a violent storm in the Pays de Vaud, 
Wurtemberg, and Bavaria, which seemed 
conclusive enough as to how far reflection 
could be carried, if not as to the univer- 
sally uniform character of distant sheet 


lightning. For there are, in truth, such 
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things as thunderless summer lightnings, 
lightnings without storms and without 
dangers, and as frequent under the tropics 
as in our own temperate latitudes. There 
is probably, and more than probably, thun- 
der with these flashes, but at too great a 
height from us to be heard. Besides, the 
higher the atmosphere the more rarified it 
becomes, and the more rarified the medi- 
um, the less intensity there is of sound ; 
but we can scarcely imagine that light- 
nings can be interchanged without any 
accompanying report, or that a certain 
law of nature can be contravened without 


| Arago, willingly inhabits E] 


Thunderbolts have special attraction to 
certain places as well as to certain objects. 
No one in New Granada, says Monsieur 
Sitio de 


| Tumba Barreto, near the gold mine of the 


Vega de Supia, because of the frequency 
of thunderbolts there. Even while Mon- 
sieur Boussingault was crossing E] Sitio, 
the black who guided him was struck by 
lightning. La Loma de Pitago, near Po- 


| payan, is another locality of doubtful elec- 


the intervention of any higher agency, or | 


the interruptign of an opposing law. 
There being lightnings without thunder, 
so there are thunders without lightning. 
Volney, among many other witnesses of 
similar phenomena, speaks of violent thun- 


derings one morning at Pontchartrain, 


under a clear sky, and without lightning ; 
but in a quarter of an hour the heavens 
clouded thickly over, and a heavy hail- 
storm fell, the stones as big as his fist. 
The longest thunder-roll (which seems so 
interminable to those who are nervous 
during storms) lasts only from thirty-five 
to fifty seconds; and the space of time 
between the roll and the flash varies, ac- 
cording to distance, from five, four, three, 
and even half a second, to forty-two, forty- 
seven, forty-nine, and seventy-two seconds. 
But the half-second interval is very rare, 
and only found in storms of the closest and 
most violent character. We need scarcely 
add that the nearer a storm the more dan- 
gerous. Also, the higher the body the 
more likely it is to be struck; as, for in- 
stance, all mountains, trees, high buildings, 
and, in the midst of a plain, men and ani- 
mals. ‘Trees, bushes, and buildings, are 
peculiarly lightning conductors, and speci- 
ally liable to be struck. For this reason 
it is wise to avoid the neighborhvod of 
trees during a storm; not even trusting 
to the old poetic legend of the exemption 
of all the laurel tribe, for love of one fair 
Daphne; nor to Hugh Maxwell’s assertion 
that the beech, maple, and birch, are anti- 


tric fame. A young botanist, Monsieur 
Plancheman, was determined to cross La 
Loma on a stormy day, in spite of all re- 
monstranees, and was struck dead by a 
thunderbolt. On the 29th of June, 1763, 
a thunderbolt struck the bell-tower of a 
certain church near Laval, and, entering 
the church, caused great damage ; on the 
20th of June, 1764, a thunderbolt struck 
the same bell-tower, entered the church, 
and melted the same gilding, blackened the 
same holy vessels, and in the very same 
spot as the preceding year made anew 
two holes which had been filled up. There 
is no more striking instance on record of 
the uniform action of natural laws than 
this. We believe, too, that any inhabitant 
of a mountainous district could bear out 


| our own assertion and observation, that 


| years. 


where once a thunderbolt has been seen to 
fall, or forked lightning to strike, there 
surely would the same accidents occur 
during the worst storms of succeeding 
We may be certain that there is 
no such thing as chance in nature. Chance 
is simply our ignorance which cannot fore- 
see necessary consequences, because it 
does not understand the foregoing laws ; 
there is no such thing as blind unmeaning 
hazard, without necessity, or without law. 

Chemical, mechanical, and physical ef- 
fects followed on electrical phenomena, 
which any one may see repeated on a 
minute scale by an electrical machine. 
Lightning melts and vitrifies masses of 


| rock, sometimes covering them with a yel- 


conductors, like that classic laurel ; nor to | 


Captain Dibdin’s belief in pines; nor, in 
fiet, to any private or personal favorite 
among forest-trees or shrubs ; for they are 
all equally dangerous to human neighbors 
during a storm, and equally powerful con- 
ductors ; their pewer varying only as they 
are taller or more humid than their fellows. 


| by a lightning-stroke. 


| 


lowish-green enamel, studded with opaque 
or semi-transparent lumps. But it has 
never been known to melt any metallic 
substance of a certain thickness. Watch- 
springs, small chains, points, and parts of 
swords and daggers, fine lines or threads 
of metal, or thin layers and washes, have 
been known to have been thoroughly melted 
Larger masses, 
heavy chains, and the like have been soft- 
ened, and bent, and twisted, but not melted. 
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P ! 
Beyond the thunderbolts of ordinary talk, | 


which mean simply lightning flashes that 
strike the earth, there are real and actual 
thunderbolts found in several parts of the 
globe; ponderable and tangible bodies ; 
masses filled inside with a smooth and 
brilliant glass, something like vitreous 
opal, which cuts glass and strikes fire by 
a steel. ‘These bodies having been sub- 
jected to an ignominious disclaimer, Mon- 
sieur Hagen, of Konigsberg, came forward 
as their demonstrator. During a storm at 
Rauschen, a thunderbolt fell on a birch- 
tree, leaving two narrow and deep cavities 
in the ground near the tree. Monsieur 
Hagen, digging very carefully round one 
of these cavities, came upon a_ perfect 
thunderbolt: a pearly-grey, vitreous mass, 
covered with small black spots. The 
wonderful cliemical changes and decompo- 
sitions which electricity makes in all or- 
ganic bodies are too technical and too 
numerous for description here. 

The mechanical effects of electricity are 
tremendous. ‘Trees torn up by their roots, 
large masses of rock hurled great distances, 
houses flung to the ground like packs of 
children’s cards, roofs and walls and furni- 
ture strewn in a helpless medley together, 
are a few of the ordinary mechanical ef- 
fects of lightning, when it strikes anything 
on earth. Under the physical effects are 
ranged the carbonization or burning of 
combustible bodies; the wonderful manner 
in which trees are sometimes barked, and 
the wood rendered friable, and like dust; 
in animals, the loss of sight and hearing, 
paralysis and apoplexy; though this last 
group ought rightly to be ranked under 
vital or pathalogical effects. 

The most terrible storm on record is, 
perhaps, one which occurred at the small 
village of Chateauneuf les Moustiers, in 
the department of the Basses-Alpes. 
During service the village church was 
struck by three masses of fire, falling in 
succession. Nine people were killed, 
eighty-two were wounded ; all had para- 
lysed limbs, as well as other maladies. 
The cure of Moustiers, who had come 
over to assist at mass, was found, after the 
first confusion had subsided, senseless, scar- 
red with numerous surface wounds, and 
paralysed. His garments were torn, the 
gold lace of his stole melted, and the silver 
buckles of his shoes broken and thrown to 
It was with 
great difficulty that he was recovered, but | 


the other end of the church. 


| 


he suffered from his wounds for two long 
months, during which time he never slept ; 
and his arms were paralysed forever. 
The church was filled with a thick black 
smoke through which the only light to be 
seen was from the flaming of the burning 
clothes of the poor creatures struck. A 
young child was torn from its mother’s 
arms, and flung about six paces from her ; 
a youth, at that moment chanting the 
epistle, felt as if seized by the throat, and 
then was flung outside the church door ; 
the missal was torn from his hands, and 
riven to pieces. All the dogs in the 
church were killed as they lay or stood ; 
and the officiating priest alone, clothed in 
silk, received no hurt. The dogs were all 


| killed, as we said, for lightning strikes 


| animals in preference to men; and number- 


| less instances are to be met with of ani- 


mals which have been struck, and human 
beings left harmless, in a storm, though, 
perhaps, the horse has had a rider, the ox 
a driver, the cow a milker, and the dog a 
master in the act of caressing him, as the 
lightning fell. Nothing, indeed, is so in- 
explicable to us as the choice which the 
lightning seems to make. 
of persons perhaps one or two will be 
struck and the rest saved; between two, 
one will lie dead, not five feet from the 
other left unharmed. In a stable where 
there were thirty-two horses in a line, 
those at the two extremities only were 


Among a crowd 


touched. The lightning passed innocu- 
ous over the intervening thirty. This 


was at Rambouillet, in 1785; and, in 
1808, at Kronan, in Switzerland, five 
children were sitting in a row on a 
bench, when a thunderstorm broke out, and 
a flash of lightning killed the first and the 
last, leaving the centre three unhurt, be- 
And of 
five horses in a line, the first and last two 
were killed, while the middle one, an old 
blind Dobbin, eat his hay without molesta- 
tion. But this is a well-known electric 
law, if not a well-understood one; the first 
and last in a chain always feeling the shock 
the most powerfully, while in a metallic 


yond a somewhat rough shaking. 


tube there is always most damage and 
most impression where the lightning or 
electric current has made its ingress and 
egress. 

A thunderbolt falling in a powder maga- 
zine, sometimes simply scatters the powder 
about, without setting it on fire, as hap- 
pened at Rouen on November the 5th, 
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5, and at Venice on the 11th of June, 
5. But this is as rare as it is incredi- 


5 
75. 
Most frequently the powder is set 


17 
17 
ble. 


alight, and the whole place is blown into | 


the air. 


| 
| 


There was a fearful instance of | 


this at Brescia, in 1769, when lightning | 


falling on a powder magazine, containing 
above two millions of pounds of gunpowder, 
belonging to Venice, the magazine ex- 
ploded, and the sixth part of Brescia was 
destroyed by the shock, the rest of the city 
being much shaken and damaged, and 
about three thousand people killed and as 
many more wounded. 


Photographers may recognize in the 


following anecdotes a greater graphic 


power in the violent action of lightning 
than in that of still light. In September, 
1825, the brigantine I] Buon Servo, an- 


chored in the bay of Armiro, in the Adri- | 


atic, was struck by lightning. 


Tonian-like, 


a horse-shoe was nailed to the mizen-mast, | 


and at the foot of this mast sat Antonio 
Teodoro, patching his shirt. The light- 
ning fell, and the man was killed on the 
spot; killed without wound or burning, 
only his needle found stuck into his thigh, 
and down his back a light black and blue 
mark, ending in the figure of the horse- 
shoe nailed to the mast. 

A brigantine belonging to a Doctor Mi- 
calopulo was struck in the Zanthian roads. 
Five sailors were at the prow ; two asleep, 
three awake. 





The clothes of two of the | 


men were set on fire; a third lost every | 


hair on his body save on his head; and a 
fourth was killed as he lay sleeping. He 
was lying on his back, and when stripped, 
they found on his left side the number 
forty-four distinctly marked, a mark not 
there previously, and which was of the 
size and likeness as the same number in 
metal marked on the rigging of the ship, 
and which the lightning had touched in its 
course. 

In the archives of the Académie des 
Sciences for 1847, where the precedirg 


anecdote is also preserved, it is related how | 


a certain Dame Morosa de Laguna was 
seated at her window during a heavy storm. 
She felt a sudden shock, as a flash more 
vivid than the rest blinded her; but she 
soon recovered, and no ill effect followed. 
The image of a flower, which had been 
passed over by the electric current, was 
perfectly and distinctly printed on her leg; 


and she never lost the mark to the last | 


day of her life. 


Vor. XIII.—30 


ATTILA AND THE ZEND-CALI. 


HE history of the Huns, and especially 
of their great leader, Attila, was writ- 
ten by their enemies, the Latins, who 
were ultimately obliged to succumb to the 
impetuous force of the Eastern conquer- 
ors; hence a barbaric and ferocious char- 
acter was given go the Huns and other 
nomadic nations by the enervated de- 
scendants of the brave old Romans, who, 
in their time, would have defied Attila, as 
they did Hannibal, even at the gates of 
Rome. ‘The so called ** Scourge of God,” 
who ruled one great branch of the Hunnie 
nation, erected his * Iron Throne” near 
Buda, in Hungary. This name was giv- 
en him by the monks, but on the other 
hand Attila and generous 
ruler, cruel only to his worst enemies. 
His court was one of unusual splendor for 
those early times. The Roman Priscus 
has given us a full description of the pal- 
ace of Attila at loszbereny. The barbaric 
king, so called, collected about him the 
wisest and most polite men of his age, and 
treated them with royal magnificence. 
Even the art of engraving in relief was 
well known among the Huns. 
There is also reason to believe that cer- 


was a wise 


tain alphabetical signs were already em- 
ployed to represent the sounds of the Hun- 
nic language, signs which disappeared 
amid the ruins of the empire of Attila. 
The latter was a person of great sobriety 
and simplicity. ‘There is no better proof 
of his not being what the Latin authors 
represented than that Honoria, the sister 
of Valentia TIT., requested his hand in 
marriage. The proud sister of the Ro- 
man emperor, irritated at his not permit- 
ting her to espouse a noble Roman, se- 
cretly sent a courier to the court of Attila 
with a message of love, inviting, at the 
same time, the Hunnic king to repair to 
Rome with his armies where she would 
become his brid>. She also sent kim her 
ring, as a pledge of her affection and the 
union which she desired to contract. At- 
tila at first supposing that it was merely 
a ruse on the part of the Roman emperor, 
gave a cold response to the singular de- 
mand of Honoria. Sixteen years later, 
however, inspired more by political con- 
siderations than by the tender passion, he 
demanded her as a bride of the courts of 
Ravenna and Constantinople, together 
with a goodly portion of the Roman Em- 
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pire asa dowry. Valentian IIT. respond- 
ed that 
over, had no right to any part of the em- 
pire, an answer which did not satisfy 
Attila. 
and at the voice of Attila the penplods 
of the coasts of the Baltic, the banks of 
the Volga and the Danube, assemble at the 
Rhine and Necker to 
The Hun- 
nie nation became dismembered soon af- 
ter the death of Attilla in the year 453. 
The Huns, like most of the Orientals, 
had of Aitila had 
conceived a passion the beautiful 
daughter of Errick, king of Bourgogne. 
The fatal to him. Hil- 
gunde repaired to the court of Attila to 
become the the Hunnie king. 
She was received with all the displays of 


ILonoria was married, and more- 


The signal of war was given, 


confluence of the 
reduce the Western Empire. 


a plurality Wives, 


for 


marriage was 


bride of 


magnificence which could be afforded by 
the Occident.and the Orient. Hardly had 
the nuptial feasts commenced when Attila, 
fresh from conquest, and with the laurels 
of victories gained over the Romans upon 


his brow, fell by the hand of the treacher- 
ous Hilgunde, who plunged a dagger into 
his breast. 

We should be happy to follow the his- 
tory of the Huns, or rather their descend- 
ants, through the reigns of Arpad, who 
led the first band of Magyars into Central 
Europe, and their successive kings, as St. 
Stephen, Dolman, ete. The feudal sys- 
tem early established itself in Hungary, 
and its traces are still to be seen in ruined 
castles and relics of oppressive institu- 
tions. We should like to dwell upon the 
Hungarian peasantry, than which there is 
not a more interesting class in Europe, 
but must again revert to the wanderers 
treated of in our last article, known as 
Gipsies in Europe and Zend-Cali in 
India. 

A few gipsies have obtained a place in 
popular memory from Jean Gordon, the he- 
roine of Guy Mannering, who was a person 
of great influence in her tribe. It is said 
that all her sons were condemned to die 
at Jedburgh on the same day. The jury 




















appears to have been equally divided, but 
a friend of justice, who had slept during 
the whole discussion, suddenly woke up, 
and gave his vote for condemnation in the 
emphatic words, ‘* Hang themall!” Jean 
was present and only said, “The Lord 
help the innocent in a day like this.” 

In 1732 a petition was presented to the 
circuit court of Jedburg by Jean Gordon, 
‘*commonly called the duchess,” then a 
prisoner in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, in 
which she states that she is now become 
an old and infirm woman, having been long 
in prison.” She concludes with request- 
ing to be allowed “to take voluntary pun- 
ishment upon herself, to depart from 
Scotland never to return thereto.” 

The death of this remarkable gipsy is 
said to have been accompanied by circum- 
stances of brutal outrage of which she was 
in many respects entirely undeserving. 
She was a staunch Jacobite, and happen- 
ing to be at Carlisle on a market day gave 
expression to her political partiality, to the 
great offense of the city rabble. As zeal- 
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ous in their loyalty when there was no 
danger as they had previously been tame 
in their submission, they inflicted upon 
poor Jean no less penalty than that of 
drowning her in the Eden. This was an 
operation of some difficulty, for the old 
gipsy was a strong woman, and often got 
her head above the water, and as long as 
she could speak exclaimed, “ Charlie yet! 
Charlie yet!” 

Of gipsy dances there is a great variety, 
from the picturesque romanesca along the 
lower Danube, to the fandango and bolero 
of Spain. In this respect they are apt to 
adopt the customs of those among whom 
they live, but exhibit, notwithstanding, 
something peculiar and national. The 
first instruction the gipsy girl receives 
from her mother is to execute certain 
graceful, but lascivious movements. The 
gipsy matron who has lost every trace of 
beauty must obtain a livelihood by her 
wits, by destroying the effects of the evil 
eye, or telling the duena ventura; but as 
the gipsy girl subsists by her heels the 
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higher the excellence she can attain in 
the Terpsichorean art the greater will be 
the pecuniary reward attending the exhibi- 
tions. Her immodest movements and ex- 
posures in the dance are not unlike those 
of the ghawazee of Egypt, who are at the 
same time artistes and courtesans. Dr. 
Clarke is of the opinion that the English 
hornpipe and the national dance of Russia, 
called Barina, are both derived from these 
insignificant wanderers. 

The national dance of the gipsies, when 
seen by night in an encampment of squalid 
tents, startling effect. 


and g 
The group is seated around the fire which 


has a wild 
has cooked their evening meal, and whose 
flickering rays reveal the picturesque fea- 
tures of those simple children of nature. 
They listen silently to the music, which 
is their perennial entertainment. Pres- 
ently a wild female form darts forward to 
She is scantily 


commence the dance. 


dressed, and the rags drawn around her 


‘ 


bosom envelope an infant of tender age. 
Placing her hand upon her lips, she moves 
quickly right and left, advaneing and re- 
tiring in a sidelong direction. The music 
becomes quicker, her movements increase 
in rapidity, and the clapping of hands and 
cries of her dusky companions rouse her 
to a frenzy of excitement. Her gestures 
are impassioned, and her eyes fiery, and 
the hair stands erect upon her head. She 
utters rapidly strange words of an un- 
known tongue to a tune still more strange 
and uncouth. The tawny infant seems to 
be inspired with the same fiend, and cries, 
and foams at the mouth like the mother. 
The dam snatches the infant from her bo- 
som, throws it in the air, and allows the 
creature to fall into her outstretched arms. 
Her voice falters, her movements become 
less rapid, and, overcome by excitement, 
this unearthly song and dance terminate 
amid the frantic shouts of her companions. 

What have we in this wild and weird 
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dance but the ballet of the improbe Ga- 
ditane of the profligate ancients, -com- 
bined with the Bastican performances de- 
scribed by Horace, Martial, and Petro- 
nius Arbiter? Dances are _ historical 
facts traveling over the earth in action. 
The roving gipsies salute each other not 
with tender inquiries after the health of 
Gregory and Esmerelda, but with ‘*‘ How 
are your horses?” ‘* May God bless your 
donkeys!” is a parting salutation often 
heard in their tents. ‘The love of the Be- 
douin for his desert steed does not surpass 
that of the gipsy for his worn out yoke. 
His horse, however, usually turns out to 
be a donkey, which, although consisting 
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of but little more than osseous tissue and 
the organs of respiration, and combining 
more than the seventy points of ugliness 
classified by the Arabs, is, in his humble 
way, quite as useful as the “ship of the 
desert,” or the cloud-pawing racers of the 
Medjid. 

In no other part of the world is there so 
large a gipsy population as among the 
teeming millions of India, the ancient home 
of the wandering race. The proud-spirited 
gipsies, however, are not to be confounded 
with the outeast and servile Pariahs who 
form a lorge proportion of the people of 
Hindostan. Though having many things 
| in common they differ in important points, 
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The friend of the gipsy’s wife and the 
pet of his children, the donkey enjoys the 
social pleasures of the family whose per- 
sonal effects and household goods he car- 
ries from place to place. In the winter 
they receive him within the smoky cabin 
as a member of the family, the idea of 
separate apartments rarely occurring to 
those rude nomads, who build only tem- 


porarily, if, indeed, they build atall. Their | 


annual migrations begin with the first 
croaking of the frogs in spring, for then 
the gipsy betakes himself again to the 
more romantic life of the tent and the 
hedge. 


The natives of India have been from time 


| immemorial divided into two great parties, 
| the Right Hand and the Left Hand, the 
| cause of the division being unknown. It 
| is generally observed that when met in the 
| way the gipsies turn to the left. Those 
| living in India belong to the party of the 
“ Left Hand,” while in the frequent col- 
lisions between the excited factions the 
Pariahs are numbered with the staunch- 
est supporters of the party of the Right 
Hand. 

Many of the gipsies of India, especially 
such as wander in the forests, spare them- 
| selves the trouble of erecting even the 
| wretched huts of the size of a mastiff’s 
kennel, finding shelter in the rainy season 
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in eaves and the clefts of the rocks. 
night, during their excursions, the hordes 
collect together and sleep around large 
fires built to frighten away savage beasts. 
They are thought by the superstitious 
people of India to have the power of 
charming animals and serpents so as not 
to be injured by them. 

Bishop Heber frequently met bands of 
the Zend-Cali in up the 
Ganges. On the bank of the river he one 


his voyage 
day saw a large encampment of wretched 
tents made of mats, with a number of little 
packeries, ponies, and goats, so like the 
gipsies that on asking his dragoman, Ab- 
dallah, about them he was not surprised to 
learn that they belonged to that peopie, 
who were numerous in the upper provinces 
of India and lived much like their brethren 
in England. 

While making the voyage on the Ganges 
from Furreedpoor to Boglipoor, he passed 
by a number of extremely small and mean 
huts, patched up in a temporary way with 
boughs and rushes. On asking one of his 
companions concerning them he learned 
that ‘“* they were people from the upper 
kingdom.” Abdallah said they were a 
sort of gipsies who lived by fishing. Some 
of them came out of their booths as the 
traveler passed by. He could not mistake 
the race, though, as might be expected 


from the latitude of India, they were 
darker than the gipsies of England, or 
even the Bengalees. They were the 


same tall, fine limbed peuple, with the 
same large, black brilliant eyes, lowering 
forehead, and long hair, curled at the ex- 
tremities, that one meets on the heaths of 


Albion. 


who in height would have made two of the 


The bishop saw but one woman, 


usual females of the country, and stepped 
forth with the stride and firmness of a Meg 
Merrilies. Ofthe gipsy cast of her features 
he could not, however, judge, since, though 
half naked, she at 
and dirty vail over her face. 


once threw a ragged 
In Bengal a 
condition would 


woman of her not have 


thought concealment necessary. There 


were no boats near them, but in a short 
time the company overtook several filled 
with the same sort of people. 

The 


country is “* Kinja.” 


name by which they go in that 
Many of the men 
Three of the 
women and the children followed along the 
They did not 


conceal their faces, and, indeed, wore no 


wore large pink turbans. 


shore begging for alms. 
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clothes except a coarse kind of vail thrown 
back from the shoulders, and a ragged 
cloth wrapped round the waist like a petti- 
coat. They were decidedly taller and 
handsomer than the Bengalee women. 

An English traveler who visited Dee- 
can, in 1848, gives an interesting account 
of the sorceries practised by the gipsies of 
India. A large number of them had come 
down from the mountains to the 
Burra Sahib by exhibiting before him the 
magic arts which from the far-oif ages 
have been the heritage of their race. 

For this purpose the gipsies were as- 


honor 


sembled outside the governor’s bungalow, 
at Dahpoore, in a large open space, bounded 
on one side by the broad stream running 
through the garden in which the residence 
is built, and on the other by a hedge of 
tall jessamine, the post of a Hindoo sen- 
tinel. The whole population of the neigh- 
boring village was present, sitting, after 
their strange fashion, on their heels, and 
looking with intense eagerness on the 
space left near the verandah for the per- 
formers. I[t was about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, and the sun poured a flood 
of light upon the picturesque scene. The 
circle was first occupied by an aged wiz- 
ard and an assistant beating a tom-tom, 
ordrum. He placed a small pan of lighted 
charcoal on one side, and cast into it a few 
grains of incense, muttering, at the same 
time, an incantation. A wicker basket of 
about the size to hold an infant’s wardrobe 
was then brought forward, and the gipsy 
informed the company that he was going 


‘to put a daba (youth) into it; afterward 


to change him into & pigeon, and make him 
fly whithersoever they might choose. 
This trick did not promise to be very 
difficult until the candidate for the meta- 
morphosis presented himself. He was a 
tall, fine looking lad of sixteen or seven- 
teen, apparently much too large to occupy 
the him. ‘The wizard 
threw the youth upon the ground, tied his 
feet to his hands, and literally doubling him 
together, dropped him into a sort of eab- 
bage net which he fastened over his head. 
After having been exhibited to the com- 
pany in this strange prison he was con- 
signed to the basket, and a cloth thrown 


space assigned 


over him, both, of course, much raised and 
distended by the captive they covered. 
The wizard now began a solemn prome- 
nade round the basket to the sound of the 
tom-tom, muttering all the while myste- 
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rious sentences. By degrees the cloth 
and basket shrank down, growing smaller 


and smaller, till the latter appeared empty. | 


The lid was then gently raised and the 
net and ligatures thrown out. A second 
circuit made by the old gipsy effected the 
promised translation ; a white pigeon flut- 
tered from the basket and directed its 
flight to Poonah as one of the company 
had desired. The wizard affected great 
amazement ; he called on the boy to come 
forth, raised and shook the basket, and 
finally, producing a long naked sword, 
thurst it with loud cries apparently into 
every crevice of the wicker work. He 
then turned, and galling in the direction of 
Poonah, only seven miles off, was answered 
from a distance as if by a natural voice. 
‘This was a summons for the lad to return 
which he, or rather the pigeon, obeyed. 
The basket began to swell, the cloth rose, 
and the young gipsy sprang forth, leaving 
the company surprised at of his wonderful 
power of self-compression. It was im- 
possible to conceive how he could have 
folded himself into so small a space and 
avoided the sharp point of the sword. 
The second feat was still more difficult 
and far more extraordinary. A young 
man stepped forward, and, through one of 
the Parsees, who acted as interpreter, in- 


| 


formed the company “ that though it was | 


usual for the eyes to work as the 
hands did, he would for once, to show his 
respect for the Sahib, (great man,) use 
them in a similar manner.” <A huge piece 
of stone was then placed before him, to 


not 


which two short lines were strongly at- 
tached, having at the ends small round 
plates of tin the size and shape of a six- 
pence. Lifting the eyelids and rolling the 
ball of the eye on one side in the most ex- 
traordinary manner, he steoped over, in- 
serted these coins on the eyes, and closed 
the lids over them. His hands were then 
hound behind his back. Raising himself 
slowly he actually lifted the huge mass of 
stone by the eyelids from the ground to the 
level of his waist, and held it there until 
the ladies present, shocked by the terrible 
exhibition, insisted on his being commanded 
to let it fall. ‘Ten rupees were his reward. 
This remarkable power is rare, even among 
the 
esteem that the performer always expects 
a large present from the spectators. The 
practice is said to entail early blindness. 

A man then seated himself before the 


gipsies of India, and is held in such | 


company and commanded one of his com- 
panions to “light the fire.” The com- 
mand was immediately obeyed, the fire- 
place being actually the speaker’s head, 
on which they placed a substance resem- 
bling black mud, and kindled thereon a 
bleze of some height. ‘The fire-king, as 
he called himself, then took into his mouth 
a lump of fire and puffed volumes of smoke 
both from his mouth and nostrils. 

Some of the gipsy women came forward 
to display their skill, yet were anything 
but interesting ‘* Mages,” being for the 
most part old and very ugly. Their chief 
exhibition consisted in making a fountain 
of the nose, from which they showered, 
in a continuous stream, the water which 
they drew into the mouth through a small 
tube. 

The entertainment concluded by several 
men breaking large cocoa-nuts upon their 
heads, a feat which they achieved by throw- 
ing the fruit high into the air and catching 
it on their skulls. The blow which 
crushed the hard shell of the cocoa-nut 
did not appear to hurt the thick-skulled 
gipsies of Deccan. By the time they had 
finished this original employment of nut- 
cracking the sun had nearly set, and the 
Burra Sahib, after many gracious com- 
mendations and liberal backsheesh, 
missed them, though they declared they 
had many excellent tricks in store. Their 
own apparent faith in the incantations they 
muttered, and the real credence bestowed 
upon their powers by the native spectators, 
had given a reality to the scene which no 
English jugglery can ever possess. 

Three or four days afterward he met 
the whole tribe on their march back to the 
mountains. The wood was narrow and 
they were therefore obliged to move to 
one side, passing in a long and most pic- 
turesque file beneath the sweet mimosa 
trees that bordered the way. One might 
almost have imagined himself living in the 
age of the patriarchs and witnessing the 
journeyings of a people, as he gazed on 
them. The strong men came first, each 
armed with a tall staff; then the women, 
bearing their infants on their hips, or lead- 
ing the young children by the hand; old 
crones and “ancient men” followed with 
such cattle as they possessed, and bundles 
containing their scanty property. They 
all saluted the stranger, and were soon 


dis- 


| after lost in the dim brief twilight on the 


great plain. 
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TEN WEEKS’ VACATION—A TRIP TO 
THE FATHERLAND. 

HERE is no good reason why one who 

has crossed the Atlantic and spent a 

month or two in a foreign land should not 

give to the world an account of his wander- 


ings. 


traveler sits in judgment upon the manners 


If, with so brief an experience, the 


and customs of the people he has visited, 
he does but follow the example of those 
if it 
pleases him to draw comparisons between 


who have gone before him; and 
his own and the foreign country, unfavor- 
able to the latter, there are precedents for 
so doing, numerous and not hard to find. 
The American reader will readily reeall 
many of his own countrymen whom a brief 
tour in Europe has elevated to the rank 
of authors ; and it is well known that Eng- 
lishmen require but a short sojourn in the 
United States to qualify them for the pre- 
paration of a volume. Dickens, for in- 
stance, was here but a little while, and, in 
his ** American Notes,” what a flood of 
light he threw upon Yankee character and 
Yankee institutions! Jobson was among 
us for a still shorter period, and he gave 
to his admiring countrymen a stout duo- 
decimo, in which he discusses us and ours 
Indeed, 


until | went abroad myself I was at a loss 
to account fur the rapidity with which 


with a facility almost startling. 


foreigners acquire so much knowledge. | 
understand the matter now ; and if, with my 
own notes, and a library of guide books and 
gazeteers on my table, | do not prepare a 
volume for the press, the charitable reader 
will attribute it to lack of inclination rather 
than to inability. 

I left this hot and dusty eity—the ther- 
mometer was standing at ninety-four in the 
shade—on the afternoon of the third of 
July. I at 
chored in the North River, on the 12th of 
September, having thus, to a day, reached 


was home again, safely an- 


the extre.ne limit of the vacation of ten 
weeks, which | had promised myself on 
my departure. Of these ten weeks three 
were passed upon the ocean, leaving seven 
tor railway traveling and sight-seeing in 
Kurope. Our voyage outward was made 
in nine days and a few hours. It was ex- 
ceedingly pleasant. The sea, for the most 
part, was as smooth as a lake, and at no 
time so boisterous as [ have frequently 
seen Long Island Sound. Homeward, by 


the same staunch steamer, the Vanderbilt, 


| gumbols of a sportive whale. 
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we weretwo days longer, owing to analmost 
uninterrupted head wind. But we had no 
heavy gales; no accidents of any kind; 
and our monotony of quiescent enjoyment 
wis interrupted only occasionally by sig- 
nalizing a passing ship or gazing at the 
In both di- 
rections we had, as fellow-passengers, men 
and women of various countries, and of 
divers tastes and habits. In the steerage, 


outward, were laboring men with their 


| families, going home again, heart-sick and 





| them roughly. 


desponding, for the New World had used 
On our return there were 
as many coming hither, buoyant with hope 
and cheerful. In the cabin—saloon is the 
genteeler word—we had men of means 
and ladies of leisure ; merchants, lawyers, 
and ministers of the Gospel. Outward, 
three of the latter were Methodists, one 
of whom went to seek a wife. It may 
gratify my female readers to be informed 
that he found her in Lincolnshire, and that 
he has safely transplanted her in the New 
World. Homeward, the Roman Catholics 
were in the majority. A bishop, all the 
way from Rome, was visible among them, 
and there were three sisters of charity, 
(nuns,) who were invisible from the day of 
embarkation until On the 
first Sunday it was announced that his re- 
verence After devoutly 
crossing himself he enlightened us upon 
the claims of the ever-blessed Mary to 
universal The 
next Sunday a Methodist, assisted by a 


their arrival. 


would preach. 


homage and _ adoration. 
Congregationalist and a Presbyterian, con- 
ducted divine worship. Although we had 
all listened respectfully to the Romanist 
neither he nor any of his priests deemed it 
proper to return the compliment. I ven- 
tured to ask him if his religion forbade him 
to attend public worship conducted by a 
Protestant. I did not expect a direct 
answer and I was not disappointed. Early 
on the ninth day of our outward voyage, 
in nat.tical phrase, we ma !e, that is we saw, 
the Scilly Islands. ‘Thence we steamed 
rapidly toward the Isle of Wight, there 
sent on shore passengers destined for Eng- 
land, and on the 13th of July landed safely 
in Havre. Officers of the customs and 
soldiers in uniform soon surrounded us, but 
our passports were all right, and we were 
treated with great politeness, and very 
soon were at liberty to go whither we 
pleased in sunny France. Listening to 
one who professed to know, we drove to a 
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tavern for rest and refreshment. We found 
neither, and sought, and at length found 
them elsewhere. For the benefit of any 
one who hereafter may be placed in simi- 


lar circumstances, I will name the Hotel | 


Frascati, in the suburbs of Havre, as, in 
all respects, a most comfortable home for 
the traveler. We found no better accom- 
modations in all Europe. 


Of course we did not tarry long at Havre, | 


but took the direct railway route for Rouen, 
a quaint old city where there is much to 
gratify the curiosity of sight-seers. The 
old cathedral, with its long-drawn aisles, 
majestic columns, and gorgeously painted 
windows, is specially worthy of a visit, and 


so are the old church of St. Owen, and | 


an elegant Gothie edifice used as a court 
of justice. Rouen, it will be remembered, 
was in possession of the English for some 
twenty years, in the fifteenth century, and 


| but a beggar never accosted us. 


for its improvement. Whatever else may 
be said to his disparagement, to this praise 
he is certainly entitled. The city, in its 
best parts, appears like a collection of 
palaces. The streets are clean beyond 
what ever entered into the imagination of 
a Knickerbocker, whose beau ideal is 
Broadway. ‘They are all well lighted and 
well watched to such an extent that an 
unattended female may safely perambulate 
any of them at any hour of the night. 
There doubtless is a great deal of wicked- 
ness within its walls, but it is kept out of 
sight most carefully. We saw not a 
drunken man in its streets, heard of no- 
riots, were alarmed by no brawls. There 
is, beyond question, much poverty there, 


An old 


| woman occasionally offered us a bunch of 


it was here that Joan of Arc, the maid of | 


Orleans, was put to death. Ina previous 
number of the National * we gave a draw- 
ing of the monument erected to her mem- 
ory. We had the satisfaction of gazing 
upon it in the market place, the spot 
whereon, as it is said, she was burned alive. 
In the cathedral is the tomb of Richard 
Ceur de Lion, King of England; and we 
were permitted to see a leaden box said to 
contain his heart; it has this inscription : 


flowers for what we might choose to give, 
or a cripple played a tune, or a little child 
warbled a song, and looked at us, but 
asked for nothing. The law forbids public 


| begging, and the law is obeyed ; just as it 


| 


Hic jacet cor Ricardi regis Anglorum. 


We saw, also, a wonderfully-executed 


ionument, in memory of a cardinal of the 


Romish Church, which, it is said, took 


There is also in Rouen a collection of 


paintings, many of them of great merit, | 


and in the neighborhood there is a botanic 


varden, extensive, but not remarkably well | 
| function of the two. 


kept. 


On our way from Rouen to Paris we | 


passed through a fertile and well cultivated 


country, by what might well be called, in | 
Yankee vernacular, the lightning express. | 


In that wonderful city we spent a week. 
Only a week in Paris! a very short time 
indeed, but then it was all we could spare, 
and we made the most of it. My first im- 
pressions were, and on better acquaintance 
they were fully confirmed, that there is 
not, and, in all probability, never has been 
upon this globe a more magnificent city. 
The present emperor has done much to 
beautify it, and is constantly devising plans 
> September, 1855, 


Vou. XTI.—31 


is with regard to throwing filth in the 
streets, and to the fares allowed to be taken 
by cab-drivers and hackney coachmen. So 
there are similar laws in our own good 


| city, but here where liberty dwells they 


are not enforced, and there they are. New 
Yorkers probably pay more than the Pa- 
risians for street-cleaning. ‘The difference 
seems to be that in Paris those who do the 
work get their money when the work is 
done. Here the money.is paid, and if 
those who get it do not keep the streets 


. . | ‘ “VY > thie In rials . > 
seven years of uninterrupted labor to finish. | clean they vote, w hich the Parisian street- 


| cleaner never does; but which is an essen- 


tial duty of American citizens, native born 
or naturalized, and voting must certainly 
be admitted to be the more important 


In Paris we were fortunate in the em- 
ployment of a commissioner who thoroughly 
understands his business, which was to: 
take the general oversight of our affairs ; 
to direct us to the different sights, so that 
to the best advantage we might see the 
most in the least time, and to prevent 
everything like imposition on the part of 
janitors, beadles, doorkeepers, and others. 
No matter how well a traveler understands 
the French language, it is a matter of eco- 
nomy to put himself under the care of a 


| commissioner, if he would see Paris to 


advantage. Mr. John White, who per- 
formed these functions for us, is a model 
man in every respect. Speaking French 
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and English with equal fluency, and per- 
fectly at home in every section of the city, 
he well earned his four francs a day, and 
obtained for us admission to places of in- 
terest which we should not otherwise have 
seen, of some of which, indeed, we had 
previously no knowledge. 

Immediately after our first Parisian din- 
ner we walked through the garden of the 
Tuileries, the entrance to which is but a 
short distance from the /fotel de Lille et 
d’ Albion, where we made our home. 
was a beautiful evening. The imperial 
band were sending forth strains of martial 
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| vastly in this respect from England, where 


It | 


‘*remembrances” to door-keepers, porters, 
wardens, beef-eaters, pew- openers, under- 
gardeners, cads, and cthers of the tribe, 
make rather serious inroads upon the 
pockets of those who want to see every- 
thing. 

On returning to our temporary home, 
which we were rather late in doing, it oc- 
cured to one of the party that a bath would 
be very refreshing. Of course we could 
** Will Monsieur have one 
Little debate was re- 


have a bath. 
of the first class 2?” 


| quired to answer that question unanimously 


° - . ° ° | 
music, the fountains were throwing their 
| reader may at some time answer a Paris- 


sparkling waters in every variety of fan- 
tastic jets, and tens of thousands of well 
dressed and well behaved men, women, 
and children were enjoying themselves in 


in the affirmative, and, as possibly the 


ian garcon’s question in the same way, I 


| may do him a service by explaining the 


the shade of the majestic elms, planes, and | 
| about fifteen minutes, the young man comes 


chesnuts, or walking amidst rows of orange 


trees, some of them said to be upwards of | 


a hundred years old, and brought from the 
In 
the 
people are many admirably-executed sta- 
tues, of which I will mention a few of the 
more striking. One of marble, in what is 
called the Terasse des Feuillants, repre- 
senting autumn, and another spring, are 


conservatory to beautify the scene. 
this extensive pleasure-ground for 


very expressive and strikingly character- 
Four masterly groups also in 
marble, representing the Nile, the Tiber, 
the Seine, and the Loire, are entitled to 
more careful study than we had time to 
give. In the northern grove is a centaur, 
subdued by Cupid, and a fine group of 
Castor and Pollux. The Farnesian Flora 
and the Farnesian Hercules ; ¢neas bear- 
ing off upon his shoulders the old Anchises ; 
two colossal marble lions ; the nine Muses 
and Apollo; chained to a 
rock; statues of Cincinnatus, Cato of 
Utiea, Themistocles, Ulysses and his dog ; 


Istic. 


Prometheus 


Diana, and a copy of the Apollo Belvidere 
in bronze, are among those which pleased us 
‘There are many others upon which 
an artistic eye would love to gaze, and 


most. 


some, perhaps, more worthy of note than | 


those mentioned. 
of these,” 
tmnake a man’s fortune in America.” 


“ The exhibition of any 


And 


here they are, standing out to be gazed 


upon and studied, free of cost, by all who | 
choose, from early morn till late at night ; 
and I may remark, as one rather pleasing 
peculiarity of sight-seeing in Paris, that it 
is for the most part gratuitous. 


said one of our party, “ would | 


| self, until you are quite dry. 


process: After you have remained in the 
water, warmed to the exact temperature, 


in, with sweet-scented soap, and with hair 
gloves on his hands. He rubs you gently 
at first, all over the body, increasing the 
friction as he progresses until you are all 
in a glow, 
and returns with hot towels, giving you 
one, and rubbing you with the other him- 
You think 
he may leave you now and allow you to 


Ile then leaves you a moment 


| dress yourself; but no, you asked for a bath 


of the first class and you shall have it. 
Accordingly the artiste produces a bottle 
of Cologne water, the genuine article— 
Farina’s original shop is in the neighbor- 
hood—and anoints you from head to heel, 
rubbing the fragrant liquid into your skin 
with a patient perseverance worthy of an 
operation so momentous. The whole pro- 
cess is pleasant and very refreshing, but 
to a novice like me it seemed very funny 
and very French. 

The next day was devoted to the mu- 
seums of the Louvre, Musées Impériaua, 
which fully occupied our time and wearied 
us exceedingly. I can give but a brief 
notice of a few of the more prominent ob- 
jects contained in these extensive halls. 

In those devoted to Egyptian antiqui- 
ties there is a most complete collection of 
human mummies, costly vases, and arti- 
cles used for domestic purposes. There 
are also many manuscripts in a good state 
of preservation. Here also are seeds of 
different kinds, and fragments of bread 
found in the tombs of Egypt. Cloth of 
various materials, brooms, musical instru- 


It differs | ments, walking-sticks, shoes, mirrors, 
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needles, spoons, and weights and meas- | l’ Empereur is the expressive name of one 


ures, all of the earlier periods of Egypt. 


There is here a colossal statue of Rhamses | 


II., and any quantity of sphynxes, bas- 
reliefs, and paintings remarkable for the 
treskness of their coloring, which the lapse 
of three thousand years has been unable 
to efface. The rooms in which these 
wonders are contained are spacious and 
lofty. The ceilings have been painted by 
the great French masters, Horace Vernet, 
Pico, and others. That in one of the 
rooms is an allegorical representation of 
the genius of France encouraging the arts ; 
in another is a painting of Pope Julius 
giving orders to Michael Angelo and 
Raphael for the building of St. Peter’s ; 
and in a third a striking picture of Egypt 
saved by Joseph. This is the only one 
which seems to have any special perti- 
nency to the object for which the room is 
set apart, although all of them are beyond 
question executed in a masterly style. 

The Greek and Roman Museum occu- 
pies four large rooms, and contains a se- 
ries of antiquities found in ancient Etruria, 
the south of Italy, and in Greece. Here 
we saw specimens of the wealth and re- 
finement of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
with many of the utensils of domestic life 
which had done good service when those 
cities were in their glory. ‘There is also 
to be seen here an extensive collection of 
bronze instruments, of glass vases, and 
cameos and gems without number. 

The Assyrian department is comprised 
in three rooms, and contains relies of As- 
syrian sculpture brought mostly from the 
vicinity of Nineveh, by French zeal and 
industry. Gazing upon the colossal- 
winged sphynxes here exhibited, and the 
has reliefs which show the form of the 
clumsy vessels which ploughed the waves 
in that early age, the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, and the ornaments of agate and of 
jasper so profusely spread out before us, 
it needed little aid from the imagination to 
people the rooms with the spirits whose 
hands wrought these things, and whose 
bodies were enveloped in these wondrous- 
ly-preserved winding sheets thirty centu- 
ries ago. 

It was a relief to us, I confess it, to 
turn away from these mementoes of an 
age so remote, and to gaze upon things 
that have a more intimate connection with 
times and events less dimmed and biurred 


by the dust of antiquity. Le Salle de | beauty. 


of the rooms of the museum of sovereigns. 
No Frenchman, and I may add no for- 
eigner who has ever visited Paris, has any 
doubt as to who is meant by ¢he emperor. 
It is not that his image, from the summit 
of that towering monument in the Place 
Vendome, perpetually looks down upon 
the city that he loved so well, nor that the 
gorgeous mausoleum beneath which his 
dust is mouldering may be seen there, 
where a remnant of the Old Guard yet 
live, but his spirit seems to pervade the 
entire city, and almost everything in Paris 
reminds us of what he was and of what he 
did. Hero worship seems to be an in- 
instinct of humanity, and we were not 
surprised that the room devoted to memo- 
rials of the Corsican was more thronged 
by visitors than any other in this vast col- 
lection of the choicest wonders of art and 
science, nor that there they lingered 
longer. The room contains nothing of 
great intrinsic value, but men gazed with 
lingering eye and evident delight upon 
things which had they not known their 
history would have been passed by with 
scarcely a moment’s notice. That old, 
gray, great-coat, we had all heard of it, 
and seen it as depicted by the painter ; 
but here it is, the veritable coat which 
kept the hero warm as he scoured the 
towering Alps ; which was wrapped about 
him at Marengo and at Austerlitz ; which 
he wore in the thickest of the fight ; by the 
lonely camp-fire of his soldiers ; and when 
surrounded by the gaudy uniforms of rank 
and royalty. His military chapeau is 
there, and the citizen’s hat which he wore 
at St. Helena; his saddle, his gloves, his 
swords, his spurs, and the pocket hand- 
kerchief which he used when upon his 
death-bed. There is also a locket con- 
taining the hair of the hero and of his son, 
and the flag which he gave to the Imperial 
Guard, and which he kissed when he 
bade them farewell at Fontainbleau. 

The room in which these relics are 
kept displays on its ceiling, painted in 
fresco, the name of Napoleon and numer- 
ous emblems expressive of the glory of 
his reign. It is, as I have said, one of 
the five chambers which compose the 
Musée des Souverains. The others are 
filled with souvenirs of the Bourbons, and 
of the princes of the house of Orleans, 
many of them of great value and exquisite 
Among other things which at- 
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tracted our special notice I may mention 
a splendid casket presented by Richelieu 
to Anne of Austria; a curiously covered 
arm-chair which dates back to the days of 
Dagobert ; a chandelier and mirror, both 
studded with precious stones, presented to 
Marie de Medicis by the republic of Ven- 
ice ; and the prayer-book used by Charle- 
magne, with his autograph, bearing the 
date 780. All these rodms are tastefully 
fitted up, adorned with elaborately frescoed 
ceilings, and hung round with portraits of 
kings, queens, and princes of the blood. 
Next we enter the Gallery of Paint- 


ings, which is one thousand three hun- | 


dred and twenty-two feet in length and 
forty-two in width. The walls are en- 
crusted with red marble to the height 
of about three feet; the rest of this im- 
mense surface is entirely covered with 
pictures, of which there are not far from 
two thousand. ‘They are divided into 
three schools: the French, the Flemish 
including the German, and the Italian, 
which includes also the Spanish. A 
month might be profitably spent in exam- 
ining and studying this vast collection, 
among which are master-pieces by those 
world-renowned artists Annibale Carracei, 
Salvator Rosa, Tintoretto, Murillo, Hans 
Holbein, Rubens, Van Dyek, Rembrandt 
Van Ryn, ‘Teniers, Poussin, and others. 
In such a vast collection it is, of course, 
difficult to select any for special descrip- 
tion. The mind becomes bewildered by 
the multitude of these splendid creations 
of genius. I may, however, mention a 
few of those opposite to the names of 


which, in our Guide Book, we made | 


marks of admiration. There is one by 
Carracci, who flourished in the sixteenth 
century, entitled the ** Sacrifice of Abra- 


ham,” in which the father of the faithful is 


represented as lifting his arm to slay his | 


son, the whole conception of which as well 
as the execution struck us as wonderfully 
true to nature. By the same artist, among 
some twenty others all executed by him, 
and all worthy of him, I may mention 
Christ dead on the knees of the Virgin, 
The Resurrection of Christ, and the Mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen. ‘This last is specially 
worthy of note. On the left, the proto- 
martyr appears kneeling on a hillock, with 
arms extended and eves raised to heaven. 
An armed soldier raises, with both hands, 
the stone he is about to throw, while Saul 


vt Tarsus is seen on the right, holding the 


' clothes of the. murderers. With dariag 


grandeur the artist has opened the heavens, 
above, where the Saviour of the world is 
seen, surrounded by the angelic host. 

By Salvator Rosa there are only four 
paintings, the most striking of which is the 
apparition of Samuel to Saul. The witch 
of Endor is a terrific flight of the artist’s 
imagination, and the spirit of the prophet 
is enveloped in long white drapery, while 
the King of Israel lies prostrate before 
him, with upturned eye, and a countenance 
in which terror and anxiety are wonder- 
fully blended. 

The master-piece of Jacopo Robusti, 
better known as Tintoretto, is a portrait 
of himself in his old age. At any rate we 
gazed upon it with more delight than upon 
any other from his easel. He has short 
hair, and a long white beard, and wears a 
black gown trimmed with fur. It is in- 
scribed ITACOBVS TENTORETVS 
PICT°® VENTS: IPSIVS F. 

By that greatest master of the Spanish 
school, Murillo, there are in this gallery 
seven large pictures any one of which 
would suflice to give immortality to the 
painter. ‘They were executed more than 
two hundred years ago, and the coloring 
is as fresh as if put on yesterday. Per- 
haps the most striking is one called the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin, 
which I cannot pretend to describe, al- 
though the image is one that haunts me 
with its exquisite loveliness. It is rather 
a violent transition from the realms of the 
imagination to the matter of fact record 
found in the guide book that this picture, 
which was formerly owned by Marshal 
Soult, was purchased from him for six 
hundred and fifteen thousand three hun- 
dred franes. ‘Truly an immense sum for 
a piece of canvas, but as you gaze upon 
it, and remember that it is there for innu- 
merable spectators to study and admire 
for all time, you feel that the money might 
have been expended for a less laudable 
object. In close proximity to this won- 
fully sublime effort of the great master is 
another picture of a totally different char- 
acter, but scarcely less remarkable as an 
exhibition of his versatile powers. It is 
that of a wretched beggar, seated near a 
window, busily engaged in hunting the 
vermin upon his person. Anything more 
squalid than the appearance of the chiet 
figure, or more loathsome than the entire 
picture is not easily conceivable. 

















Hans Holbein was an eminent archi- 
tect and sculptor as well as painter. He 
belongs to what is called the German 
schocl. He was specially eminent for 
the fidelity and force of his portrait-paint- 
ing, and portraits are the only specimens 
of his work in this gallery. One of the 
most striking is that of Sir Thomas More, 
the grand Chancellor of England, who was 
beheaded in 1538, and another of exqui- 
in viewing which one 





site loveliness, 
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Of course, there are the Virgin and the 


infant Jesus, the adoration of the Magi, 


| and the Christ nailed to the cross; but 


the larger portion ef the works of Rubens 
are not Scriptural scenes. ‘There is one 
fancy piece, entitled.the Triumph of Re- 
ligion, an immense picture, in which the 
figures are larger than the natural size. 
It represents two angels drawing a golden 
car, on which are allegorical representa- 


tions of Religion holding the cross, and 


ean scarcely help thinking that the painter | 
must have indulged in a little flattery, is a 


portrait of Anne of Cleves, the fourth wife 
of Henry VIII., King of England. It is 
painted on vellum, and is scarcely less 
remarkable for the life-like sweetness of 
the countenance than for the wonderful 
beauty of the velvet dress, the pearls and 
jewels, rings and necklace with which she 
is adorned. 

But what shall I say of Rubens? hat 
he was the most industrious of men is in- 
disputable. I know not how many of his 
works are to be found in other collections. 
In this gallery alone there are forty, most 


on 


of them of the largest size and all of them | 


having the stamp of his own genius. Be- 
fore my visit to this collection I had 


thought there was a good deal of affectation 
manifested by those who talked about the 
old masters, and some little conceit when 


Faith showing the chalice of life. Two 
angels are flying forward carrying a crown 
of thorns and nails. Two others are fol- 
lowing and pushing the car. Above are 
other angelic beings, one of whom is hold- 
ing a torch and another supporting a scroll, 
which are written the words Fides 
Catholica. In the distance is a rich por- 
tieco, on the base of which is a golden 
chafing dish and a heart in a crucible in 
the midst of fames. ‘This, I am aware, is 
a very inadequate description of a paint- 
ing which is worthy of more time and 
study than we were able to bestow upon the 
whole collection. 

The portraits of Van Dyck, who was of 
the same school as Rubens, and one of his 


| pupils, are known by reputation through- 


out the civilized world. There are here 
some fourteen of them, and several large 


| Scripture pieces, the most noted of which 


they professed to be able to distinguish be- 


tween the paintings of different artists. I 
shall render myself liable to the same sus- 


| ported by the Virgin Mary. 


—_ | 
picion when I state, what I nevertheless | 
| without emotion—the wonderful delinea- 


fully believe, that those who have made 
yaintings their study cannot be easily im- 


posed upon by imitations, and that the | 


works of a great painter are as readily iden- 
tified as is a man’s hand writing by those 
familiar with it. The best judges are, 
indeed, sometimes deceived by a good 
counterfeit, and there are two or three 
paintings here which are very fair imita- 
tions of the style of Rubens, but after ex- 
amining a few of the chef d’ouvres of any 
one of the great masters you need no 
guide bock to tell you, with reference to 
iny prominent picture, that this is a Ru- 
bens, 2 Rembrandt, or a Murillo, as the 
ease may be. 


I perceive that almost all | 


' the bereaved mother. 


_ improved by age. 


| when it came from his pencil. 


is a representation of the dead body of 
Christ taken down from the cross and sup- 
It is a very 
stoical nature that can study this picture 


tion of the crucified body, and the mute 
agony, mingled with patient resignation, of 
Van Dyck has been 
dead more than two hundred years, but the 
coloring of his paintings appears to have 
At any rate it is not 
easy to believe that it was more brilliant 
The same 


| may be said of the paintings of the other 


the paintings of this greatest master of | 


the Flemish school are noted in my memo- 
randum book as worthy of study, and it 


would be difficult to say which of them | 
| There is a Venus and Cupid which at- 


made the most profound impression upon 
the unsophisticated minds of our party. 


old masters, more especially of Rubens 
and Salvator Rosa, while the coloring of 
modern artists, in pictures that were fin- 
ished less than half a century ago, is al- 
ready beginning to fade and grow dull. 
The works of the great Dutchman, 
Rembrandt Van Ryn, are not so numer- 
ous as those of Rubens, and, what is re- 
markable, we found among them no ma- 
donnas nor pictures of the infant Saviour. 


tracts much attention. The lovely goddess 
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is dressed in the Dutch style of the day, 
which, to the crinoline wearers of our party, 
did not seem the most graceful, so arbitra- 
ry is fashion, and so variable is the femin- 
ine idea of beauty. Rembrandt appears 
to have had a good opinion of his own per- 
son. ‘There are here no less than four 
portraits which he bequeathed to posterity 
—his own representations of himself at 
four different periods of his life, each with 
his autograph and the date of its execution. 

But at this rate I shall make a book in- 
stead of writing an article or two for the 
pagesof'Tue Narionat. However reluc- 
tantly, therefore, we must turn away from 
the gallery of pictures, many of which, in- 
deed, it is impossible to describe, and which, 
once seen, are never to be forgotten. 

Still in the palace of the Louvre, we 
next visit the Marine Museum, which oc- 
cupies eleven rooms, and contains an im- 
mense number of models of vessels of all 
classes, in every stage of construction, 
many of them fully rigged and armed. In 
the first room there is a model of the region 
of country around Luxor, in Egypt, whence 
was brought the immense obelisk which 
now adorns the Place de la Concorde. This 
model gives a good idea of the manner in 
which this immense mass of red syenite 
was conveyed from its original position 
to the ship in which it was brought to 
France. I may say of this obelisk, in 
passing, that it is one of the wonders of 
the city. It formerly stood in front of the 
great temple of ‘Thebes, where it was 
erected fifteen hundred and fifty years be- 
It 
was given to the French by Mohamined 
Ali, and was conveyed safely to Paris under 
the auspices of Louis Philip. ts height 
is seventy-two feet three inches, its width 


fore Christ, by Sesostris the Great. 


at the base seven feet four inches, and its 
weight five hundred thousand pounds. It 
is covered with Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
and on the eastern side of the pedestal 
bears this inscription : 

Ludovicus Philippus I. Francorum Rex. ut 
antiquissimum artis Algyptiace opus, idemque 
recentis gloriz# ad Nilum armis parte insigne 
monumentum Francia ab ipsa A’gypto donatum 
posteritate prorogaret, obeliscum Die XXV Aug. 
A. MDCCCXXXII._ Thebis Hecatempylis avee- 
tum navig. ad id constructa intra menses XIII 
in Gallia perductum erigendum curavit D. XXV 
Octob, A. MDCCCXXXVI. Anno reg Septimo. 


The expense of its removal and erection 
in the place where it now stands was about 
two millions of francs. 
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'In*this museum there are also models 
of the French seaports Brest, L’Orient, 
| Toulon, and Rochefort, in which are shown, 
with great minuteness, all the streets, pub- 
| lic buildings, and private dwellings of these 
| towns respectively. We noticed also a 
| model of a large three decked ship of the 

line executed in iyory and ebony, which it 
is said took two men seven years of patient 
labor to complete ; the model of the frigate 
Belle Poule, in which the remains of tie 
first Napoleon were brought from St. 

Helena in 1840; models of steam engines 
of different kinds; almost every conceiv- 
able variety of fire-arms, bullets bombs, 
globes, quadrants, sextants, chronometers, 
and other scientific instruments pertaining 


to navigation in peace and war. 

Thence we passed to the hall devoted 
to American antiquities, in which is a large 
collection of curiosities, all of which were 
entirely new to most of the Americans of 
our party. ‘They are mainly relics of the 
old Mexican and Peruvian empires, and 
leave no doubt on the minds of those who 
examine them, that those countries at the 
time of the Spanish conquests were not 
inferior in civilization to the ancient 
Egyptians, Assyrians, or Tuscans. ‘The 
sculpture in many cases presents a striking 
resemblance to that of those nations, and 
it is evident, from the hieroglyphics on the 
seals, that the art of writing was not un- 
known to that part of the world at the 
time of its discovery by Columbus. 

The large devoted to 
and medern sculpture next claimed our 
notice. I will mention but a few of those 
which especially pleased us, and leave the 
Louvre, not without the half-formed reso- 
lution to visit it again at some future period. 
There is the well known antiqne Diana, 
resting on a platform of valuable mosaics ; 
a statue of Venus, exquisite in form and 
feature; the graceful Apollo; and, in the 
modern department, that masterpiece by 
Goujohn, the Diana of Poictiers. 

l’rom the preceding brief and catalogue- 
like narrative the reader will infer that our 
first day in Paris was, at least, industrious- 
ly spent. Wearied, we sought repose, 
and on the morrow began anew our rounds 
of sight-seeing. Our first visit was to the 
Imperial Labrary in the Rue Richelieu. 
The edifice is destitute of architectural} 
beauty, and might readily be passed with- 
It is, however, a spacious 





halls ancient 


out notice. 





building, and well adapted to the purposes 
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for which it is designed. Its total length 
is five hundred and forty feet ; its breadth 
one hundred and thirty. It is comprised 
in six principal divisions: printed volumes ; 
manuscripts and autographs ; engravings ; 
medals and coins; maps and globes; an- 
tique marbles. In the first department are 
many books of great rarity, specimens of 
printing from its invention to the present 
day. There is a copy of the Psalter 
printed at Mentz by Faust, which is dated 
1457, said to be the first book printed with 
a date. We saw also a folio Bible printed 
by Guttenberg; one by Caxton, in 1490, 
and a copy of the Apocalypse, printed from 
solid blocks of wood, with fantastic and 
uncouth colored pictures. Constant ad- 
ditions are made to this immense collection 
by an annual grant of money from the gov- 
ernment, and all the books are accessible 
to the public. The reading-room, which 
is a large and comfortably-furnished gal- 
lery, was full of students poring over the 
pages of different authors, and many of 
them were busily taking notes, with the 
intention, no doubt, of manufacturing new 
books to be added to the already groaning 
shelves of the Bibliotheque Imperiale. The 
number of volumes already there is said to 
be a million and a half. 

The room devoted to manuscripts is full 
of objects of interest. ‘There is a Latin 
manuscript of the sixth century on Papyrus ; 
the original of Telemachus in the hand- 
writing of Fenelon ; amanuscript of Joseph- 
us ; and several missals of the fifth centu- 
ry. There are also to be seen here, many 
of them remarkable for the beauty with 
which they are executed, manuscripts in 
the Arabic, Chinese, Persian, Coptic, Jap- 
We had the 
gratification also of seeing original letters 
written by Voltaire, Madame Maintenon, 
Racine, Rousseau, Lord Byron, and our 
own Franklin, with a host of others, all 
carefully preserved: in glass cases. The 
catalogue of the manuscripts fills twenty- 


anese, and other languages. 


four large volumes. 

The collection of engravings occupies a 
distinct department. They are, in number, 
one milfion three hundred thousand, and 
are arranged in about ten thousand port- 
folios; the Jabor of a lifetime thoroughly 
to examine them all; the student or visitor 
may call for such as he wishes to examine, 
and fe is accommodated with every con- 
venience for so doing. 

The cabinet of medals and coins is well 











worthy of more than a) passing visit. 
There are about a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, of all ages and of all ca:ntries. We 
had time only to give them a hasty glance, 
and passed on to the collection of maps and 
globes, which is very curious and complete. 
It contains about three hundred thousand 
maps and charts. Five hundred folios are 
filled with the plans, general views, and 
details of every noted place in the known 
world. Another department is entirely 
devoted to military and marine maps and 
plans. The rooms are furnished with 
chairs and tables and every needed con- 
venience. 

We next paid a hurried visit to the 
Palais de Justice, an ancient edifice, where 
different courts hold their sessions. We 
had the pleasure of seeing several of the 
Parisian lawyers in their graceful black 
gowns, but had no time to listen to their 
pleadings, or to study the French mode of 
conducting civil or criminal trials. We 
were exceedingly gratified to see there a 
noble monument to the memory of Males- 
herbes, the heroic lawyer who so ably and 
eloquently defended the unfortunate Louis 
XVI, and who paid the penalty of his de- 
votedness by pouring out his own blood 
beneath the ax of the guillotine. It bears 
the inscription, Strenue semper fidelis regi 
suo. There is also an admirably-executed 
bas-relief of Louis in consultation with his 
legal advisers, Malesherbes, Tronchet, and 
Deséze, which was removed, as offensive 
to the ruling powers, in 1830, but replaced 
with great ceremony in 1846. Let us 
hope that this well-deserved tribute te 
fidelity and courage will remain there so 
long as the unfortunate need a friend or 
the prisoner an advocate. 

Conjointly with the emperor, France 
now nominally governed by a senate, a 
legislative body, and a council of state. 
Of senators the number is one hundred and 
fifty, exclusive of the cardinals, arch- 
bishops, and princes of the blood. They 
receive their appointment from the emper- 
or, and when it pleases him he presides 
over their deliberations. Their sittings 
are not public. We visited the rooms ap- 
propriated to their use in the Palace of the 
Luxembourg. They are adorned with 
several statues of exquisite workmanship. 
We especially admired those of Aristides, 
Cincinnatus, Pericles, and Solon, and vent- 
ured to wonder to one another, as we seated 
ourselves in the chairs of the senators, 


= 
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whether they ever contrasted themselves 
and the pitiful position they occupy with 
the men who have left behind them a repu- 
tation that will never die, and who per- 
petually look down frowningly upon them 
from the solid marble. 

A little incident mentioned by our guide 
may deserve a passing notice. We were 
admiring a statue of Julius Cesar. Form- 
erly, said he, the statue of the Duke of 
Orleans stood there. Ah! and why was 
it removed? A shrug, such as only a 
Frenchman can give, was the only answer. 

What is ealled the Salle du Trone isa 
gaudily ornamented saloon. The throne 
itself is decorated with lavish profuseness. 
It consists of a canopy, supported by six 
earyatides, standing on a platform ascend- 
It is extremely gaudy 
in its whole appearance. In marked con- 
trast with the chaste simplicity with which 
the first Napoleon surrounded himself, it 
exceeds even the meretricious adornments 


ed by four steps. 


of the Bourbons in their palmiest days. 
Among the ornaments of the room is a good 
painting of the first Napoleon, in full length, 
by Signal, and the forty flags taken by the 
hero at Austerlitz. Ofcourse we expect- 
ed to find here some glorification of the 
present emperor. Nor were we disap- 
pointed. There is a bust of him upon one 
of the mantel-pieces, and a gorgeously- 
colored painting of himself and Eugenie at 
that interesting moment, their marriage. 
‘** She is not flattered very much,” said our 
guide, * but he—humph.” 

It was quite a relief to get out of this 
palace into the beautiful garden by which 
it is surrounded. It is kept in the best 
order, and although it bears no comparison 
with several we visited afterward in En- 
gland, it is, I think, superior to any other 


we saw in France. In the botanic depart- 


ment are specimens of all the medicinal } 


plants which will grow in the open air. 
They are classified and arranged in regular 
order with the name attached to each. 
The ornamental department is tastefully 
Jaid out, but it has an air of stiffness which 
to be characteristic 
horticulture. Instead of imitating nature, 
and making art subservient, the 


seems to be to compel nature to take les- 


appears 


sons fromart. ‘The parterres are geomet- 


rical figures, shrubbery is clipped and tor- | 


tured into straight lines and angles, and 
trees are so pruned and trained as to re- 


semble statues. In the center of the flower 





of French | 


effort | 


garden is a large piece of water, pretty 
enough to look upon were not the eyes of 
the beholder offended by the straight bound- 
aries of its precise octangular figure. 
There are, however, rows of well-grown 
chesnut and other trees, which are allowed 
to take their own course, and several of 
the walks are adorned with magnificent 
orange trees, temporarily removed from 
the conservatory to beautify the scene dur- 
ing the summer months. A garden in 
France is nothing without statuary, and 
here are some of the best specimens of the 
modern Parisian masters. 

From the Palace of the Luxembourg 
and its gardens we went to the chambers 
of the legislative body, the lower house as 
They are in a building 


it may be called. 
formerly known as the Palais Bourbon. 
They meet in a semicircular hall, which 


is ornamented with twenty-four columns 
of sinvle blocks of white marble of the 
Ionic order, the capitals of which are ab- 
surdly crowned with bronze gilding ; un- 
adorned white marble is too severely simple 
for French taste. ‘The president’s chair, 
covered with cheap gold Jace and crimson 
velvet, is in the center of the axis of the 
semicirele, around which rise, in regular 
gradatien, the seats of the members. ‘They 
are in number two hundred and sixty-two, 
and are elected by the people in the pro- 
portion of one member for thirty-five thou- 
sand voters. The president and the vice- 
president are both appointed by the emper- 
or, who has the power to adjourn their 
meetings at any time, and to dissolve the 
body at his pleasure and order a new elec- 
tion. The sittings of the senate, as I have 
said, are strictly private, but the debates 
of this body are public ; that is to say, they 
are open to those who have the good for- 
tune to get a ticket of admission. Re- 
porters for the press are not admitted, and 
only such portions of their doings as the 
emperor pleases are allowed to appear in 
the public newspapers. This arrangement 
has one advantage. ‘There is no tempta- 
tion to make speeches for Bunkum, and 
very little precious time is wasted in per- 
sonal altercation. Unlike our own repre- 
sentatives and senators, the French legis- 
lators do not carry bowie knives or revolv- 
ers; and if there is a place within the 
walls of the Palats where they go “to 
liquor” we did not see it. The absence 
of spittoons was also noticed by a fellow 
citizen, who accompanied us, but he ac- 
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counted for it, with an ingenuity truly 
American, by the supposition that they 
had been taken away to be cleansed pre- 
paratory to the next meeting of the as- 
sembly. For what is a legislator without 
something to spit in? 

There are many well-executed pieces 
of sculpture, and several paintings in dif- 
ferent parts of this building. We noticed 
especially a colossal statue of Justice and 
another designed to represent Prudence, 
each of them eighteen feet high. But 
the vacant spaces, here and there, speak 
more eluquently, and are even more his- 
torically instructive, than the efforts of the 
pallette and the chisel. Facing the en- 
trance of one of the principal rooms, for 
instance, as the guide will tell you—I 
wondered why a law is not enacted to 
make him keep his mouth shut, as there 
is one which forbids the singing or whist- 
ling of the Marsellaise—but he will tell 
you that ¢here once stood a statue of Louis 
Philippe. That was taken away, and its 
place occupied by a fine white marble rep- 
resentation of the Republic. But that too 
is gone, and now you gaze on vacancy, 
only reminded that such things were, and 
possibly dreaming that they may be again. 
Over the chair of the president there was 
once a large painting representing Louis 
Phillippe swearing to stand by the charter 
which guaranteed the liberties of France. 
That is gone, too, the present emperor not 
deeming it essential to the functions of the 
deputies that they should be disturbed in 
their deliberations by reminiscences of a 
charter, or be led to waver in their allegi- 
ance by reverting to the lost liberty of 
their country. 

aabca Sasa nealibaelanas 
ELISHA KENT KANE, THE ARCTIC 
VOYAGER.* 

HE world on which we live is not a 

_ level plain, overarched by a cloudless 
semicircular vault; it is a running series 
of mountains and flats, hills and valleys. 
Here a crested crag, and there a heaving 
hillock. At one place a pale Alp, girt 
round with glittering aiguilles, stretches 
its cold shaft against the purple heaven ; 
at another some lonely peak appears, fresh 
and green, overlooking a boundless level 


or an open sea. Here lies a volcano, with 
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its lava-strewed base ; and there a summer 
hill, warm with heath, and moss, and pleas- 
ant flowers. Here a fruitful stretching 
country, well watered, and corn-producing ; 
and there a desert, with its barren sands 
and sultry sky. Here the brackish waters 
of the dull Dead Sea; and yonder the 
joyous tossing of Atlantic billows. Here 
the feathery spray of the lofty Staubach ; 
and there the volumed mass of Niagara. 
Here the gentle brock beneath the haw- 
thorn hedge in the Irish glen; and there 
the blue rush of the gigantic Amazon. 
We might multiply il:ustration upon illus- 
tration, but that were idle; for no one can 
deny that inequality and irregularity are 
the features which appear on the face of 
the natural world. There is no such thing 
as a continuous level. One scene differ- 
eth from another, and place from place, in 
happy position and contiguous influences ; 
but in the totality of the cosmic form, each 
variation in the level is true to the laws of 
beauty ; and rising or falling, as years go 
by, supplies a void in space, which it alone 
can fill, and in the picture stands a recog- 
nized truth, a distinct and necessary por- 
tion of the whole; and he who watches 
the physical aspect of the universe, sees 
how it symbolizes, and is analagous to the 
variety of human character; for nothing 
in the outward world is too great or too 
insignificant to furnish us with a type of 
the world of passion and emotion, and for- 
tunate for us is the manifoldness of typical 
illustration, for, in the imperfections of our 
understandings, we can only reach at many 
hidden truths through the medium of sym- 
bolism. 

Men live in groups for purposes of of- 
fense and defense, ease and plenty; and in 
every crowded community we may recog- 
nize the delicate or wide distinctions of 
heart and life, which break up humanity 
into individualisms. Here are the great 
and noble; there the brave and warm- 
hearted. Here the cold and sullen; there 
the true and pure. Here the lonely and 
lowly ; there the useless and worthless. 
And in the very shadow of the dignified 
and illustrious, we may observe groups of 
men in whom observation can detect no 
especial prominence of one above another ; 
living a contented, unaspiring, useful life, 
like some high dowered champaign, that 
sweeps its fruitful margin into distant 
horizons. For each man holds a relative 
position to every other living soul. He is 
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worth, or he occupies a lower platform 
from which, if he knows himself, he will 
reach upward with a lofty energy. Now 
this relative superiority and inferiority, 
which, in the moral world, corresponds to 
inequality in the physical, constitutes the 
very grounds by which we love or hate, 
fear or respect. But more, it is in the 
very heart of the separation of man from 
man; in the very depths of individuality, 


either higher in moral, or social, or civil | 


| 


' laboring in love. 


that we find that feeling whose exercise | 


we call hero-worship, which makes us ad- 
mire and love the qualities that we know 
we have not in ourselves; for who has 
what he most loves? Is not what every 
one most affects and desires, that glitter- 
ing speck which “ fades forever and for- 
The sentiment of 
It has 
no existence in these democratic times, 
comparable to its influence when kingdoms, 


It 


was hero-worship which so deeply entered 


ever as we move?” 
hero-worship is no modern theory. 


tyrannies, and even clans flourished. 


into the Greek mythology, which made 
gods of heroes; which clothed beauty and 


strength with immortality and life. Let 


for repose on some strong arm, while pass- 
ing through this trial of time, this winter 
of eternity. And herein lies the use of 
biography : to tell us what we are, and 
what weare not. All progress commences 
with self-knowledge. Any other starting- 
point is false and rotten, and will disap- 
point us miserably. Biography should 
reveal the nobility and reality of life, the 
dignity of labor, and the necessity of 
It should kindle an un- 
dying emulation and a lofty ambition, and 
never fail to teach us the inner meaning 
of those majestic ideas comprehended in 
the short utterances, Duty and Hope. 

To those who regard biography in this 
light, the history of the life of Elisha Kent 


| Kane will prove welcome and exalting ; 


us call it superstition, if we please ; but it | 


is this classic feeling, once religion to the 
old and simple dead, which still renders 
biography interesting, and life an eternal 
curiosity. 
difference ; and we are most attracted by 
that which most leads us out of ourselves, 
while preserving our sympathies. 
a great human-hearted man enchains and 
delights us, because we see in him thoughts 
and deeds which we cannot claim as our 


Ior all interest is centered in 


And so | 


for it is the record of a high life, and yet 
a simple one, which any one may follow ; 
the story of an earnest man who preferred 
deeds to words, and never shrunk from 
duty, or fell from hope in any weakness or 
distress. What Napoleon said to Goethe 
when he met him, may be emphatically 
said of Kane, Monsieur, éles 
homme. ‘Tostand confessed a man, to fill 
up all the complex power and beauty of 


vous wn 


! 
| the term, to be what a man should be, act 
| as a man should act, live and die as a man 


should live and die, is no easy task, but a 
life-long struggle. 

Such Kane, a man indeed, 
loiterer in the field, but a worker who 
many harvests. Few 


was no 


reaped glorious 


| were his days on earth; but his fruit was 


own, for they are too high and strong for | 


us; because he reveals to us something | 


nobler than ourselves, to guide our hearts 
and purify our lives. We love to read of 
a life which to human 
family, or throws a light around a dark 


does honor our 
period ; for a deep and health-giving feel- 
ing, too often deadened by habitual infamy, 
is the sense of our own uselessness and 
weakness, never so acutely felt as when 
we are confronted with the character and 
influences of some heroic man. For then 
we aspire 10 his proportions; we revere 


soon full ripe, and early was he garnered. 
Chivalrous, patient, and noble, he sank in 
his prime. 

Elisha Kane, the eldest of seven chil- 
dren, four of whom survived, was born in 
Philadelphia, on the 3d of February, 1820. 
His father, who died early in the presext 
year, was judge of the eastern district of 


Pennsylvania. Of his infancy we are told 


| no stories such as are narrated of men of 
| genius, but sufficient is related to show 


and wish for some one to take us by the | 


hand and Jead us to a purer land and com- 
pany, such a society as, in fancy, we sup- 
pose him to have moved amongst. 


! 


That | 


vague unrest is awakened for which there | 
is but one remedy; that longing to be 
dauntless and free, mingled with the desire 


that, in early years he exhibited decided 
tastes, which seem as if he foreknew what 
kind of life awaited him in the future, and 
systematically made preparation for it. 
He had the reputation of being a bad boy 
at school. He was independent, adven- 
turous, high-spirited, and used his fists 
well when occasion required. He never 
bore with insult, and felt keenly, and acted 
vigorously, on behalf of the oppressed. 
Kane’s life is all of a piece. There is 
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no real childhood, youth, or manhood, no 
transition period. He is the same Dr. 
Kane from first to last, displaying at his 
death and throughout his course, the qua- 
lities which presided over his early years. 
He was, in a peculiar sense, self-educated. 
Some things he would not learn, and others 
he applied himself to with eagerness ; for 
it is always found that a strong distaste for 
some branches of education indicates a 
strong natural faculty and inclination for 
others. 

He refused to run in the harness of 
school routine, but yet he was furthering 
his own education by his out-of-door pas- 
times and enterprises. He collected a 
cabinet of minerals, and furnished a small 
laboratory, and amused himself with ex- 
perimental chemistry. All difficulties gave 
way before his perseverance. 

Yet Elisha’s father, when he was thir- 
teen years old, despaired of his success in 
life! His despair most probably continued 
till the boy was sixteen, for then it was 
that, feeling his deficiency in knowledge, 
he applied himself vigorously to pull up 
for loss of time. 

He entered the University of Virginia, 
and studied classics, mathematics, and the 
natural sciences, in all of which he dis- 
played ability and proficiency. During the 
first year and a-half he had joined Profes- 
sor Rogers, who was engaged on the geo- 
logy of the Blue Mountains. Here he 
was enabled to practise his favorite studies, 
chemistry, mineralogy, and physical geo- 
graphy. 

Civil engineering was the profession he 
had chosen; but he was prevented from 
carrying his wishes into execution by a 
dangerous attack of endocarditis, or inflam- 
mation of the lining membrane of the heart, 
which shook him to his centre. With the 
advice of his friends he abandoned the idea 
of becoming an engineer, and appiied him- 
self to medicine. In his twentieth year 
he was appointed resident physician in the 
Pennsylvania hospital, where his zeal and 
cleverness soon gained him the respect 
and confidence of his superiors. A few 
months before he obtained his majority he 
had risen to be one of the senior resident 
surgeons, a responsible position for so 
young a man, 

The second chapter of the biography 
brings us down to his twenty-first year. 
A terrible heart disease clung to him 
through life with the tenacity of a viper. 





It first attacked him at Virginia College, 
and ever afterward his life was uncertain. 
His physician told him, “ Elisha, you may 
fall as suddenly as from a musket-shot.” 
He suffered acutely while at the Pennsyl- 
vania hospital. Any over exertion brought 
on a very loud bruit de soufflet, accom- 
panied by a tumultuous action of the heart. 
He was unable to recline in a horizontal 
position, and slept with his head and 
shoulders elevated, so that his head was 
at right angles with his body ; and he was 
never sure, when retiring to rest, that it 


| was not for the last time that he closed his 


eyes. But this reflection caused him 
little or no uneasiness. He was deter- 
mined to live, and ‘leave his mark on the 
world,” and he worked down the disease 
through life by the sheer force of his cha- 
racter. Life had too much of interest for 
him; there was so much for him to do and 
to see, that he had no time to think of 
pain and infirmity. His was not the nature 
which would hasten departure from the 
world by surrendering to despondency. 
Kane’s heart was early written upon by 
the heavenly finger. Sorrow and suffering 
bore blessed fruits, and gave him greater 
strength to fight the battle of existence 
even to the end. Religion had no weak- 
ening effect upon him. He sought it in 
no cloister or cell. He did not fight with 
demons in the desert, or submit his naked 
person to the fury of the elements. It 


| was more than a name with him, it was a 


| 
| 


power. 

Kane never married, and the only allu- 
sion to such an idea is the following, 
which we extract in the words of Dr. 
M’Sheeters :— 

On one occasion, when going the rounds of 
the out-wards or alms-house department, with 
Dr. Kane, we encountered a miserable, squalid, 
diminutive, and deformed pauper, who had 
married quite a good-looking woman in the 
house. As we passed this interesting couple, I 
jocosely asked the doctor what he supposed 
must be the contemplations of that woman as 
she beheld that miserable object, and reflected 
that he was her lord and master? He paused 
for a moment, and then replied in a serious 
tone, “It is to save some lady just such reflec- 
tions as these, that I have made up my mind 
never to marry.” 

After gaining great credit for his phy- 
siological research, Dr. Kane entered the 
United States Navy in 1843. His father, 
who knew his constitution, was persuaded 
that exposure and unrest would be sound 
hygienics for Elisha’s delicacy, and had 
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applied, without consulting his son, to the 
secretary of the navy, for a warrant of ex- 
amination for the post of surgeon in the 
service. ‘The board passed him, although 
he informed them that he labored under 
chronic rheumatism and cardiac disturb- 
ance. His first service was in the 
‘* Brandywine,” commissioned to carry 
Mr. Webster, as American minister, to 
China. The frigate put to sea in May, 
and touching at Madeira, made sail for Rio 
Janeiro. Here the doctor witnessed the 
coronation of the Emperor of Brazil, and 
journeyed to the eastern Andes, whose 
geological features he examined. His 





journal of this tour has unfortunately been | 


lost. During a delay of some months at 
Bombay, Dr. Kane was up country explor- 
ing. He journeyed to Ellorah and Dow- 
latabad, crossed the Ghauts, and penetrated 
to the cave temples of Kaili, which lie on 
the coast opposite to the island of Salsette. 
He visited the island and caves of Ele- 


; : | 
phanta; and crossing into ( eylon, where | 


he waited for the frigate to pick him up, 
he shared in the elephant hunt, and the 
other amusements of the chase, in which 


he took a keen and sportsman-like relish. | 


While the frigate lay at anchor at Ma- 


cao, the doctor, providing a substitute to | 


fill his post as physician to the legation, 
and furnished with letters of introduction 
to the prelates and foreign consuls at Ma- 
nilla, crossed over to Luzon, the largest 


| ment, 


of the Phillipine islands, and was presently 
knee deep in explorations and enterprise. | 


Dr. Kane traversed the island from Manilla 


to its Pacific coast, and, with his usual audacity, | 


explored its fastnesses, bathed in the forbidden 
waters of its asphaltic lake, descended to the 
very bottom of its great volcano, and periled 


his life in a contest with a band of savages, who | 


were incensed by his profanation of their sacred 
mysteries. 

Kane all over. Plant him where you 
will, he will find something to do, and 
something to learn. Witness his descent 
into the voleano of Tael :— 

He was in company with Baron Loe. The 
two gentlemen attempted the descent together, 
but they soon reached a projecting ledge, from 


which further progress was absolutely precipit- | 


ous. After searching in vain for some practi- 
cable route, the baron gave up the project, and 
united with the rest of the party in efforts to 
persuade the doctor to abandon it also; but that 
was out of the question. . . . The attend- 
ants very reluctantly gathered from the jungle 
@ parcel of bamboo, and fastened them into a 
rude rope, by which they lowered him over the 


than two hundred feet from the platform he 
had left, and, detaching himself from the cord, 
clambered slowly down till he reached the 
smoking lake below, and dipped his specimen 
bottles under its surface. 

The very next thing was to get back with the 
trophies of his achievement. The smoking 
ashes gave way under him at every step of his 
return ; a change in the air-currents stifled him 
with sulphurous vapors; he fell repeatedly ; 
and before he got back to the spot where his 
rope was dangling, his boots were so charred 
that one of them went to pieces on his foot. 
He, however, succeeded in tying the bamboo 
round his waist, and was hauled up insensible. 


Our readers will be mistaken if they 
imagine that Kane was fooihardy merely 
for the love he bore to danger or excite- 
His daring arose from a different 
cause, his love and taste for science, and 
his earnestness to penetrate the arcana of 
nature, to storm the goddess Egeria in her 
innermost hiding-places. His engineering 
education fostered his interest in miner- 
alogy, chemistry, and geology, studies 
which he never omitted to carry on and 
take pleasure in. Industry and versatility 
chiefly characterized his labors. He had 
a wondrous way of adapting himself to the 
local and whether 
modern or antiquarian, of the many coun- 
tries which he traversed; and yet his 
heart delighted to live more with, and in 
the present, than among the fallen col- 
umns and ruined shrines of the past. 


questions interests, 


The objects of the embassy having been 
accomplished, and the ‘ Brandywine” 
being about to return home, Dr. Kane re- 
signed his post of physician to the legation. 
His heart was set on making an extended 
tour in the East ; and to procure funds to 
enable him to do so, he practised as a 
physician at Whampoa, till he was stricken 
down by rice fever, which so enfeebled 
him that he resolved to returnhome. He 
left China in January, 1845, and visiting 
Singapore, Borneo, and Sumatra, landed 
again in India, where he spent some months 
exploring the interior of the continent. 

Returning to Calcutta, he joined himself 
to Prince ‘Tajore, who was starting on a 
visit to the British queen. With him the 
doctor traversed Persia and Syria, and ar- 
rived in Egypt, where he bade his con- 
ductor farewell, resolving to tarry there a 
while. Historical and scientific research 
led his active spirit toward the region of 
the Upper Nile. Mahammed Ali gave him 
a special firman for his protection, and he 


brink. He touched bottom at a depth of more j started at once for the pyramids, Thebes, 
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and the second cataract. His Egyptian 
tour was deeply interesting. He visited 
Thebes, Memnon, and the pyramids, was 
wounded by Bedouins, and attacked by the 
plague at Alexandria. 

Writing from Thebes, he says: 


I have been for some days wandering about 
in a state of amazement, unable profitably to 
see anything. Perhaps it may to you seem an 
absurdity ; but there is something so vast in 
the dimensions of these colossal ruins, that I 
cannot embrace details; and, indeed, I almost 
fear that I shall leave Thebes without a definite 
impression of anything but magnitude. 

My paper is resting upon the enormous foot 
of one of the Osiride columns in the Memnonium; 
my breakfast, yet awaiting me, is on the other. 


|; a run. 


Forty-eight columns are behind me, grouped | 


around my bed; and the roof which they sup- 
port throws its shadow upon this respectable 
epistle. I have taken lodgings in the palace 
temple of Sesostris. 


Kane was very ill at Alexandria, but his | 


grip of life was too firm, and, as often be- 
fore, and often afterward, he fought well 
again, on purpose as if to perform a gym- 
nastic feat on the respectable statue of 
Memnon, which legends prettily say, al- 
ways played a tune when the sun began to 
rise, an office which the Grecian mythol- 
ogy, perhaps to spite the Egyptian, in a 
spirit of sublime bathos, has made over to 
the barn-door cock. The statue of Mem- 
non, a colossal granite figure, is in a sitting 
posture, measuring forty-five and a half 
feet in height. 
tions, which minister food to the curious. 


It is covered with inscrip- 


Dr. Kane observed a tablet or lapstone, 
jutting out between the knees, not lying 
on them, and supposing that the under 
surface might have hieroglyphics traced 
upon it, he determined on an inspection. 
For this purpose he must climb up between 
the knees, a mode of traveling up the sta- 
tue hitherto unattempted, the usual course 
being to mount to the lap, by irregular 
projections at the back of the figure. To 
swarm up the leg was impossible, for the 
calf was thirteen feet in circumference. 
There was but one practicable way, to 
plant his back against one leg, and his feet 
against the other, and so wriggle himself 
up. Adopting this method he achieved 
his purpose, and got a view of the tablet 
excited his curiosity ; but 


which so 


whether he saw anything which made the | 
| Kane, and presented him with a semi-dia- 
| dem of feathers and bracelets, decorated 


peril worth the trouble we are not in- 
formed. ‘To get down was now the diffi- 
culty ; the Japstone projected too far out 
to admit of his climbing to the thighs, and 
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it was too thick to be clutched, so as to 
swing himself up, and the least relaxation 
of tension would have sent him down with 
He had to wait in his horizontal 
position till a boatman returned with the 
Arab guide, who mounted by the back, and 
gaining the over-surface of the tablet, 
flung his sash within the doctor’s reach, 
which he grasped, and swinging heavily 
out, was hauled in by the Arab. 

From Egypt the doctor passed into 
Greece. He made the tour of Greece on 
foot. Here is the route: 


From Athens to Eleusis, thence to Platea, to 
Leuctra, to Thebes, to Cheronsa, to Livadia: 
then to the top of Mount Helicon, and there cut 
a walking-stick from the brink of Hippocrene. 
Thence he passed on to Thermopyle, and the 
Zietoun Gulf, return’: by Parnassus to the 
Delphic Oracle at Castri, descended to the plain 
by Galiaidi and Salona, crossed the Gulf of Le- 
panto in an open boat, visited Myaspelion and 
Kostitza, traversed the Morea thoroughly, and 
then took a steamer from Patias for Trieste, by 
the Adriatic Sea, 


Thence through Germany and Switzer- 
land, where he made himself acquainted 
with the ice-formation of the Alps, a 
knowledge which afterward did him good 
service in Arctic veyages, and then 
through Paris to England, and so home. 
The winter of 1845-46, he passed in Phila- 
delphia, practising as a doctor and lectur- 
ing in the city, a short repose which we 
fancy was anything but pleasant to him. 
War being declared with Mexico, he has- 
tened to place himself under orders, ex- 
pecting to be sent thither; but his hopes 
of active service were not realized. He 
was appointed to the “ United States” 
frigate, which set sail in the month of May 
for the west coast of Africa, an insipid 
tropical region, which Kane detested 
heartily. He never forgave the navy de- 
partment their injustice in condemning him 
to such a service, where he foreknew his 
health would be broken in upon; and his 
passion for exertion cramped. Yet even 
here he found employment and interest, 
and so the doctor visited the slave facto- 
ries from Cape Mount to Bonnycastle, 
and, lighting upon an embassy to tlie 
King of Dahomey, he joined the caravan, 
and proceeded up country to visit the 


court. The king took a violent liking to 


with royal crimson dye. But, as is often 
the case with strong love, it was not re- 
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turned, for there were many things at the 
court which shocked the manly heart of 
the doctor. One regal custom was the 
annual muster of all the women of the 
nation, on which occasion several hun- 
dreds were seized by the monarch, while 
the rejected, by a special grace, became 
the property of his grandees. Another 
custom, which more peculiarly witnesses 
to the degradation of the people, was the 
biennial festivals of slaughter, in which the 
king was high priest and chief executioner. 
His slaughter-house stood hard by his 
palace, covered with skulls, the trophies 
of his butcher skill. His temples suffered 
decoration from the same articles, and his 


| three times. 


| landed at Vera Cruz. 
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This errand had already failed 
Dr. Kane set out on the 
6th of November, 1847, and, narrowly es- 
caping shipwreck in the Gulf of Mexico, 
Striking inward, 
he overtook a body of men under General 


despatch. 


| apne 
| Armstrong, marching for the interior, and 


| where the corps halted. 


sleeping apartments were paved with them. | 


It was only at the doctor’s earnest entreaty 
that he was dissuaded from exhibiting 
himself engaged in his favorite pastime. 
A sight of such cruelty and barbarity 
strongly impressed the doctor. It set him 
thinking, and he came to the conclusion 
that the negroes who were shipped as 


slaves to America were infinitely better | 
| 
at home. | 


off than those who remained 
The intestine he 


were undertaken to procure victims for the 


wars, was convinced, 
altar, and not prisoners to sell as slaves. 
Religious feeling was stronger in their 
minds than avarice, and hundreds of the 


captives whom Kane saw caged at Daho- | 


mey, were too weak to be merchantable. 


In the spring of 1847 Dr. Kane was | 


at home. He had overtaxed his strength 
in Africa, and he suffered from an attack 
of coast fever. He regarded this stroke 
of sickness as the most serious inroad ever 
made on his constitution. His health 
broke down completely, but his spirit never 
quailed. In the midst of bodily prostra- 
tion his mind was erect, clear, and unas- 
sailable by fear. Long before he was re- 
ported convalescent, he suddenly quitted 
his father’s house, and hurried to Wash- 
ington, where he succeeded in procuring 


with these he advanced as far as Perote, 
From this post 
he must proceed alone, but finding a ren- 
egade spy party, headed by Colonel Do- 
minguez, he joined it, resolving, with 
their conduct, to pierce the enemy and 
reach Mexico, or to perish in the effort. 
All went well as far as Nopaluca, but 
here the party encountered a body of 
Mexican guerillas, who were escorting 
Generals Gaona and Torrejon. The doc- 
tor turned soldier, counseled the charge, 
and led it. The two forces met at the 
summit of a rising ground, which the spy 
company succeeded in cresting as their 
foes were on the point of gaining it. 
Down went man and horse on the side of 
the Mexicans. ‘The combat was sharp 
and decisive. Kane, on his spirited gray 
charger, was carried far forward into the 
enemy, and was attacked by a major and 
his orderly at the same time. Parrying 
the major’s thrust, he ran him through the 
bowels, while he received a flesh wound 
from the orderly. Meanwhile Domin- 
guez’s party, who fought as men will fight 
who are sure to be hanged, or otherwise 
turned off the stage of life, if they do not 
conquer, had routed the Mexicans. The 
two generals, and some forty men, re- 
mained as prisoners in the hands of the 
victors. In this battle Kane did more 
than exhibit the bravery of a soldier. He 
taught the spies the true spirit of a Chris- 
tian victor, and of all true victory, the 
conquest of human passion. He had 
advised the engagement not to kill, but 
because it was necessary. His object 


| was not to slaughter, but to carry his des- 


the transfer of his commission to the staff | 


of the army then in the field, and carry- 
ing on the war against Mexico. 
It was the time when the city of Mex- 


ico had surrendered to General Scott, 


patches. He was resolved to reach Mex- 
ico, and to communicate with General 


| Seott, and here was an escort which, if it 


but, owing to the large number of enemies | 
| . . ee 
| tered upon it in another spirit than that 


which ranged the country, communication 


between the general and Colonel Childs, | 


who was besieged at Puebla, was inter- 
rupted. To Kane was intrusted the hon- 
orable duty of reaching General Scott’s 


| him. 
| only desired a clear road. 


were not dispersed, must return against 
him with reinforced numbers, and cut him 
off. So a fight was inevitable, but he en- 


of the Mexican skinners who accompanied 
They thirsted for blood. Kane 
Traitors as 
they were, they were cowards too; and 


camp, and bearing to him a government | Kane had scarcely turned from the fight, 
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when he found them killing the prisoners. 
He had but time to throw himself between 
General Gaona and the spies who were 
assailing him, bareheaded and unarmed as 
he was. The doctor rescued him at some 
personal peril, as appears: 

He parried four saber cuts that were made 
at him, and did not succeed in enforcing obe- 
dience to his orders until he had drawn his 
six-shooter and fired at Colonel Dominguez. 
The doctor received a thrust from a lance in 
the lower part of the abodmen. They also 
killed his horse. 


But he did more: 


As soon as the old general was rescued he 
sat down by the side of the major, his son, to 
comfort his last painful moments. When the 
doctor observed that that individual was bleed- 
ing to death from an actery in the groin, he 
made an effort in his behalf. With the bent 
prong of a table-fork he took up the artery, and 
tied it with a ravel of pack-thread, and the 
rude surgical operation was perfectly successful. 


Dr. Kane fell grievously sick of his 
wound at Puebla, which brought on a fe- 
ver of the worst kind of typhus. The 
general whose life he had saved con- 
ducted him to his house and took care of 
him. The doctors gave him over, and he 
lay insensible for twelve days; but he was 
not beaten yet. He was up ard off to 
Mexico, where the surgeons condemned 
him as unfit for service, and ordered him 
home. But so longas there was a chance 
of service he refused to budge. ‘ My 
surgeons,” he says, “ have declared this 
poor carcass unfit for duty, but this poor 
carcass will not leave Mexico.” 

The war being over, his next appoint- 
ment was that of surgeon in the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard. In January, 1849, he 
sailed in the “ Supply” store-ship for the 
Mediterranean and Rio Janeiro. During 
this voyage he was attacked with lockjaw, 
besides suffering fearfully from his consti- 
tutional complaint, accompanied with utter 
loss of strength. The following October 
found him at home recruiting his health, 
and early in 1850 he was with the Coast 
Survey at Mobile. On the Ist of May he 
writes : 

Short’s Hotel is the dearest, sweetest little 
abode of honey-suckled comfort that ever hung 
from the boughs of a live oak. Short’s Hotel 
is about the size of our discarded wash-house. 
Short’s Hotel floats on a velvet-lawned, mag- 
nolia-studded clearing on the bluff bank. 
Short’s Hotel, to give the climax to its beau- 
ties, is completely invisible. The limbs of a 
great gnarled oak, all covered with long gray 





| 
| 





moss, overhang it like the reliquary of a patri- 
arch; and, save when the sea breezes thrust 
away the venerable screen, you would think 
yourself looking at a thicket of Cherokee roses. 
And here, dear fellow, am I. 

The breeze comes to me purple-stained with 
the sun-set, rippling over the bay with an elo- 
quent crescendo of wavelets, and a cadenza of 
tiny surf. God bless the breeze, too, for I 
know that that great jungle of glaucous-leafed 
magnolia would stifle me with a sirocco of fra- 
grance, could it drive its perfume to leeward. 
Cows, too, have left their impress, the specific 
mark of cows, somewhere; and I smell a pre- 
sentiment of milk for supper. 


But employment in that luxurious clime 
did not suit his impetuous nature. He 
never let the sword rust in the scabbard, 
but rode on with it keen, glittering, and 
naked, casting himself hotly upon the 
shoulders of enterprise. He looked around 
for some fresh undertaking to engage in. 
An occasion was found in the Arctic ex- 
pedition which the United States were 
fitting out, urged by the prayers of Lady 
Franklin. Kane no sooner heard of it 
than he at once volunteered. His ser- 
vices were accepted after much solicita- 
tion. His personal narrative of the first 
United States Grinnell Expedition opens 
in this way : 

On the 12th of May, while battering in the 
tepid waters of the Gulf of Mexico, I re- 
ceived one of those courteous little epistles 
from Washington, which the electric telegraph 
has made so familiar to naval officers. It de- 
tached me from the coast survey, and ordered 
me to proceed, forthwith, to New York, for 
duty upon the Arctic Expedition. Seven and 
a half days later I had accomplished my over- 
land journey of thirteen hundred miles, and 
in forty hours more our squadron was beyond 
the limits of the United States; the depart- 
ment had calculated my traveling time to a 
nicety. 

Thus Kane went as surgeon to the 
first Grinnell Expedition, called so, be- 
cause the vessels comprising it, the ‘* Ad- 
vance” and ‘* Rescue,” were placed at the 
disposal of the navy department by the 
liberality of Henry Grinnell. The object 
with which the voyage was undertaken 
was to search for Sir John Franklin. 

It is not our intention to discuss the 
Arctic voyages of Dr. Kane. Narratives 
of both have been furnished to the world 
by the doctor himself, and whoever has 
read them can testify to their romantic 
interest and beauty. After an absence of 
sixteen months, during nine of which the 
vessels were ice-locked and adrift, Lieu- 
tenant De Haven, and the men under his 
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command, returned home without meeting 
with any trace of the missing English Ex- 
pedition. 

The ill success of the first American 


“ The object of my journey,” he says, “ is the 
search after Sir John Franklin; neither science 
nor the vain-glory of attaining an unreached 


| north, shall divert me from this one conscien- 


effort to find Sir John Franklin did not | 


daunt Kane. To find him, and be the 
ineans of restoring him to the warm breeze 
of his English home, became the one ob- 
ject to which he would now devote his 
life. Baffin’s Bay was the line of search 
which he proposed to adopt, with the 
determination of launching vessel 
further north than had yet been explored 


his 


or penetrated. 
of fitting and manning an expedition his 
exertions were immense, and he had few 
to help him. ‘The state refused him all 
assistance ; but he gave his pay as sur- 
geon for twenty months. Private individ- 
uals, with some bright exceptions, looked 
coldly on his design; but he lectured for 
two winters through the states, and de- 
voted the proceeds to the expedition. 
Grinnell gave him the brig * Advance ;” 
Mr. Peabody of London sent him two 
thousand pounds; some scientific socie- 
ties, also, nobly came forward with pecu- 
niary aid; but the great burden he bore 
alone, with an uplifted face and courage. 
llating writing as he did inaction, and es- 
teeming it little better than a negative 
state of existence, yet while his telegraphs 
were flying over the states, while he was 
worrying the department, examining ac- 
counts, and pricing beef, we have him 
busy through the hours of the night at the 
narrative of the first Grinnell Expedition, 
which he sent to the press before starting 
again for the North. But now, when his 
arrangements were nearly completed, and 
he was full of impatience to reach the ice 
before Captain Inglefield, he was struck 
down by inflammatory rheumatism, and 
complete helplessness, which lasted three 


weeks. This delayed his departure to 


And now, for the labor ! 


tious aim.” (P. 189.) And in the midst of the 
last winter he spent in that Arctic Channel, 
after the daily prayer was changed from “ Lord 
accept our gratitude and bless our undertak- 
ing,” to “ Lord accept our gratitude, and re- 
store us to our homes,” his journal reads: 
“Please God in his beneficent providence to 


| spare us for the work, I will yet give one manly 


tug to reach the shores of Kennedy Channel, 
for memorials of the lost, and then, our duties 
over here, enter trustingly upon the task of an 


| escape.” 


the 23d of June, 1853, when tripping his | 


anchor, he shaped his course for Green- 
land. Self-elected to this perilous under- 
taking, it was no idle wish for a vain pop- 
larity ; no reckless spirit of dare-devilism 
that drove Kane out again. He had, as 
we have said, strong faith in the existence 
of the English crews; but more, he be- 
that he to find 
that the 
of his life. 


lieved was and 


them ; 


the mission To accomplish 


restore | 
rescue of Franklin was | 


that, and fulfill his destiny, was his single | 
object. 


i 


| be with him in his dying hour. 


And again: 

My mind never realizes the complete catas- 
trophe, the destruction of all Franklin’s crews. 
I picture them to myself broken into detach- 
ments, and my mind fixes on one little group 
of thirty, who have found the open spot of some 
tidal eddy. ... I think of them ever with 
hope; I sicken not to be able to reach them. 


We shall not more than allude to the 
Arctie discoveries of Kane; to the open 
water found by Morton and Christian in 
latitude eighty one degrees; or to the 
horrors of the second winter of 1854 and 
1855, aggravated by want of food and 
fuel, and that deadly Arctic plague, scur- 
vy. Nor shall we more than touch on the 
desertion of the brig, their wonderful es- 
cape from Rensselaer Bay, and their final 
meeting with the relief expedition under 
Dr. John Kane. All this and much more 
is the subject of the most romantic, art- 
less, graphic narrative ever penned. 

Kane landed in October, 1855, with the 
health, as he himself said, of a walrus. 
Immediately he set himself to the task of 
writing his famous work, with the impetu- 
osity of a man who hated it thoroughly. 

In October, 1856, just one year after 
his return from the Arctie regions, Kane 
quitted Philadelphia for England, in quest 
of renewed health. But the London phy- 
sicians recommending a warm climate, he 
embarked for Cuba. At St. Thomas’ he 
had a stroke of paralysis, but after a little 
he was able to reach Cuba, where he was 
met by his mother and brothers, who had 
come to see him for the Jast time, and to 
There 
he lingered till the 10th of February, when 
he was suddenly seized with apoplexy, 
under which he sank, and expired on the 
16th, so peacefully as not to interrupt his 
mother, who was reading for him. 

Dr. Kane’s character must be gathered 
from his actions ; for, without being tacit- 
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urn, there was one subject on which he 
would not speak, and that subject was 


himself. As if all he ever had accom- 


plished had been with loss, he could not | 


bear to be questioned or to have to an- 
swer interrogatories respecting his voy- 
ages or discoveries; and it was this hu- 
mility, joined to his hatred of a sedentary 
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| 
| 


| of mannerism. 


life, which caused him to shrink from com- | 


posing those works which will long be the 
subjects of praise and wonder. Kane’s 
humility was the result of earnestness and 
veneration. He was humble, beeause the 
more he achieved, and the more he saw 
of this wondrous world, the higher did his 
conceptions ascend. He saw nothing so 
beautiful in man as in the glorious forest, 
or the Arctic starry splendors flashing on 
the lonely icebergs. One beautiful pas- 
sage illustrates this feeling : 

I am afraid to speak of some of these night- 
scenes. I have trodden the deck, and the floes, 
when the life of each seemed suspended, its 
movements, its sounds, its colorings, its com- 
panionships; and as I looked on the radiant 
hemisphere circling above me, as if rendering 
worship to the unseen center of life, I have ejac- 
ulated in humility of spirit, “* Lord, what is man 


or 


that thou art mindful of him? 


To feel the reality of his existence thus 
vividly was useful to Kane. It was a 
reaction from self-forgetfulness, a constant 
feeling with him, which his devotion to 
the many paths of interest quickened and 
sustained by the mere fact of his living. 
He had lost his identity in the world, lost 
himself to find the nature he loved. His 
was that true greatness, not the greatness 


of richness, or power, but the greatness of | 


the spirit of a child, gentle in love, unpre- 
tending in action, and patient in heroism. 
In philosophy Kane was a thorough 
realist. He never indulged in specula- 
tion, or argued, except on the sure found- 
ation which facts afforded him. Infer- 
ences he would prove by trial upon the 
facts, before he trusted them; and as they 
rose to the dignity of facts, he loved and 
treasured them up, for the object of his 
life was to discover truth ; and even when 


| been compelled to omit many things. 


the goddess vailed her face he was sad, | 


yet not discouraged. 

Without a high ideal imagination, he 
was a poet in a finer sense; a broad- 
browed, broad-hearted poet, with a wide 
sympathy and a delicate sensibility. All 
his sympathies were with uncivilized men, 
and with nature in her sterner moods. 


and London he would not frequent. Thirst- 
ing for something higher than a simulation 
of realities, he found no pleasure in the 
artificiality of society, and the hypocrisy 
Conventional restraints 
were as distasteful to him as the routine 
of the state’s service. He thought the 
age he lived in the grandest that had ever 
appeared. Its utilitarian tendencies suit- 
ed his nature. Eager to work some work 
before his evening fell, he dared not loiter 
in the palace of Sesostris, or near Ath- 
ene’s temple, or on the mount of the once- 
famed Pythoness. ‘They were beautiful 
to him, and rich in their associations, but 
Kane felt a more noble joy and a more 
melancholy and softer delight in the con- 


| templation of the sad and proud soul which 


dwelt within him, striving ever to free it- 
self from earthly trammels, and to assert 
its lofty dignity. Within that soul lay 
beauteous pictures of ideal grace and love 
which rose in tears at the conscious touch 
of fulfilled duty, at the impulse of peril 
borne bravely in a righteous cause. 

As to Kane's religioas feelings they 
were of a high practical order: such a 
religion as we should expect from a man 
of his stamp; no vain bluster, no false 
shame attracted or repelled him from a 
consistent Christian course, from the time 
that he first experienced the spiritual life. 
In his voyage to China he formed an in- 
timacy on board the frigate with a Mr. 
Weaver, whom he taught. The Bible 
was one of the books which they studied 
together; and indeed nothing more fully 
exhibits his character, both morally and 
religiously, than the three rules which he 
established and maintained during his se- 
cond expedition to the North. These 
were, implicit and unvarying obedience to 
orders, entire abstinence from intoxicat- 
ing liquors, and daily devout worship of 
God under all circumstances. 

In this brief biography of Kane we have 
His 
great scientific capabilities, his influence 
over his inferiors, his knowledge of the 
human heart, and his power of adapting 
his nature to all who were his companions, 
his unselfish and tender care of his friends 
and crew in the Arctic Sea, his love for 
the poor Esquimaux, are points which we 
would gladly dwell upon; but sufficient, 
we trust, has been said to awaken more 
than an ordinary interest in the life and 


The salons and drawing-rooms of Paris | genius of this noble man. 
g u 
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Editorial Aotes and Gleanings. 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


LocaL Preacuers.—Connected with the 
Methodist Churches in the United States 
there are at least ten thousand men who 
preach the Gospel without pecuniary recom- 
pense. For the most part they toil at their 
respective secular callings during six «ays 
of the week, and on Sunday proclaim the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. Many of 
them are men of superior education, and not 
a few are eloquent speakers. The Church at 
large has a very inadequate idea of its in- 
debtedness to these men; and in many 
p'aces their libors are little appreciated and 
lizhtly esteemed. When Eldad and Medad 
began to prophesy in the camp of Israel, 
Joshua requested their great leader, Moses, 
to forbid them. They were not in the regu- 
lar work ; they did not belong to the seventy. 
The Spirit, indeed, rested upon them, but 
Joshua did not deem that a sufficient war- 
rant for their proceedings. There are many 
like Joshua in our own day. In some 
branches of the Church of Christ a layman 
is hardly allowed to pray in public, and in 
others the idea of lay preaching is scouted 
as anti-scriptural and subversive of ecclesi- 
astical order. Moses, however, would not 
interpose his authority to stop these unor- 
dained men. Would God, says he, that all 
the Lord’s people were prophets, and that he 
would put his Spirit upon them. He had no 
fears that men upon whom the Spirit rested 
would do harm; no anxiety lest the dignity 
of his own office should be impaired; or the 
sacredness of the seventy elders be too much 
diluted by the voluntary assistance of men 
zealous for Israel’s welfare and for the glory 
of tsrael’s God. In the Methodist Church 
such men are not, indeed, * forbidden ;’’ but, 
as we have said, their labors are too fre- 
quently undervalued, and their services 

ighted. We rejoice that they themselves 
are awaking to the dignity and the impor- 
tance of the work in which they are engaged, 
and the responsibility of the office to which 
the Church has called them. They who 
would be respected must respect themselves ; 
and we augur much good, not only to the 
order, but to the Church at large, from the pro- 
ceedings of a convention recently held in this 
city, at which initiatory steps were taken 


for the formation of a national society, in 


which may be enrolled all the local ministers 
in the land. Thé objects ef the association 
will be the mutual improvement of its mem- 
bers and the discussion and adoption of such 
measures as may render their labors more 
efficient and successful. We bid them God 


speet 1. 


Tue Meruopisr CHurcH AND Stavery.—If 
we may judge from the resolutions adopted 


| by most of the Annual Conferences of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church, the time is not 
far distant when her Discipline on the sub- 
ject of slavery will be something more than 
a dead letter. The Church asks now, as she 
has been asking from the beginning, What 
shall be done for the extirpation of the evil of 
slavery ? The answer heretofore given by too 
many of her sons has been-——Nothing. It is 
exceedingly gratifying to know that a better 
era is dawning upon us; and if the ministers 
of Christ are true to the sentiments avowed 


by them in their annual assemblies, of which 


| we have not a doubt, it will not be in the 


power of a General Conference to ignore the 
subject, or to separate without doing all that 
lies in their power to wipe away the foul re- 
proach. We published the action of several 
of the New-England and of the New-York 
Conferences at the time their sessions were 
held. We have the pleasure now to let our 
readers hear from the great-hearted West; 
and first, listen to Michigan: 


Resolved, That American slavery, as a sys- 
tem, from beginning to end, from first to last, 
in all its principles and great facts, is as com- 
pletely and fully a pagan institution as was the 
system of slavery which existed in the old 
pagan Roman empire. 

Resolved, That the attempt made by cer- 
tain divines and statesmen of our country to 
humanize it, and invest it with Christian cha- 
racter, is in conflict with the Gospel of the Son 
of God, and offensive to the honest, enlightened 
sense of Christian men, and that the same views 
should obtain in regard to the treatment of this 
crime that are held on that of idolatry, adul 
tery, intemperance; viz., it should be denounced 
and destroyed. 

Resolved, That we repudiate as offensive the 
doctrine that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is constitutionally a slaveholding Church, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this con- 
ference that the present General Rule on Slavy- 
ery does not allow the holding of a human being 


] 
as a Siave, 
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Resolved, That we respectfully ask the next 
General Conference to interpret the General 
Rule in conformity with the views expressed 
above, by appending a foot-note in the following 


words to wit: “ This rule does not allow the 
holding of a human being as a slave.” 
There is the ring of the true metal. Next 


comes the voice of Rock River, with a gentle 
hint to those who, by virtue of their office, 
ought to be foremost in the great work: 


Resolved, That our abhorrence of American 
slavery increases with the increase of light 
upon that subject. 

Resolved, That the ambiguity and consequent 
diversity of interpretation of our General Rule 
on slavery, indicates an imperative necessity for 
some action on the part of the General Confer- 
ence which shall substitute one less equivocal 
and more in conformity with the anti-slavery 
sentiment of the Church; or, if this be imprac- 
ticable, shall embody such sentiment in an of- 
ficial interpretation of the existing rule. 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to in- 
creased action in the great anti-slavery cause, 
ind trust that, led on by our general superin- 
tendents, and aided by our sister conferences, 
and the friends of freedom generally, the day 
will soon dawn when every bond shall be broken, 
and every slave shall be free. 


The Ohio Conference thus gives utterance to 


her sentiments: 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this con- 
ference, the spirit and import of the General 
Rule on this subject are, and ever have been, 
inti-slavery ; 
ery, and requiring the members of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church to hasten its extinction 
by all lawful and prudent measures. 

That to deprive slaves of the rights of 
education, of Scriptural matrimony, or of the 
privileges of religion, as provided in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, is a clear violation of 
the spirit and teaching of the Discipline of our 
Chureh. 

That in the judgment of this Conference 
ie purity and peace of the Methodist Episcopal 
‘hurch would be greatly promoted by an official 
exposition of the General Rule by the General 


discouraging the practice of slay- 


47 
ti 
( 


Conterence, 


The Cincinnati Conference adopted the fol- 
lowing: 

Resoleed, That the Annual and General Con- 
ferences be requested to concur in so altering 
the General Rule on slavery, that it shall read 
as follows, namely: The buying or selling of 
men, women, or children, or holding them with 
an intention to use them as slaves. 

The North-Western Indiana Conference con- 
curred unanimously in the resolution sent 
them by the brethren of Cincinnati, and in 
addition, 

Resolved, That should there be a failure to 
procure the requisite number of concurring Con- 
ferences for the adoption of the above, this Con- 
ference is in favor of an authoritative exposition 
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and explanation of our rule on slavery, in har- 
mony with the above resolution, by the General 
Conference. 


EXPENSIVENESS OF BENEVOLENT AssociA- 
tTions.—We learn from the last Annual Re- 
port of the American Bible Society that the 
treasurer’s receipts for the year amounted to 
$390,759 49, being less than those of the 
year previous by $51,046 18, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the sales, which are in- 
cluded in the receipts, were $14,375 more in 
1858 than in 1857. This result is mainly 
attributed to the hard times and the mone- 
tary crisis. The expense of conducting the 
affairs of the society does not, however, di- 
minish, as will be seen from the following 
figures, taken from the report of the tvrea- 
surer: 


Depository, Assistant Depository, 


RN I ind cndusrienicciaesceiee $3,910 94 
Services of Secretaries, General 

Agent, and Assistant Treasurer. 12,000 00 
Traveling Ex} enses of Secretaries. 378 94 
Collecting and Distributing Agents, 

and their Traveling Expenses.... 56,852 37 


Foreign Avents, and their Travel- 
Eng TEXpemees......0s.s0s v0.co0cas.cesoee 
Bookkeeper, Clerks, and Expenses 
OF Ammiveraaty....... .0<:cc20-ce5s0 
Delegates, and their Traveling Ex- 


5,679 8&4 


4,310 45 


199 60 


Making a total of............ceee.-. $83,832 


or more than twenty-one per cent of the en- 
tire receipts. The reader will not be more 
surprised at these figures than we were. 
We knew, indeed, that most of the benevolent 
associations of the day which assume to be 
national are rather reckless in their expen- 
diture of money; but the fact thus glaringly 
put forth, that out of every hundred dollars 
given to this catholic institution, 
twenty-one dollars are deducted to pay clerks, 


great 


hook-keepers, secretaries, agents, and dele- 
gates, we confess not a little astounded us. 


Eriscopan THunper.—A_ presbyter of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, belonging to 
the diocese of Pennsylvania, being on a visit 
to Cape May, in the State of New Jersey, 
embraced the opportunity to preach there; 
and, after sermon, to administer the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. To assist him in 
the distribution of the elements he invited 
the Methodist Episcopal clergyman of the 


village, who, of course, did not refuse. The 
congregation were edified, and so far as ap- 
pears no harm was done to anybody. The 


Rev. G. W. Doane, who styles himself “ Bishop 
of New Jersey,” as if the whole state were 
under his ecclesiastical control, writes to the 
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Philadelphia clergyman a letter, in which, | 


after stating the offense, he adds: 


I have been duly certified that the allegation 
thus made is true. I have waited till this time 
for your explanation or apology. I have re- 
ceived neither. 

I therefore deem it my duty, under the sixth | 
canon of the General Convention of 1850, to 
admonish you for such act of misbehavior, in 
violation of that provision of the ordinal under 
which you became a deacon and a priest: No 
man shail be accounted or taken to be a lawful 
bishop, priest, or deacon in this Church, or suf- 
fered to execute any of the said functions, ex- 
cept he be called, tried, examined, and admitted 
thereunto according to the form hereafter fol- 
lowing, or hath had Episcopal consecration or 
ordination.” And I, moreover, forbid you to 
officiate in the diocese of New Jersey. 

Given at Riverside, this 4th day of September, 
A.D. 1858. 

G. W. Doane, Bishop of New Jersey. 

Witness—W. Croswell Doane, Chaplain. 


This is meant to be very severe, especially 
the latter part of the letter which forbids the 
offending clergyman to officiate hereafter in 


that diocese. We are at a loss to imagine | 


what the consequences might be if the Phila- 
delphian should find his way to Cape May 
again, and attempt to preach a sermon, to 
baptize an infant, or to bury the dead. J 
forbid you, says the Rev. Mr. Doane. What 
power he may have wherewith to enforce his 

immand, or what terrible thing he will do 
if the offense is repeated—the courtesy of ask- 
ing a clergyman, his equal in every respect, 
to assist him—we know not. In the mean 
time the bishop’s thunder seems to us quite 
as harmless as it is certainly amusing. 

But there is another aspect in which this 
matter ought to be viewed. However absurd 
Bishop Doane’s conduct may appear to Chris- 
tians who are not of Ais fold, it is most cer- 
tain that the Philadelphia clergyman, on the 
occasion referred to, violated the spirit of the 
canons of the Church by which, at his ordina- 
tion, he solemnly promised to be governed. 
He knew when he invited a Methodist 


preacher to assist him in the administration 


of the Lord’s Supper that he was doing that 
which, as a presbyter of “the Church,” it 


was not lawful for him to do. It is of no use 
to say, in this view of the subject, that “the 
ought not to arrogate to itself the | rect hostility toits practical teaching. There 


” 


Chureh 
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tion to treat ministers of other denomina- 
tions with Christian courtesy, it is most cer- 
tain that what his Church deems “ apostol- 
ical hands ” would not have been laid upon 
his head. He is a traitor in the camp, and 
in the same category are all who, like him, 
violate ecclesiastical regulations which, how- 
ever absurd or foolish, they pledged them- 
selves at their ordination to abide by. Minis- 
ters of other denominations may chuckle and 
pat him upon the back, but it is with much 
the same feeling as soldiers who, in time of 
war, are said to love the treason while in 
their hearts they despise the traitor. 

But the question arises, What are those 
ministers to do who, having entered “the 
Church,” find the canons more heavily 
charged than they had supposed, or the rules 
more stringent than comports with their 
present ideas of Christian comity? The 
answer is not hard to find. Such men are 
justifiable in all lawful attempts to bring 
about an alteration in the ecclesiastical regu- 
lations of the body. They may speak, and 
write, and print against the absurdities of 
the system. If it be in their power, and it 
is in the power of many of them, they may 


prove from the Scriptures that baptism is 


not regeneration even when performed by a 
priest of their own order, the prayer-book to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Those who 
have the ability, and not a few of them have 
it, may show up the absurdity of the figment 
that Christ can have no ministers save such 
as have been inducted into the office in ac- 
cordance with the ‘“‘canon” in that case 
made and provided. But if they are not able 
to do this, or, having failed by their logic to 
effect an alteration, as they have failed most 





signally in time past, and are destined still 
to fail, the simple and effectual remedy is to 
come out from a communion with whose doe- 
trines they have no fellowship and by whose 
regulations they are unwilling to be gov- 
erned, It is disgraceful for men to remain 
nominally connected with any Church, while, 
on the plea of being more evangelical than 
their neighbors, or on any other plea, they 
set the example of habitually violating its 
order, and of doing what they know to be in di- 


right of denying ministerial fanetions to | are other branches of the Church of Christ 


those who are not in what they are pleased | 
to call the regular suecession. That is true junction, Be courteous, without incurring the 


where they may comply with the apostolic in- 


enough, but it is a truth that the offending | legitimate censure of their superiors in office. 


brother ought to have considered before he | a 


entered her @mmunion. If, previous to his 
ordination, he had avowed his disbelief in 


the Romish figment, or had stated his inten 


Scene ty A Loa Canin.—It was nearly mid- 
night of Saturday that a passenger came to 


| Colonel 





, requesting him to go to the 
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cabin of a settler, some three miles down the | solemn nighttime; and they call me. Her 


river, and see his daughter, a gir] of fourteen, | 


who was supposed to be dying. Colonel 
awoke me and asked me to accompany him, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


and I consented, taking with me the small | 
package of medicine which I always carried | 
with me in the forest; but I learned soon | 
there was no need of these, for her disease | 


was past cure. 


“She is a strange child,” said the Colonel, | 


“her father is a strange man. They live 


together alone on the bank of the river. | 


They came here three years ago, and none | : : : : 
| lutions disapproving of the action of the 


knows whence or why. He has money, and 
is a keen shot. The child has been wasting 


away for a year past. I have seen her 


voice, too, father—O, I heard it then !”” 

“ Doth she speak to thee?” 

“She speaketh in tones most heavenly !” 

“Doth she smile ?” 

“An angel smile! But acold, calm smile. 
But 1 am cold—cold—cold. Father, there’s 
amistinthe room. You'll be lonely—lonely. 
Is this death, father?” 

And so she passed away. 


Mapison (Wis.) District CoNVENTION.— 
This body, at a recent meeting, passed reso- 


| Board of Managers of the American Bible 


often, and she seems gifted with a marvel- | 


ous intellect. 
inspired, and she seems to be the only hope 
of her father.” 

We reached the hut of the settler in less 
than half an hour, and entered it reverently. 
The scene was one that cannot easily be for- 


She speaks sometimes as if 


gotten. There were books and evidences of 
luxury and taste lying on the rude table in 
the center. A guitar lay on the small table 
near the window, and the bed furniture on 
which the dying girl lay was as soft as the 
covering of a dying queen. 

She was a fair child, with masses of long 
black hair lying over her pillow. Her eyes 
were dark and piercing, and as they met 
mine, she started slightly, but smiled and 
looked upward. I spoke a few words with 
her father, and, turning to her, I asked her 
if she knew her condition. 

“TI know that my Redeemer liveth,” said 
she, in a voice whose melody was like the 
You may im- 
and 


sweetest tones of an /Kolian. 


agine that the answer startled me, 





with a few words of like import, I turned | 


her. 


from 


A half hour passed, and she | 


spoke in the same deep, rich, melodious 


vi ice : 


“Father, I am cold, lie down beside me,’’ 


and she twined her emaciated arms around 
his neck, and murmured in a dying voice: 
* Dear father, dear father.” 

“My child,” said the old man, “doth the 
tlood seem deep to thee ?” 
“Nay, father, for my soul is strong.” 
‘“Seest thou the thither shore ?” 


with immortal verdure.’”’ 


| go near them. 


Society, in repudiating the revised edition of 
the Bible it had published. It also, in view 
of the action of the American Tract Society, 
at its late anniversary, 

Resolved, That all evangelical Christians, 
while withholding temporal aid, should remem- 
ber the Society at the throne of grace, that its 
officers may repent and bring forth fruits meet 
for repentance; and if not, they may be removed 
from the stewardship, and the vineyard given 
unto others. 


SecTarranismM.—When the Baptists of Hart- 
ford began to hold publie services, an over 
zealous member of Dr. Strong’s society called 
on him and asked him if he knew that John 
Solles had started an opposition meeting. 

“No,” said he, “ when—where ?” 

“Why, at the old court-house.” 

“( yes, I know it.” the doctor carelessly 
replied; “but it is not an opposition meet- 
They are Baptists, to be sure, but they 
You 


ing. 
preach the same doctrine that I do. 
had better go and hear them.” 

“Go!” said the man; “I am a Presbyte- 
rian.”’ 

“So am I,” rejoined Dr. Strong, “ but that 
need not prevent us from wishing them well. 
You had better go.” 

“No,” said the man, with energy, “I shan’t 
Dr. Strong, ain’t you going 


“ ' | to do something about it ?” 
and the old man lay down by his dying child, | 


“What ?” 
“Stop it, can’t you?” 
“My friend,” said the doctor, seriously, 


| “John Bolles is a good man, and will surely 


go to heaven. If you and I get there, we will 


| surely meet him, and we had better, there- 


fore, cultivate a pleasant acquaintance with 


p : | him here.” 
“T see it, father, and its banks are green | 


“Hearest thou the voices of its inhabit- | 


9” 


ants 
| 
angels, falling from afar in the still and 


| us. 
hear them, father, as the voices of | 


The Golden Rule teaches us to do unto 
others as we would have others to do unto 
At the same time it teaches us not to 
expect from our neighbors what we would 
not be willing, in similar circumstances, to 
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do for them. Little George’s colloquy with | 
his mother illustrates the principle: 


* Now, George, you must divide the cake 
honorably with your brother Charles.” 

“What is honorable, mother?” 

“It means that you must give him the largest 
piece.” 

“Then, mother, I’d rather Charley should 
divide it.” = 

WairinG For Gop.—A New Orleans paper 
relates the following touching incident: 


A boy was discovered in the morning lying 
on the grass of Claiborne-street, evidently 
bright and intelligent, but sick. A man who 
has the feelings of kindness strongly devel- 
oped, went to him, shook him by the shoulder, 
and asked him what he was doing there. 
“Waiting for God to come for me,” said he. 
“What do you mean?” said the gentleman, 
touched by the pathetic tone of the answer and 
the condition of the boy, in whose eye and 
flushed face he saw the evidences of the fever. 
*God sent for mother, and father, and little 
brother,” said he, * and took them away to his 
home up in the sky, and mother told me when 
she was sick that God would take care of me. 
I have no home, nobody to give me anything, 
and so I came out here, and have been looking 


so long up in the sky f 
take care of me, as mother said he would. He 


lie.” ‘* Yes, my lad,” said the man, overcome 
with emotion, “he has sent me to take care of 
you.” You should have seen his eyes flash 


rv God to come and |} 


will come, won’t he’ Mother never told me a | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and the smile of triumph break over his face as | 
he said, * Mother never told me a lie, sir, but 
you have been so long on the way.” What a 
lesson of trust, and how this incident shows the 
effect of never deceiving children with idle 
tales. As the poor mother expected when she 
told her son “God would take care of him,” 
he did by touching the heart of this benevo- 
lent man with compassion and love to the lit- 
tle stranger. 


+ + + 





LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


Tue possibility that our notices might 
seem biased by personal friendship, perhaps 
an undue sensitiveness, arising from our 
intimate relations with the editor, has pre- 
vented us from directing the attention of our 
readers to the successive numbers of the 
Methodist Quarterly Review. And now we do 


but echo the opinion of the literary censors | 


of the day in awarding to it the first place 
among similar publications. Highly com- 
plimentary notices are showered upon the 

litor by the political, as well as the relig- 
ious press, and by those who differ from him, 
no less than by those who agree with him 
in his doctrinal tenets. What is still more 
cratifying, more especially to the publishers, 
is the fact that the Review, after being for 


so many years issued, as they tell us, at a | 


loss, has reached “the paying point.” For- 
tunately for the literary reputation of the 
largest religious denomination in the land, 
it was not discontinued when the issuing of 
its death-warrant was in serious contem- 
plation! 

There were those who feared for the re- 
sult when this, the highest organ of the 


| Church, as with the blast of a trumpet, pro- 


claimed the true Methodist doctrine with 
reference to the one abomination which yet 
retains a lingering foothold in her sanctua- 
ries, For ourselves we had no misgivings. 
The great heart of Methodism is sound, not- 
withstanding the proffered opiates of self- 
styled conservatives, and the reckless soph- 


| istry of apologists for the great evil. The 


subscription list is now larger than that of 
any other quarterly in the United States, and 
is, we are told, steadily increasing. 

The number for October is laden with pa- 
pers of sterling merit, and all of them will 
be found more than usually attractive and 
interesting. In the leading article the pol- 
ished pen of Dr. Thomsun is discernible 
without the necessity of referring to the in- 
dex. He discusses the subject of Modern Ma- 
terialism in a style of compact logical argu- 
mentation which, in these days of verbal wire 
drawing and thought-dilution, is as refresh- 
ing as it is rare. The noted pulpit celeb- 
rity, Spurgeon, is the subject of the next ar- 
ticle from the pen of Dr. Wiley. It is an anal- 
ysis of the young Baptist’s streng and weak 
points, and an attempt to fathom the secret 
of his surprising popularity. Until we had 
the misfortune to hear the man himself in 
the Surrey Theater our own opinion was about 
the same as that of the critic, and we thought 
ourselves able to account for the eagerness 
with which crowds flock to hear him. But 
we gave it up then. It is a mystery, and 
we left the house at the close of the sermon, 
of which we took full notes, and about which 
perhaps we shall have something to say on 
another occasion, rather more in the dark 
upon that question than we supposed our- 
selves before entering. The next article is 
Dr. Nast’s second paper on the Berlin Con- 
ference, modestly written, and in better 
English than frequently falls from the pen of 
writers “tothe manner born.”” Drugs as an 
Indulgence is the theme of an article from the 
pen of Dr. Crane, of New Jersey. He dis- 
cusses the philosophy of mental and physi- 
eal strength and excitability, and gives il- 
lustrations of the effeets produced by Indian 
hemp, opium, alcohol, and other stimulants. 
It is a very readable paper, and so is that 
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which follows, a critique on the character | A volume of his sermons, each of which, as 
| an artistic piece of composition, is superior 
to the one so much admired by the Queen, 
has been published in Edinburgh, and re- 
| printed in this country by the Messrs. Carter. 
As a specimen of his style we copy from the 


and writings of that most genial and pleas- 
ing of modern essayists, Charles Lamb, for 
which we are indebted to Professor Barnes, 
of Ohio. Dr. Peck’s book on Wyoming is 
ably reviewed by Dr. Paddock, and the reader 
will be glad to see a second article on Amer- 
ican Missions from the pen of one so well 
qualified te write upon the subject as the 
Rev. D. D. Lore, who has been himself a 
missionary in a foreign land. To play the 
critic for the moment, we fear we shall never 
be reconciled to that uncouth form of expres- 
sion which is being done so frequently now- 
a-lays. Mr. Lore asks “ What is being done 
for New York? and what is being done for 
our many cities from Portland to New Or- 
leans?” Then he answers, “ We must con- 
fess that comparatively nothing is being 
Sut this is a matter of taste. 


” 


done. Our 


| 
' 


was yet to him altogether unknown ? 


friend, we admit, has many precedents for | 


the phraseology, and we are just now being 
done saying anything more about it. Dr. 
Schaff contributes an article on The Oldest 
Opposition to Christianity, and its Defense, 
which is followed by a practical paper, from 
which the reader, more especially if he be a 
parent, may derive valuable hints relative to 
the preservation of the teeth. The article is 
entitled Popular Dental Knowledge, and was 
written by one who evidently understands 
the subject upon which he writes, Dr. Col- 
burn of Newark, New Jersey. are 
followed by a well-digested summary of Re- 
ligious Intelligence, the editor’s own Synop- 
sis of the Quarterlies, and his appreciative 


These 


criticisms of new books. Every true-hearted 
Methodist ought to take and read his own 
Church quarterly, and literary men of all 
creeds will find its annual subscription price 
(only two dollars) a profitable investment. 
There are several eloquent preachers in 
Scotland. Guthrie, whose “Gospel in Eze- 
kiel”’? we noticed at some length in these 
pages, has immense congregations in Edin- 
burgh, and Norman M’Leod is equally popu- 
larin Glasgow. Their equal in every respect, 
and in the power of attracting masses of the 
people to hear him, their superior, is the 
Rev. Joun Carrp, whose name was made fa- 
iniliar in this country by a sermon of his 
preached in the hearing of Queen Victoria, 
and published by her Majesty’s special com- 
mand, Mr. Caird’s church is always crowd- 
ed an hour at least before tiie commencement 
of the service; and he is one of the few pul- 
pit orators of the present day to hear whom 
it is necessary to procure tickets of admission. 


discourse on Self-Ignorance (Ps. xix., 12) a 
few introductory passages : 

Who of us would not think it a strange and 
unaccountable story, could it be told of any 
man now present, that for years he had har- 
bored under his roof a guest whose face he had 
never seen—a constant inmate of his home, who 
) It is no 
supposition, however, but an unquestionable 
fact, that to not a few of us, from the first mo- 
ment of existence there has been present, not 
beneath the roof, but within the breast, a mys- 
terious resident, an inseparable companion, 
nearer to us than friend or brother, yet of whom, 
after all, we know little or nothing. What man 
of intelligence among us would not be ashamed 
to have had in his possession for years some 
rare or universally admired volume with its 


| leaves uncut? or to be the proprietor of a re- 
| pository filled with the most exquisite produc- 


tions of genius, and the rarest specimens in 
science and art, which yet he himself never 
thought of entering? Yet surely no book so 


| worthy of perusal, no chamber containing ob- 


jects of study so curious, so replete with inter- 


est for us, as that which seldom or never at- 
| tracts our observation—-the book, the chamber 


| acquainted with their own, 


of our own hearts. We sometimes reproach 
with folly those persons who have traveied far 
and seen much of distant countries, and yet 
have been content to remain comparatively un- 
But how venial 
such folly compared with that of ranging over 
all other departments of knowledge, going 
abroad with perpetual inquisitiveness over earth 
and sea and sky, whilst there is a little world 
within the breast which is still to us an un- 
explored region, Other scenes and objects we 
can study only at intervals; they are not al- 
ways accessible, or can be reached only by long 
and laborious journeys; but the bridge of con- 
sciousness is soon crossed—we have but to close 
the eye and withdraw the thoughts from the 
world without, in order at any moment to 
wander through the scenes and explore the 
phenomena of the still more wondrous world 
within. ‘To examine other objects delicate and 
elaborate instruments are often necessary ; the 
researches of the astronomer, the botanist, the 
chemist, can be prosecuted only by means of 
rare and costly apparatus; but the power of 
reflection, that faculty more wondrous than any 
mechanism which art has ever fashioned, is an 
instrument possessed by all; the poorest and 
most illiterate alike with the most cultured 
and refined have at their command an apparatus 
by which to sweep the inner firmament of the 
soul, and bring into view its manifold pheno- 
mena of thought, and feeling, and motive. And 
yet with all the unequaled facilities for acquir- 
ing this sort of knowledge, can it be questioned 
that it is the one sort of knowledge that is 
most commonly neglected, and that, even 
among those who would disdain the imputa- 
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tion of ignorance in history, or science, or lite- 
rature, there are multitudes who have never 
acquired the merest rudiments of the knowledge 
of self? 

Here is a portion of the application of the 
same sermon: 


It is possible now to seek the peace of self- 
forgetfulness—to refuse to be disturbed—to sink 
tor a little longer into our dream of self-satis- 
faction; but it is a peace as transient as it is 
unreal. Soon, at the latest, and all the more 
terrible for the delay, the awakening must come. 
There are sometimes sad awakenings from sleep 
in this world. It is very sad to dream by night 
of vanished joys—to revisit old scenes, and 
dwell once more among the unforgotten forms 
of our loved and lost—to see in the dreamland 
the old familiar look, and hear the well-re- 
membered tones of a voice long hushed and 
still, and then to wake with the morning light 
to the aching sense of our loneliness again. It 
were very sad for the poor criminal to wake 
from sweet dreams of other and happier days— 
days of innocence, and hope, and peace, when 
kind friends, and a happy home, and an honored 
or unstained name were his—to wake in his 
cell on the m:rning of his execution to the hor- 
rible recollection that all this is gone forever, 
and that to-day he must die a felon’s death. 
Kut inconceivably more awful than any awak- 
ening which earthly daybreak has ever brought, 
shall be the awakening of the self-deluded soul 
when it is roused in horror and surprise from 
the dream of life—to meet Almighty God in 
judgment! 

The discourse on the solitariness of Christ’s 
sufferings, “I have trodden the wine-press 


ilone,”’ is, in its mode of treatment, and 


| being in the world. 


| humanity, could ‘think it no robbery to be 


Jesus was, indeed, a lonely 


equal with God.’ 
With all the exquisite 


| tenderness of his human sympathies—touched 


| with 


with the feeling of our every sinless infirmity—- 
a heart that could feel for a peasant’s sor- 
row, and an eye that could beam with tender- 
ness on an infant’s face—he was yet one who, 
wherever he went, and by whomsoever sur- 
rounded, was, in the.secresy of his inner being, 
profoundly alone. 

With another short extract from a sermon 
on the Simplicity of the Christian Ritual, in 
which the preacher accounts for emotions of 
the soul not unfrequently supposed to be 
essentially religious, we close the volume: 

There is a semi-sensuous delight in religious 
worship imposingly conducted which may be 


| felt by the least conscientious even more than 


by the sincerely devout. The soul that is de- 


| void of true reverence toward God may be rapt 
| into a spurious elation while in rich and solemn 


vigor of sustained eloquence, the most strik- | 


ing in the volume. The introduction is 


natural and beautiful: 


There is always a certain degree of solitude 
about a great mind. Even a mere human being 
cannot rise pre-eminently above the level of his 
fellow-men without of a 
certain solitariness of spirit gathering round 
him. The loftiest intellectual elevation, indeed, 
is nowise inconsistent with a genial openness 
and simplicity of nature, nor is there anything 
impossible or unexampied in the combination 
of a grasp of intellect that could cope with the 
loftiest abstractions of philosophy, and a play- 
fulness that could condescend to sport with a 
child. Yet whilst it is thus true that the pos- 
sessor of a great mind may be capable of sym- 
pathizing with, of entering kindly into the 
views and feelings, the joys and sorrows of in- 
ferior minds, it must at the same time be ad- 
mitted that there is ever a range of thought and 
feeling into which they cannot enter with him. 
‘They may accompany him, so to speak, a certain 
height up the mountain, but there is a point at 
which their feebler powers become exhausted, 


becoming conscious 


a solitary one, 

What is thus true of all great minds must 
have been, beyond all others, characteristic of 
the mind of Him who, with all his real and very 


tones the loud-voiced organ peals forth his 
praise. The heart that never felt one throb of 
love to Christ may thrill with an ecstacy of 
sentimental tenderness while soft voices, now 
blending, now dividing, in combined or respon- 
sive strains, celebrate the glories of redeeming 
love. And not seldom the most sensual and 
profligate of men have owned to that strange, 
undefined, yet delicious feeling of awe and ele- 
vation that steals over the spirit in some fair 
adorned temple on which all the resources of 
art have been lavished, where soft light tloods 
the air, and mystic shadows play over pillar 
and arch and vaulted roof, and the hushed and 
solemn stillness is broken only by the voice of 
prayer or praise. 

The Sunday-School Union of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church oceasionally publishes a 
volume by no means exclusively designed 
for children, but adapted to the capacity of 
readers of all ages. Such a work is now 
before It is entitled Words that shook 
the World, being a biographical sketch of the 
great Luther, mainly in his own language, 
but woven into an attractive narrative by 
In an exceedingly 


us. 


the Rev. CuarLes Apams. 
modest preface the estimable author ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to D’Aubigne, 
and claims only to have aimed at “a style 
and brevity suited to youthful readers.” 
It is just such a style, however, as we could 
wish were imitated by those who write for 
as for brevity, 
profes- 


readers of mature age; and 
unfashionable as it may be 
sional book-makers, it is becoming an in- 


among 


creasing desideratum among those who read. 
We transfer to our pages one of the chapters 


and if he ascend beyond that his path must be | entitled 


THE DREAM. 


The chroniclers tell of a very curious dream 
of the Elector Frederic, which occurred about 


| this time. 
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The feast of All Saints was at hand, and 
the elector, having retired to rest, lay musing 
how he should keep the festival, and was pray- 
ing for the poor souls in purgatory, and be- 
seeching the Divine guidance for himself, his 
counselors, and his people. 

In the midst of these exercises he fell asleep, 
and dreamed that a monk, a true son of the 
apostle Paul, was sent to him; that all the 
saints accompanied him, for the purpose of 
testifying that he was divinely commissioned. 
They seemed to ask of the elector that the 
monk might be privileged to write something 
upon the church door at Wittenberg; and the 
monk began to write, and the characters were 
so large and brilliant that they could be read 
at a great distance ; and the pen he used was 
so long that its extremity reached even to 
Rome, and wounded the ears of a lion that was 
couching there, and shook the triple crown on 
the pope’s head, while all the cardinals and 
princes ran to support it; and, as the dreamer 
himself joined in the effort te support the 
pope’s crown, he awoke in great alarm, and in 
anger with the monk who had used his pen so 
awkwardly, 

And then presently he fell asleep again, and 
his singular dream continued; and the dis- 
turbed lion began to roar, and Rome and all 
the surrounding states ran to make inquiry; 
and the pope demanded that the monk be re- 
strained, and demanded this especially of the 
elector, as the monk dwelt in his dominions. 

Again the elector awoke from his dream; 
beseeches God to preserve the holy father, the 
pope, and sleeps again. And still his strange 
dream continues, and he sees all the princes 
of the empire crowding to Rome, and all striv- 
ing to break the mysterious pen. Yet the 
more they endeavored to break it the stiffer it 
became; and when they asked the monk where 
he found it, and why it was so strong, he re- 
plied that he received it from one of his old 
schoolmasters, and that its strength was, that 
no man could take the pith out of it. Sudden- 
ly the dreamer hears an outcry, and lo, a great 
number of pens had issued from the long pen 
of the monk ! 

The good elector awoke the third time, and 
it was broad daylight. As he tells this won- 
derful dream to a few select friends, one of 
them exclaims: “O that we had here a Jo- 
seph or a Daniel, enlightened by the Lord !”’ 

‘*We shall not know the meaning of this till 
the things to which it relates shall have trans- 
pired,” says another. 

“God be merciful!’ said the elector. “I 
shall never forget the dream. I have thought 
of one interpretation ; but I keep it to myself.” 


Peasant Life in Germany. By Miss ANNA 
©. Jounson. (Charles Scribner, publisher.) 
With no knowledge of the language, Miss 
Johnson went to Germany, where she spent 

Her acquaint- 
were among the 


something more than a year. 
ance and associations ther 

lower classes. She made’ her journeyings 
from one place to another in the cars of the 
third class, with the poor, mainly, for her 
traveling companions. And now she gives 





the results of her observations in a goodly- 
sized duodecimo volume. There is an air of 
truthfulness in her narrative and she writes 
in a sprightly style. Her aim is, in her 
own language, “ to describe the people who 
have been passed by as if they were dogs 
or worms to be trodden upon because they 
bend their necks to the yoke of princes.” 
She has accumulated a mass of facts relative 
to the people she describes, their manners, 
mode of life, style of cooking, expense of liv- 
ing, and kindred topics which, so far as we 
know, are not elsewhere accessible. 

New England Chattels; or, Life in the 
Northern Poor House. There has been no 
violent commotion that we are aware of 
about this book. No New Englander has 
thought proper to denounce the author as a 
slanderer, and he may pass through Boston, 
or any other Northern city, without fear of 
molestation. True, the writer aims to be 
very bitter, and the sketches of pauper-life 
in New England, some dozen or so of which 
are here presented, are painted in very dark 
colors. His book seems intended as a kind 
of retaliation on such works as “ Dred” and 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” If the stories are 
founded on facts, of course right-minded 
men at the North cannot object to their pub- 
lication, and ought to be thankful that their 
attention is drawn to them. If they are the 
mere phantoms of imagination they can do 
no harm. In either case, as fact or as fic- 
tion, we are not able to deduce from them 
anything like a plausible justification for 
“buying and selling men, women, and chil- 
dren,” to show that there is something even 
worse than which was evidently the writer’s 
intention, 


The controversy relative to the ordinance 
of Baptism, we presume, will never be set- 


tled in this world. Those who make immer- 
sion a fundamental article of their creed and 
of their practice, and who thereby virtually 
unchristianize all other disciples of the Sa- 
viour, are doubtless conscientious on this sub- 
ject. Hence it is useless to reason with them. 
Indeed the arguments on both sides of the 
question have been exhausted; but just now 
a little volume, taking ultra views in the op- 
posite direction, has been published by Jewett 
& Co., of Boston. Itis entitled Immersion not 
Baptism, by the Rev. Joun H. Beckwiru, in 
which the author aims to establish the po- 
sition that baptism can only be scripturally 
performed by sprinkling. In the author’s 
opinion he has fully succeeded. He tells us 
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that “the proof is complete, is demonstra- 
tive.” 
those which are used to prove that the man- 
ner in which water is applied is a matter 


of little moment. So we believe, and such 


His arguments, however, are mainly | 


| 


is the teaching of the Methodist Episcopal | 


Church. To all adult candidates is given 
the privilege of choosing in what way, by 
by sprinkling, dipping, or pouring, the cer- 
emony shall be performed. with re- 
gard to infants, if the friends of the child 


Even 


prefer to have the child immersed, it is the 
minister’s duty to comply. 

The Public and Private History of Napoleon 
i) Emperor of the French. By Samvuen M, 
Succker, M. A. An interesting volume on 
a subject, if We may use that word with ref- 
erence to a sovereign, just now very little 
understood in this country. Mr. Smucker 
has thrown a little more of the coleur de rose 
into the portrait of the usurper than we 
should have chosen; but “the nephew of his 
uncle,”’ whatever may be said of his private 
character, or of the means by which he reach- 
ed the imperial throne, evidently understands 
Pranee and the French people. It may be 
fairly questioned whether any other form 
of government or any other administration 


could do more for the glory of the nation or 
tor 


is written in a neat and unambitious style, 


the welfare of the masses. The volume 
but is not deficient in grace and vivacity. 
Mrs. Putnam’s Receipt Book and Young 
Housekeeper’s Assistant met with a favorable 
reception when it was first published, some 
eight years ago, and a new anid revised edi- 
tion has been issued from the press of Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co. Itis beautifully printed, 
and the directions for baking, boiling, broil- 
ing, and other mysterious operations of the 
culinary art are given in plain and intelli- 
gible language. On the merits of the various 
nas receipts” we do not, of course, profess to 
be able to pass judgment, but there is an air 
of honest, outspoken frankness about the 
book that pleases us; and we shall hand it 
to a young housekeeper of our acquaintance 
in the confident expectation that her table 
will be made the more attractive from the 


study of its pages. 


We have received No. 1 of the Exposition 
of the Four Gospels, according to the Internal 


Sense, as unfolded by EMANUEL SWEDEN BORG. 


It is to be published in numbers, with criti- 
exegetical Professor 
Bush. We are bound to believe that there 
are those who are edified by “the Internal 


ea! and remarks, by 


Sense,” as here given in parallel columns 
with the sacred text, but in all honesty we 
must add that the greater part of it appears 
to us sheer nonsense. We had thought of 
making some extracts, but it appears too 
much like trifling with sacred things, and we 
forbear. (Clapp, Publisher, Boston.) 

We have noticed the first and second vol- 
umes of the New American Cyclopedia, edited 
by Messrs. Riptey & Dana, and published by 
Appleton. The third volume is now before 
us, and confirms the opinion heretofore ex- 
pressed, that the entire work, as a dictionary 
of popular knowledge, will meet the wants 
of the general reader, and be of invaluable 
service to the student. From the article on 
Book-Selling, we take an extract relative to 
the business transacted in the United States, 
which will be read with interest. The facts, 
we presume, may be relied upon: 


There are two departments of the book-pub- 
lishing trade in the United States, pretty clearly 
separated: those who sell books through the 
retail stores and those who sell by personal ap- 
plication—the makers of what are technically 
called trade, and the makers of subscription 
books—books which buyers are expected to 
come for, and books which go to them. ‘The 
regular trade is divided into publishers, jobbers, 
and retailers. Jobbers purchase from publish- 
ers in large quantities, and consequently on 
favorable terms, which enables them to furnish 
retailers at the publishers’ rates. Retailers are 
scattered all over the country, in the cities and 
smallest villages; in the latter often connecting 
with their stock of literature the miscellaneous 
assortment of the country store. of 
book-selling has led to classification, and the 
trade has been gradually separating into several 
divisions or specialities, the principal of which 
are miscellaneous, religious, scientific, educa- 
tional, musical, legal, medical, agricultural, and 
booksellers; but the distinction is by 
no means fixed or complete. Assuming them 
for the sake of convenience, we may designate 
still further sub-divisions; the miscellaneous 
inclining toward particular classes, as poetry, 
novels, ete., and the religious representing the 
different churches. Besides these, publishers 
of subscription books may be also divided into 
those who issue books in small parts, and those 
who issue in complete volumes. The style in 
which business is done varies greatly. Many 
publishers get out a rather regular succession 
of works, each of which is advertised to a cer- 
tain extent, and then abandoned to its own 
merits and fortune. Others publish few books, 
but “push” them with great energy. The 
pushing process is performed through the faci- 
lities atforded by the press, and the publisher 
seeks by every ingenious expedient to arous: 
public curiosity. Among the greatest successes 
may be mentioned *“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” of 
which 310,000 copies have been sold; “ The 
Lamplighter,” 90,000; “ Shady Side,” 42,000 ; 
70,000; “ Ruth Hall,” 55,000 ; 


Increase 


foreign 


“Fern Leaves,” 
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“ Alone,” “The Hidden Path,” “Moss Side,” | “The Dancing Feather,” by J. H. Ingraham, 
each 25,000; Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha,” 43,000; | with, no doubt, many others, have exceeded 
“Life of Barnum,” 45,000; “Life of Amos | that number. At twenty-five cents per copy, 
? 23,000; Hugh Miller’s Works, | these books are sometimes bought by the public 
“Wonders of the World,” | to the extent of $50,000 each—an amount 
100,000; of larger works, ‘“ Benton’s Thirty | much beyond that paid for works of higher 
Years’ View,” 2 vols. 8vo., 55,000; Kane’s | literary pretensions, published in more elegant 
Svo., 65,000, | style. In addition to all these, we have the 
| publications of numerous societies, one of which 
Bible,” $20 a copy, 25,000; and Goodrich’s | alone, the American Bible Society, issued, in 
“History of All Nations,” 2 vols. Svo, ($7) | the year ending April, 1858, 712,114 copies of 
30,000, Sechool-books occasionally obtain an | the Bible. 

enormous permanent circulation, and their an 

publishers compete energetically for the market. A neat little volume entitled Legends and 
Agents are often employed at great expense to | Lyrics, contains some very pleasant poetry. 
visit the various schools for the purpose of sul | They are from the pen of ADELAIDE ANN 
stituting new books for old, receiving little or |.) *. ee 
nothing for the difference in value; though this Procror, daughter of the poet known 
ruinous practice is becoming discontinued, Of 
Mitchell’s Geographical books there is a prob- | plume, Barry Cornwall. ‘The verses are per- 
able issue of 1000 per day, and of Davies's Ma- | yaded by a spirit of genial piety, and are all 
emanens we Secs eee circulated in| of them above mediocrity. We transcribe 
1857; of Sanders’s ** Readers” about the same; - 

and many other school-books have an annua! 
sale of from 20,000 to 50,000, The books of | the whole: 
Noah Webster have, however, reached the great- 
est circulation. Of the “ Elementary Spelling 


Lawrence,’ 
50,000; Sears’s 


* Arctic Explorations,” 2 vols. 


paying $65,000 copyright ; Harper’s * Pictorial 


through both hemispheres by his nom de 


| one of the shortest poems as a specimen of 


THANKFULNESS. 


Book,” 35,000,000 have been sold, and its an- I thank thee. O my God, who made 
al is is , OOK ‘ebster’s Dic- 1. i, ’ 

nual issue is over 1,000,000, Webster s Dic | The earth so light, 

tionaries, of which there are eight abridge-| — gy gull of splendor and of joy, 

ments, have had an aggregate sale of nearly | Beauty and bright: 


7) ) P aly ~ are «x a. . : . 
2, VOU, 0, and about 100,000 are sold annually So many glorious things are here 
of the ‘“ Primary. lhe publication of musi¢ Noble and right. 
books has been very successful, more especially 
collections of church music, or psalm and hymn 
tunes, glee books, juvenile musical books, and 
instrumental instructors of all kinds. ‘ The 
Handel and Haydn Collection,” by Dr. Lowell Circling us round, 
Mason, published thirty years since, has passed That in the darkest spot on earth 
through nearly forty editions, and “The Car- Some love is found. 
mina Sacra,” by the same author, has had a cir- 
culation of about 500,000 copies, yielding a 
copyright of about $50,000, Of late there has 
been a steady and rapid increase in the issue 
of books in the more advanced department, 
such as works on the science of music, harmony, | 
counterpoint, and the like, but there seems to 
be little demand for musical belles-lettres. In . 
: ‘ ps For thou who knowest, Lord, how soon 
the law and medical bookselling the United ‘ 
s 2 Our weak heart clings, 
States holds a high rank as compared with other A ? 
. poe ‘ S ; ;. :.| Hast given us joys, tender and true, 
countries. The circulation of these books is of? ge ’ 
Yet all with wings, 


I thank, thee, too, that thou hast made 
Joy to abound ; 
So many gentle thoughts and deeds 


I thank thee more, that all our joy 
Is touch’d with pain ; 

That shadows fall on brightest hours ; 
That thorns remain ; 

So that earth’s bliss may be our guide 
And not our chain. 


very large. . ; oo 
’ . ' - , ‘ ea ve So that we see, gleaming on high, 
A peculiar feature in American bookselling is iaheae Midna s 
2 ‘ , ee iviner things. 
to be found in agricultural publications. One ‘ 


house in New York is devoted to this depart- I thank thee, Lord, that thou hast kept 
ment exclusively. It has a list of one hundred The best in store ; 
different works, by sixty-three authors, of whom We have enough, yet not too much 
about fifty are American. The books are in To long for more; 
wood demand, especially those on horses, and A yearning for a deeper peace 
tocks; 9,000 of Linsley’s ‘* Morgan Horse ” i Not known before. 
ere sold in the first six months of publication ; 
\llen’s * Domestic Animals”? has had an issue I thank thee, Lord, that here our souls, 
of 12,000, and Dadd’s * Modern Horse-Doetor,”’ Though amply blest, 
14.000, The interest taken in the introduction Can never find, howe’er they seek, 
of the new sugar-canes has exhausted 4,000 of A perfect rest— ‘ 
Oleott’s “ Sorgho and Imphee,” and 8,000 of Nor ever shall, until they lean 
two pamphlets on the same subject. A class On Jesus’ breast ! 
of books which are oceasionally overlooked in sie 
connection with this subject, are those called The Shepherd and the Common is the new 


Cheap Publications. These have a very large ; pe 
) title given to a well-known old book, “ The 


circulation, frequently as great as 200,000 
first published in 


copies. “The Widow’s Walk,” by Sue, and | Evangelical Rambler,” 
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England, and reprinted here some twenty- 
five or thirty years ago. One reason given 
for its republication is that “it has long 
been out of print,” which, however, is not 
the fact. Carlton & Porter have it on their 
catalogue, and a copy of their edition now 
Of course the Messrs. Carter 
Not less from 


lies before us. 
were not aware of that fact. 
that high sense of henor which characterizes 
“the Trade” than from mere worldly pru- 
dence, they would hardly have ventured 
upon a competition in which, from the na- 
ture of the case, the odds are so much against 

It is proper to add that the new edi- 
is embellished with numerous wood- 
and that the text has undergone mate- 
“Many portions of the 


them. 
tion 
cuts, 
rial 
original have 
omitted, to make room for new matter of more 
interest.” Those who prefer to have the 
work as originally written may obtain it of 
Carlton & Porter. 


alteration. 
been rewritten, and others 


It is a difficult task to preach to children, 
to preach so as to interest and instruct 
them. The ability to do it may be classed 
among those “best gifts’? which not 
only lawful, but enjoined upon us to “ cov- 
Still more difficult is it to 


. it is 
et earnestly.” 
prepare for the press, and to put in type, 
sermons that children will read, not as a 
task, but as a pleasure. Very few have suc- 
ceeded in the attempt. The best of the kind 
we ever saw were published some twenty- 
five years ago. They were from the pen of 
the Rev. Dr. Topp; and now we have, from 
the same author, a second series of Lectures 
to Children, familiarly illustrating important 
Truths, from the press of Hopkins & Co., of 
Northampton. In language simple and chaste, 
and colloquial in style, interspersed with 
pertinent narratives and well-told anecdotes, 
the venerable author has happily executed 
his task ; and this little volume will be read 
and be productive of beneficial effects long 
after he has gone to his rest. 


o<¢ m+. —  ___—_ 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


American Watcues.—One of the latest en- 
terprises of the day is the manufacture of 
American watches by the aid of machinery. 
A manufactory has been established at Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts, by Appleton, Tracy, & 
Co. Movements of unvarying excellence are 
furnished at about half the cost of similar 
movements of foreign manufacture. The 
Waltham watches are sold with a warranty 
for ten years, and the different styles are 


| Man is destined to triumph over nature. 


made upon fixed models, so that each watch 
is a counterpart, in all respects, of every 
other of its style. This uniformity affords 
unequaled facilities for replacing parts in 
ease of accident, and is a unique feature. 
Patent levers, chronometer balances, and 
unequaled timing watches are produced; 
and arrangements are being made for the 
manufacture of an elegant watch for ladies. 
1rs_ Minion Forus.— 
In 
this conquest civilization mainly consists. 
Savage tribes depend for their food and 


InpIA RUBBER IN 


| clothing upon the game of their forests; the 


| 





civilized man lays tribute upon all material 
things, and thus asserts his lordship over 
creation. If half a century ago the most 
enthusiastic optimist had been told that 
there were interminable forests growing in 
South America, whose concreted sap would 
in 1858 be laid over five hundred million 
garments, to act as a shield to the human 
form against the inclemencies of the season; 
that, clothed in it, the sportsman could walk 
shod for miles down the trout brook, 
traveler ride leagues through drench- 


dry 
the 
ing rains, the sea captain walk a stormy 
deck for hours, and the diver to go to the 
bottom of the sea, without being touched by 
a drop of water, he might have exulted in 
the thought, but he would have regarded it 
And yet the inventive skill of 
India 


as a dream. 
civilized men has made all this true. 
rubber, in some form or other, has become 
indispensable to the daily life of the whole 
American people, and its use is extending 
through the world. The history of the art 
of its manufacture, and the numberless pur- 
poses to which it is applied would fill scores 
of volumes. 


ArriFicraL Dramonps.—Another progres- 
sive step toward the possibility of creating 
diamonds by a chemical process has been 
realized in the fact that sapphires have been 
so produced. M. Gaudin has communicated 
to the Academy of Sciences, Paris, a process 
for obtaining alumina, the clay which yields 
the new metal called aluminum, in trans- 
parent crystals, which therefore present the 
same chemical composition as the natural 
stone known under the name of sapphire. 
To obtain them he lines a common crucible 
with a coating of lamp-black, and intro- 
duces into it equal proportions of alum and 
sulphate of potash, reduced to a powder and 
He then exposes it for fifteen 
The 


salcined. 
minutes to the fire of a common forge. 
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crucible is then allowed to cool, and on 
breaking it the surface of the lamp-black 
coating is found covered with numerous 
brilliant points, composed of sulphuret of 
potassium, enveloping the crystals of alu- 
mina obtained, or, in other words, real sap- 
phires or corundum. The size of the crys- 
tals is large in proportion to the mass oper- 
ated upon; those obtained by M. Gaudin are 
about a millimétre, or 3-l00ths of an inch 
in diameter, and half a millimétre in height. 
They are so hard that they have been found 
to be preferable to rubies for the purposes 
of watch-making. It is thus that chemistry, 
by pursuing the recognized course of natural 
causes, will in its operation achieve similar 
results, and produce the diamond, 

A Novet Luxury.—TPhe latest news from 
Germany is a musical bed, which receives 
the weary body, and immediately “laps it 
into Elysium.” It is an invention of a me- 
chanic in Bohemia, and 
that by means of hidden mechanism, a press- 
ure upon the bed causes a soft and gentle 


is so constructed 


air of Auber to be played, which continues 
to lull the most wakeful to sleep. At the 
head is a clock, the hand of which being 
placed at the hour the sleeper wishes to 
rise, when the time arrives the bed plays a 
march of Spontoni, with drums and cymbals, 
and, in short, with noise enough to drown 


the seven sleepers. 


A TRUTHFUL AND CHEAP BAROMETER.— 
Take a clean glass bottle and put in it a 
small quantity of finely pulverized alum; 
then fill up the bottle with spirits of wine. 
The alum will be perfectly dissolved by the 
alcohol, and in clear weather the liquid will 
be as transparent as the purest water. On 
the approach of rain, or cloudy weather, the 
alum will be visible in a flaky, spiral cloud 


in the center of the fluid, reaching from the | 


bottom to the surface. This is a cheap, sim- 


ple, and beautiful barometer, and is placed | 
within the reach of all who wish to possess | 


one. 


Friction Matcues.—The papers announce 


the death of Dr. Abiel A. Cooley, of Hart- | 
Susanne. 


ford, Connecticut, the person to whom the 
world is indebted for this modern improve- 
ment in kindling fire. Very few inventions 
have served mankind a better purpose than 
this; and it will continue to be equally a 
blessing through succeeding ages, If these 
convenient articles, matches, were to be an- 





| Martin Luther was a child at school. 
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for use, what a change would be wrought in 
society! Go back to the tinder-box and gun- 
powder of olden times and tax your patience 
and grace in creating a spark that will live, 
to the imminent hazard of blowing up some 
member of the family, and say if this loss 
of friction matches to the world would not 
carry it back considerably toward bar- 
barism. 


MorRTALITY FROM THE USE OF CHLOROFORM. 
—It appears that the mortality in the Lon- 
don hospitals has increased since the in- 
troduction of etherization from twenty-one 
to thirty-three per cent., or, to vary the ex- 
pression, instead of amputation being fatal 
in a less proportion than one in four of those 
operated upon it now proves fatal to one in 
three. The Medical Times and Gazette asks, 
in view of these facts, whether such a sac- 
rifice of life is not too great to be paid for 
anesthesia? 

Betts.—A,. W. Thayer, in his lecture on 
bells, says that we Americans have at home 
little opportunity to know the grand effects 
produced by bells of large size as they troll 
forth their tones of an indescribable dignity 
and solemnity, a deep base to all the varied 
sounds of city life. The only large bells I 
know in America are tiat on the City Hall of 
New York, said to weigh twenty-one thou- 
sand pounds, and two at Montreal, one upon 
the cathedral weighing thirty thousand 
pounds, which is the largest ever cast in 
England, unless the new bell for the parlia- 
ment clock be larger, the weight of which I 
have not seen. The largest bell in England, 
except perhaps that just mentioned, was 


| east in 1845 for York Minster, and weighs 


rather more than twenty-seven thousand 
pounds, The most noted of the other Eng- 
lish bells are the Great Tom, at Oxford, sev- 
enteen thousand pounds, that at Lincoln, a 
little more than eleven thousand pounds, and 
the principal one, St. Paul’s, a little less 
than that. But the bells on the continent 
of Europe far surpass those of Great Brit- 
ain. At Erfurt, Germany, is a very famous 
bell, weighing over twenty-seven thousand 
pounds, which was baptized by the name of 
It was cast in 1478, while Colum- 
bus was still exploring the Antilles, and 
As I 
stood by this noble bell I thought how often, 
a few years later, with his exquisite sense 
of musical effects, must the future Reformer 
have listened, delighted with its deep tones, 


nihilated, and no more of them to be made | as he went from house to house, begging for 
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himself and brother monks. And what rec- 


ollections must have wakened within him 
when he stopped at Erfurt and preached, 
while on his way to Worms, or toward the 
close of life, when he came thither, the great 
apostle honored and beloved by the third 
part of all christendom. 


- +? +s 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


A Srreet Scene.—The other day, as I came 
down Broome-street, says Lydia Maria Child, 
I saw a street musician playing near the 
door of a genteel dwelling. The organ was 
uncommonly sweet and mellow in its tones, 
the tunes were slow and plaintive, and | 
fancied that I saw in the woman’s Italian 
face an expression that indicated sufficient 
refinement to prefer the tender and the mel- 
ancholy to the lively “trainer tunes” in 
vogue with the populace. She looked like 
one who had suffered much, and the sorrow- 
ful musie seemed her own appropriate voice. 
A little girl clung to her scanty garments, 
as if afraid of all things but her mother. 
As | looked at them, a young lady of pleasing 
countenance opened a window, and began to 
sing like a bird, in keeping with the street- 
organ. Two other young girls came and 
leaned on her shoulder; and still she sang 
on. Blessings on her gentle heart! It was 
evidently the spontaneous gush of human 
love and sympathy. The beauty of the inci- 
dent attracted attention. A group of gentle- 
men gradually collected around the organist ; 
and ever, as the tune ended, they bowed re- 
spectfully toward the window, waved their 
hats, and called out, “ More, if you please!” 
One whom | knew well for the kindest and 
truest soul, passed round his hat; hearts 
vere kindled, and the silver fell in freely. 
In a minute, four or five dollars were col- 
lected for the poor woman. She spoke no 
word of gratitude, but she gave such a look! 

“Will you go to the next street, and play 
to a friend of mine?” said my kind hearted 
friend. 

She answered in tones expressing the deep- 
est emotion, “ No, sir, God bless you all; God 
you all,” making a courtesy to the 
young lady, who had stepped back, and stood 
sheltered by the curtain of the window; “I 
will play no more to-day; I will home 
how.” 

The tears trickled down her cheeks, and 
as she walked away, she ever and anon wiped 
her eyes with the corner of her shawl. The 
group of gentlemen lingered a moment to 
look after her, then, turning toward the now 
closed window, they gave three enthusiastic 
cheers, and departed, better than they came. 


bless 


o 
£o 


Literary LonGevity.—An opinion has been 
expressed, says the author of “Past Merid- 
ian,” that literary labors, or habitual excur- 
sions into the regions of imagination, are ad- 
verse to the continuance of health, or even 
the integrity of intellect. Grave charges, 





truly, and examples to the contrary may 
easily be adduced. 

Premature death and mental declension 
are confined to no profession or condition of 
life. Too early, or undue stress laid on the 
organs of the brain, is doubtless fraught 
with disastrous consequences. Still, their 
constant, and even severe exercise, may com- 
port both with physical welfare and longev- 
ity. 

It is, indeed, true, that Swift “expired a 
driveler and a show,”’ but not until he had 
passed seven years beyond the span allotted 
to human life; and the amiable author of 
the “Task” closed his pilgrimage in a ray- 
less cloud at sixty-nine; and Walter Scott 
sank at sixty-one, under toils too ambitiously 
pursued for the safe union of flesh with 
spirit; and Southey, whose reckless industry 
precluded needful rest, subsided, ere sixty- 
eight, into syncope and the shadow of dark- 
ness; and Henry Kirk White faded at twenty- 
one, in the fresh blossom of his young renown; 
and Byron, at thirty-six, rent the fiery armor 
of genius and of passion, and fled from the 
contlict of life. 

Yet Goethe, unimpaired by a strong ex- 
citement of imagination, saw his eighty- 
second winter; and the sententious architect 
of the “ Night Thoughts ” reached four-score- 
and-four; and Voltaire, at the same period, 
was still in love with the vanity of fame ; 
and Corneille continued to enjoy his laurels 
till seventy-eight; and Crabbe, at an equal 
age, resigned the pen which had sketched, 
with daguerreotype minuteness, the passing 
scene, Joseph Warton, until his seventy- 
ninth year, made his mental riches and 
cheerful piety sources of delight to all around; 
Charles Wesley, on the verge of eighty, called 
his wife to his dying pillow, and with an in- 
expressible smile, dictated his last metrical 
effusion; and Klopstock, the bard of the 
“Messiah,” continued until the same period 
to cheer and delight his friends. Watts laid 
down his consecrated harp at seventy-four ; 
and our own Trumbull, the author of “ McFin- 
gal,”’ preserved till eighty-two the bright, 
clear intellect, whose strains had animated 
both the camp and the cottage. The illustri- 
ous Metastatio detained the admiring ear of 
Italy until eighty-four: and Milton, at sixty- 
Six, opened his long-eclipsed eyes on * cloud- 
less light serene,” leaving to the world the 
mournful memories of “ Lost Paradise,” with 
living strains of heroic and sublime counsel. 
Mason was seventy-two ere the “holy earth,” 
where his “dead Maria’’ slumbered, admit- 
ted him to share her repose; and the tender 
Petrarch, and the brave old John Dryden, 
told out fully their seventy years; and the 
ingenious La Fontaine, seventy-four; while 
Fontenelle, whose powers of sight and hearing 
extended their ministrations to the unusual 
term of ninety-six years, lacked only the revo- 
lution of a few moons to complete his entire 
century. 

Those masters of the Grecian lyre, Anac- 
reon, the sweet Sophocles, and the fiery- 
souled Pindar, felt no frost of intellect, but 
were transplanted as evergreens in the winter 
of four-score; at the same advanced period 
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Wordsworth, in our own times, continued to 
mingle the music of his lay with the murmur 


| made, and a score who have excellent man- 


of Rydal’s falling water; and Joanna Bailie, | 
| shot into the very centre and bull’s eye of 


to fold around her the robe of tragic power, 
enjoying until her ninetieth year the friend- 
ship of the good, and the fruits of a fair re- 
nown; Montgomery, the religious poet, so 
long a cherished guest among the romantic 
scenery of Sheffield, died at the age of eighty- 
two; and Rogers, who gave us in early life 
the “Pleasures of Memory,” who was the 
most venerable poet in Europe, and probably 
in the world, was cheered at ninety-three 


with the love of all who ever came within | 


the sphere of his virtues. 

Vocat MAcHINERY or Birps.—It is difficult 
to account for so small a creature as a bird 
making a tone as loud as some animal a thou- 


sand times its size; but a recent discovery | 


shows that in birds the lungs have several 
openings, communicating with corresponding 
air-bags or cells, which fill the whole cavity 
of the body from the neck downward, and in- 
to which the air passes and repasses in the 
progress of breathing. This is notall. The 
very bones are hollow, from which air-pipes 
are conveyed to the most solid parts of the 
body, even into the quills and feathers 


The | 
| 


air being rarified by the heat of their body, | 


adds to their levity. By forcing the air out 
of their body, they can dart down from the 
greatest heights with astonishing velocity. 
No doubt the same machinery forms the basis 
of their vocal powers, and at once resolves 
the mystery into a natural ordering of parts. 

How to Frxp Warer.—In Captain Dray- 
son’s “Sporting Scenes among the Kaffirs,”’ 
we find the following: “Well,” said Kemp, 
“when I go into a country where there is 
not much water, I always take my baboon.” 
“You don’t drink him, do you?” “No, 
but I make him show me water.” “ How do 
you do that?’ “In this way: when water 
does not seem thirsty, I rub a little salt on 
his tongue; I then take him out with a long 
string or chain. At first it was difficult to 
make him understand what was wanted, for 
he always wished to go back to the wagons. 
Now, however, he is well trained. When I 
cet him out some distance, | let him go; he 
runs along a bit, scratches himself, shows 
his teeth at me, takes a smell up-wind, looks 
all round, picks up a bit of grass, smells or 
eats it, stands up for another sniff, canters 
on, and soon. Wherever the nearest water 
is, there he is sure to go.”’ This anecdote 
was corroborated by others present. 

Rarity or A True GentLeMan.—Perhaps 
a gentleman is a rarer gentleman than some 
of us think for. Which of us can point out 
many such in his circle; men whose aims 
are generous, Whose truth is constant, and 
not only constant in its kind, but elevated in 
its degree; whose want of meanness makes 
them simple, who can look the world honestly 
in the face with an equal manly sympathy 
for the great and the small? We ali know 


ners, and one or two happy beings who are 
in what they call the inner circles, and have 


fashion; but of gentlemen, how many? Let 
us take a little scrap of paper and each make 
out his list. - 

Premium In Prospect.—The Evangelist of 
this city, after quoting the magnificent offer 
once made to the Son of God: “ All these 
things will I give thee,” naively adds: 


One is irresistibly reminded of a fact recorded 
in the Gospels in reading the following: “The 
True Southron, published at Vicksburg, Miss., 
proposes that the commercial convention to as- 
semble in Vicksburg, in May next, raise a fund 
to be distributed in premiums for the best ser- 
mons in favor of the re-opening of the African 
slave trade. 

Merricat Preacui1nc.—The London Athe- 
neum says: 

The last thing we should have fancied is to 


have heard within the pulpit echoes of the form 
and fashion of Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha.” In 


| the a of the season, down at (then not 


crowded) Ramsgate, an acute dissenting preach- 
er, to attract a numerous gathering, advertised 
his fixed intention, twice (D. V.) on the next 
Sunday, sermons twain then to deliver, in ma- 
jestic blank verse uttered. And he did it. They 
who listened had a weary, weary season ; season 
very weary had they, listening to the man who 
did it; man obese, obese his wit too; describe 
we will not venture, how the pump went onward 


| working, at each lifting of the handle, dribbling 


forth its stinted measure. Very painful ’twas to 
hear it, very pleasant to the speaker; love was 
the all graceful subject; quite unlevely was the 
treatment. But “twas with a moral pointed ; 
moral pointed very sharply; sharply pointed to 
the pocket; and it showed how if our bosoms 


| glowed but with the love he painted, we should 


‘ts scarce, I give the Bavian none; if he 


now a hundred whose coats are very well | 


prove it by a liberal coming down at the collee- 
tion! 


How we Look rx Greek.—A life of Wash- 
ington has just made its appearance at Ath- 
ens, Greece. That noble people appreciate 
fully, as they have reason to do, our great 
struggle for liberty, and especially the cha- 
racters of the revolutionary heroes, but they 
make shocking work with their names. 
Washington is rendered Ouasigston; Han- 
cock, Agkok; Bunker Hill, Bosnonton Bong- 
erk; and old Government Dinwiddie figures, 
in the classic language of Homer, Demos- 
thenes, and Plato, as Diocketes Dinouiddes. 

Under the head of religious intelligence an 
exchange paper has the following : 


Rev. James Buffington, of Fall River, has been 
re-nominated by the Republicans of the second 
district for Congress, Rer. D. W. Gooch, has also 
been re-nominated in the seventh district, and 
T. D. Elliot in the New Bedford district. 

Nornuine nut A Lasorer.—Mrs. Deforest, 
in a late number of the Home Gazette, says: 


In passing along the street we saw a group 
of people congregated round a prostrate man. 
“What is the matter?” we inquired. 
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“A man sun-struck.”’ 

“Who is he?” 

“Nothing but a laborer!” 

“ Nothing but a laborer!” A poor wife, sick 
and weary, watches every passer on the street, 
strains her ear to catch every foot-fall, and 
hopes in vain that each one will prove to be the 
sunshine of her care-worn and hard working 
life. 

‘Nothing but a laborer!” but little children 
cluster round their mother’s knee, and ask in 
disappointed tones, * Why don’t father come ?”’ 

« Nothing but a laborer!’ but the baby lays 
down her only toy, and claps her hands at each 
fuot-fall, crowing, ** Papa, papa!” 

“Nothing but a laborer!” but as the night 
falls dark those with anxious faces, clasped 
hands, and suspended breath, eagerly watch for 
the coming of him whose voice is forever hush- 
el; who will never again whisper words of love 
to the wife who has worn out her life in toil for 
him; whose cheering tones will never more 
soothe the troubles of the little ones; whose 
strong arms lie still and nerveless, never again 
to raise the crowing babe, who in her sweet 
sleep murmurs his loved name 

Mark the agony of these faces as the mes- 
senger of woe approaches the door. Hear the 
ery of anguish the poor widow gives, and see 
her fall fainting to the floor; listen to the chil- 
dren’s sobs, and hear the baby’s ery mingle 
with theirs as the wail of grief wakes her from 
her sleep. See the despair that falls on all as 
the corpse is borne in at the door where his 
coming was so anxiously looked for; and when 
the widow, turning from all consolation, calls, 
in heart-breaking accents, on the dear loved 
name, and implores him to look up, to speak 
onee more to her; when the children, kneeling 
near her, call in vain for mother’s or father’s 
care, then say, if you can, “ Nothing but a la- 


borer! 


Deatu oF Rey. Eveazer Wittrams.—The 
Rev. E. Williams, whom some wicked or 
foolish persons sought to pass off as “the 
Dauphin of France,” or son of Louis XVL., 
died at Hogansport, in Bombay, Franklin 
county, New York, on the 2sth of August. 
He had a variety of diseases, but dropsy is 
said to have caused his death. The evidence 
that has been brought forward to support 
his claim to royal birth is not one tenth part 
as good as that which has been adduced to 
show that Perkin Warbeck was the second 
son of Edward IV., and Perkin has been 
ruled out of court. The Rev. Eleazer was 


very much the reverse of temperate, and the 
case which at first seemed simple enough, 
soon assumed a serious aspect: after many 


| weeks of almost incessant suffering, it be- 


came necessary that the poor fellow should 
lose his leg by amputation, if he would pre- 
serve his life. The lopping of this limb was 


| to him an especial grief, inasmuch as, next 


to the loss of one of his “ mauleys,”’ it was 
the saddest thing that, to one of his calling, 
could possibly happen. His occupation as 
“a favorite of the public,” “a pet of the 
fancy,’ would, of course, be gone forever, 
and no other line was open to him, since the 


| talents of a prize-fighter, however rare and 
| valuable in themselves, so far from being of 





no more a Dauphin (or dolphin) than he | 


was a whale, but simply an odd fish. The 
funeral was performed by the Freemasons, 
but the Indians took no part in it save that 
a few squaws looked into the grave. The 
warriors all stayed away, but it is not known 
whether this was from indifference or stoi- 
cism. Mr. Williams, in his last days, suf- 
fered from the want of attention, and other 
necessaries. Such was the real Dauphin’s 
fate, so there was some resemblance between 
the end of the prince and the end of the pre- 
tender. 


Tue Pxrysictan’s Recompense.—A_ some- 


what celebrated M. D. gives an account of a 
patient he once had, who was by profession 
a prize-fighter, and who had by some means 
His habits had been | 


dislocated his knee. 


| universal application, are an absolute hin- 


derance to success in almost every other 
walk of life. There was no chloroform in 
those days; but he looked on at all the pro- 
ceedings which concerned him without one 
twitch of the mouth or knitting of the brows ; 
and when the thing was over, and that limb, 
which he had been so long accustomed to 
consider his own, became the property of the 
scientific gentlemen around him, he said: 
“T thank you, gentlemen,” in a cheery voice, 
and wished them joy of their acquisition. 
Then turning to him who had performed the 
operation, “ Doctor, you have been a regular 
stunner to me all along since I have been 
here, and no mistake; | should be sorry to 
leave this here hospital without letting you 
know what I think about it. Most like, you 
imagined that a poor chap such as me had 
nothing to give you in return—which only 
makes it the more brickish—but I am not so 
bad off as I seem, doctor, by no manner of 
means. 

“Here,” cried he, drawing a coin or 
medal, wrapped up in a whity-brown pa- 
per, from his breast-pocket, ‘ here is, if not 


| money, at least money’s worth: to one in 


your station and with your opportunities, 
sir, a matter of-—ah—a dollar a week for life, 
at the very least. Even in my humble walk, 
it has been a pretty penny to me already.” 

“Why, my good man,” cried the doctor, 
in unaffected disappointment at the discov- 
ery, “ this is only a penny!” 

“Only a penny!” repeated he, with a de- 
lighted chuckle, as he hobbled away on his 
crutches in order to preclude any thanks for 
his generous behaviour. “ That’s what you’ll 
be trying to persuade other folks to believe 
before the day’s out. It is only a penny; 
but it is a penny with a couple of tails upon 
er _ 

Secrer Rericion.—Cecil says, God is often 
lost in prayers and ordinances. “ Enter into 
thy chamber,” said he, “and shut thy door 
about thee.’”” “Shut thy door about thee” 
means much; it means—shut out not only 
frivolity, but business; not only the com- 
pany abroad, but the company at home; it 
means—let thy poor soul have a little rest 
and refreshment, and God have opportunity 
to speak to thee in a still small voice, or he 
will speak in thunder. I am persuaded the 
Lord would often speak more softly if we 
would shut the door. 








